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TO SYLVANUS URBAN, Genr. 
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Os tae Comprerion of nis Eicury-gicuTs VOLUME. 


[¥ days of yore, a Bard with harp well 
Strang, 

Thus of departed Cave, prophetic sung: 

** Yet shall thy fame through future ages 
bloom, 

Avert destruction, and defy the tomb *,” 

With “* Master’s hand,” he struck the 

trembling wire, 

Predictivg true, that name should ne’er 
expire: 

For, as the Sun from his meridian height, 

Diffuses joey around, and gives delight : 

So you, Sylvanus, to th’ enamour’d eye, 

New charms impart, and pleasures fresh 
supply, 

As, round the circle of the varied year, 

Your beauties in succeeding months ap- 


pear. 
As Frontispiece to grace the New Year’s 
scene, [seen, 


Lo! Cardiff's stately tower and vanes are 
Encomiums high th’ enlighten’d mind 
await [fate. 
That sav’d the structure from impending 
From thy bright garland, Urban, choose, 
and give 
The sweete-t flower to Bowles, whose name 
shail live. ‘ 
True Caurch, his triumphs ever shall dis- 
play, [away : 
While New and No Church scowl, and slink 
The Ebenezer Bricks will ne’er subdue 
The heap of Old Stones, venerable to view. 
The Muse enraptur’d notes a glorious 
sight, 
Where goodness, charity benign, unite. 
Thy unique building, Pleasants! calls the 
lay: {tray. 
Distress and want reliew’d thy worth pour- 
Had souls capacious e’er presided o’er 
The Mouuments so dear to classic lore, 
Where Quar’ndon’s Chapel shews a falling 
head, [dead : 
Crumbling to dust, like its sepultur’d 
Those sacred walls had ne’er in ruins 
been; [seen ; 
The sculptur’d marbles still with rapture 
The Antiquary now with reverence see 
The splendid tomb of Vavasor and Lee. 
Oh, may the thought inspirit good Dupré, 
Now with delight fam’d Wyon’s gems 
be bold, 
His silver medals, and his coins of gold : 
These works magnificent bis skill proclaim, 
And rauk the Artist in the roils of Fame. 
But bark ! the thundering cannons peal 
around, [sound ; 
The trumpets flourish, bells melodious 
The fair Eliza, lov’d by England’s land, 
Gives to Hesse Homberg’s Prince her Royal 
hand, 
Again do Princety Nuptials greet the 
sight, [light ; 
And Al/bwn’s Realm around receives de- 
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The Royal Dukes now take a blooming 
Bride: [preside ; 
May choicest blessings o’er each Pair 
May joys supreme long on their union 
shine ; [Line ! 
Aud Kings spring from the great illustrious 
Thy martial pages Jndia’s war proclaim : 
The valiant Chieftains consecrate to Fame. 
Hislop’s and Ochierlony’s actions shine, 
The brightest bay round Hastings’ temples 
twine, 
Who plann’d the operations of the field, 
And Eastern Monarchs were compeil’d to 
yield. 
The choice remarks on Signs of Inns 
impart 
Historic illustration to the heart ; 
The Eagle, Christopher, the Alfred's Head, 
St. George and Dragon, are with pleasure 
read ; [display, 
The number such, the Muse can’t here 
Save Ring of bells that hails each festal day. 
On Byro’s neat “ Compendiums,’’ praise 
is due ; 
Multum in parvo there the eye may view. 
His leaf with richest information glows, 
The “ Holy Shades” of every County shews, 
But why do Britssh standards balf-high 
float, [ful note > 
Why muffled bells ring out the mourn- 
Charlotie’s no more! our Monarch’s gra- 
cious Queen, [keen. 
Releas’d from pain severe, from suffering 
Feelings agute her Royal Line possest, 
What poignant grief assail’d the Regent’s 
breast ! 
Say! what eulogium shall the Nation give? 
Widely diffus’d ber Charities shall live, 
Her virtues ever shall exalt her name, 
Her excellence be blown from trump of 
Fame. 
The ships that tothe Arctic regions sail’d, 
A North west passage to explore, have 
fail’d: [wind, 
The well-built keels encounter’d storm and 
But only frozen seas and ice could find : 
Yet Ross has brought from new-discover'd 
shore [fore. 
Its race canine, and things unknown be- 
What though the arduous souls did not 
succeed, [meed. 
The Heroes well have won fair Honour’s 
As erst in prose each month you did 
rehearse, [verse 5 
These few contents the Muse now gives in 
More to depict, she feels the effort vain, 
Such numerous charms thy different leaves 
contain. 
Horace renown’d thus clos’d his bright 
career, 
ZEre perennius will my works appear. 
And latest Time, O Urban! shalt thou 
brave, 
Such the foundation laid by great, immor- 
tal Cave. Witturam Raw ins. 
Teversal Rectory, Dec. 3% 

















PREFACE 


TO THE 
SECOND PART or tHe EIGHTY-EIGHTH VOLUME. 


—_— a 


| N presenting ourselves before the Publick again with grateful ac- 
knowledgments for their past support, we think that we now do 
so under promising aspects. The Political Machine, so long hacknied 
in a War direction, of course became for a time unfit for use in another 
form. The wheels appeared simply to hang together, without the ca- 
pacity of effective action. But, the stream of pecuniary capital seeming 
now to be applied with increasing force, we think that the National 
energy is beginning more and more to develope itself, and will, under 
Providence, effect as many blessings in Peace, as it has glories in War. 

How much Literature and Science are impeded by War, is well-known ; 
but we need only allude to the eagerness and zeal with which all the 
different Nations of the Globe are now explored by Englishmen, and the 
number and immense circulation of Encyclopedias, to justify a most fa- 
vourable expectation of high National improvement in mind and morals. 

In adverting to our own humble share in political concerns, it is of 
course limited to such effects as may be justifiably presumed to result 
from the diffusion of principles, we trust, correct in reference to the 
Constitution in Church and State. We think that we act rightly, where 
the object is of most momentous concern, and the thing itself is the 
creature, not of theory, but of time and experience. We do not deny (to 
use a homely allusion) that there may be very good Constitution- Tailors 
in all countries: but, if their coats will not fit, to what purpose is their 
calling? We conceive that Englishmen do not assimilate the Inhabitants 
of any other Nation. They use more labour and activity. ‘They talk at 
freedom of Politicks and Religion. They quarrel differently ; even in 
their Duels, they do not seek sanguinary revenge, so much as vindication 
of their bravery. If they become rich, they expect titles and honours ; 
nor indeed do they like to adopt any vocation which does not promise 
either wealth or promotion; nor are they happy if they do not mix 
in society with perfect liberty of speech and action. Let us add to this, 
that their pecuniary interests are so intimately involved in their consti- 
tution, and that their habits are so formed by that very constitution, that 
we do not see why we are to listen to clamorous Quacks, who would per- 
suade us that we are in a state of high disease, in order that we may take 
their medicines. Whoever differs from us in opinion, will at least admit 
that caution is a necessary property of respectability. 

From an earnest zeal for the good of Science, properly so called, we 
have ever kept our pages open to the discussion of all points which add 
to information, or promise useful results. We have been honoured by 
communications from the first and the best-informed minds. Whoever 
knows 
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knows how much useful and interesting matter would inevitably be Jost 

to the world, were it not for Periodical Miscellanies, will see their im. 
portance in its real light. If our first Scholars, or our active minds, had 
not these channels of communication, much of their labours, if even re. 
duced to writing, would become useless, and share the fate of the letters 
and papers of deceased Attorneys ; devolve to the heir, and be used for 
waste paper. We trust that we have claims to public respect in re- 
stricting our Miscellany from degeneration into a political pamphiet, in 
substituting intelligible elegancies of the, higher order of composition, 
the fine and delicate classicalia of finished Scholars and Gentlemen, for 
the superstition of Literature, the heavy metaphysical jargon of discon- 
tented Politicians and Religionists. We also can proudly boast that we 
set the example of paying due regard to departed worth, by having am- 
plified our Osrruary. 

We do not profess to usher our Readers into a dark room, where 
there is a pulpit in one corner, and a tribune in another, for raving de 
claimers ; we do not think that the mind of Newron was formed either 
by religious or political enthusiasm, and we know that science alone can 
display the glory of God, can enable us to behold his admirable Museum 
of the Universe, study in his Library, and understand the language which 
He speaks. 

We speak not thus intemperately; but, in every period, when, from 
circumstances, religious and political discussion have been carried to ex- 
tremes, feeling has been substituted for sense, and nonsense has abounded 
through the encouragement of Party. We could even name modern 
Writers of high fame and eloquence, engaged in the propagation of gloom 
and misery, by perverting the most evident attributes of Deity, and pro- 
fessing to combat an infidel petitio principii by others of even silly ab- 
surdity. But our object is not to censure : we mean only to warn; and, 
in the spirit of meekness, solicit our Literati to protect and secure the 
taste of the Country from miserable deterioration ; and divert the na- 
tional attention from aiming at impossibilities, to rational improve- 
ments in Science and the Arts. 

In promotion of these laudable objects, we solicit the continuation of 
the favours of our Literary Friends. They know our principles, and we 
trust, that they will duly appreciate our motives. To useful, elegant, 
and liberal studies, we own ourselves highly friendly, because we think 
that they alone are capable of satisfactory results: and we trust that the 
Gentleman's Magazine will ever retain its character of being a Temple, 
where may be found a variety of Ceimelia, in Greek delicacy of fabrick, 
choice offerings from the fine-minded devotees of pure taste, and deep 
and elegant learning. 

December 31, 1818. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 





We reluctantly decline printing the 
long and well-written Letter of Sicis- 
MONDA; but it would produce a never- 
ending altercation on a subject which 
has already been carried too far. 

Vicinus writes, “ Though the case of 
Thomas Redmile was never doubted by 
any one, who read the statement, and 
observed the result, I cannot hesitate to 
comply with the request of your Cor- 
respondent :— 

“We, the Minister, Churchwarden, 
Overseer of the poor, and Surgeon, of 
Bourn, to which Dyke is an hamlet, have 
not the smallest hesitation to corrobo- 
rate by our official signatures the truth, 
and shall be very glad to find that this 
our testimony is instrumental in adding 
to the subscriptions already received. 

Joun Nicno.son, Minister of Bourn. 

WituiaM THorpe,Churchwarden of do. 

Wixtiiam Munton, Overseer. 

Wituiam Simpson, Surgeon.” 

C.R. wishes us to notice an Error in 
the edition of a Delphin Classic generally 
put into the hands of youth. ‘* The 
error lies in a note upon the word 
Crotoniensem, which occurs in the * Bel- 
lum Catilinarium” of Sallust, page 35. 
note a.—‘* Crotoniensem.| Dux fue- 
runt urbes in Italia, Croton aut Croto- 
na, nominate ; altera in extrema Cala- 
brid ad ortum, altera in Umbrid.”—The 
Author of this note commits a twofold 
mistake ; first, by saying there were two 
cities of this name, as it will be found 
on a survey of the Map of Italy, that 
the city, in Umbria, to which he evi- 
dently alludes, was named Cortona, not 
Crotona. Secondly, By placing the real 
Croton or Crotona in Calabria, since it 
was situated in the territory of the Brutii, 
on the coast of the Tarentine Bay.—See 
Lioyd’s “ Dictionarium Historicum, 
Geographicum,” &c. Lempriere’s Clas- 
sical Dict. and Dr. Patrick's Celarius. 

ANTIQUATUS asks when the Antient 
Church Text Characters came first into 
use, as also those of the Court Hand 
and Old English, It is much to be re- 
gretted, he observes, that the above 
mentioned characters are now almost 
lost; and at the public law offices where 
the Records, &e. till very recently were 
written in court-hand, they have substi- 
stuted the common hand, and often in- 
stead of that, printing. 

J.M. wishes for information respect- 
ing a book in his possession which 
wants the title, and of which the fol- 
lowing is a description.—It is a thick 
quarto, and begins at signature a. ji. 


which has part of “ The Preface.”” That 
Preface, which purports to be an ad- 
dress to the clergy from one who calls 
them “‘ deare brethren,” is subscribed—~ 
‘* From my house at Cantorbury, the 
xvi of July. In the yeare of our Lord. 
M. D. Ixvi.” Then follow some Prayers, 
The first part of the Work, which is a 
Postill, contains 312 fol. on the verso 
of the last of which is—** Here endeth 
the fyrste part of the Postille.” The se- 
cond part begins thus—“ § The seconde 
parte of this Appostell, beginnyng at the 
firste Sondaie,’’ &c. and contains 195 
fol. At the end is “*% Thus endeth 
the Postill upon al the Gospels that be 
redde in the Churche thorow out the 
yeare on the Sondayes. To God the 
Father,” &c.—Our Correspondent has 
examined two Postills in the British 
Museum, published about the date given 
above, the one being a translation of a 
work of Hemmingius, and the other of 
one of Chytreus, by Arthur Golding: 
but neither of them corresponds with that 
in his possession ; nor can he find a de- 
scription of any in Ames’s Typographical 
Antiquities which does, Strype, in his 
Annals, under the year 1569, bas a re- 
ference, not very distinct, to different 
Postills written and published about this 
time, and specifies that-of N. Hemmin- 
gius. It would be a gratification to our 
Correspondent, to obtain the title, and 
the general subject of the Contents up 
to the place where his copy commences. 

He has less hope with respect to an im- 
perfect duodecimo copy ofthe Hore secun- 
dum usum Sarum. It wants the title, 
and the month of January in the Calen- 
dar. It has no colephon; but on the 
last leaves of the signature b, has the 
following English directions at intervals 
—‘* whan thou goest first oute of thy hous 
blesse the sayeng—whan thou entrest in 
thothe chirche, say thus— whan thou 
takest holy water say th®? — whan thou 
begynnesth to proye thus begynne kene- 
lyng’’ —and, a little after, “ hore inte- 


merate beate Marie Virginis secundum © 


usum Sarum.” It has borders of grotes- 
ques throughout. Several,of the plates 
are nearly the same as those which are 
exhibited in Dibdin’s Decameron, vol, I; 
and one is exactly the same as that given 
a. 65. The character is a sharp Gothic, 
He does not find any book answering to 
this in Gough’s British Topography. 
Mr. BeLiamy’s Account of Marston 
Magna, with a View of the Church, in 
our next; with a Memoir of the late 
Isaac Hawkins Browne, Esq. &c. &c. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 


a —— 


HE veneration which attaches us 

to the support of the unrivalled 
Civil and Ecclesiastical Establishment 
of the land we live in,—and our re- 
gard for Ecclesiastical Architecture, 
—are powerful motives for laying 
before our Readers the following 
Circular Letter from a Prelate who 
is deserving of every commendation. 


“Rev. Sin, Palace, Chester, July 1. 


“ With the full approbation and con- 
currence of his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, acting in the name and 
behalf of his Majesty, I issue this Cir- 
cular to my Clergy; and request you 
to preach a Sermon in your Church, and 
to make a personal application through 
your Parish, in order to provide the 
means, so much wanted, for the Repair 
of our Cathedral, 

** It may perhaps be unnecessary for 
me to apprize you, that the Funds of 
the Capitular Body are unequal, even 
to the annual Expenses of the Cathe- 
dral, much more to the Repair of it. 
From this cause, and from an anxious 
wish on the part of the Dean and Chap- 
ter to leave nothing undone which they 
could accomplish, they have become in- 
volved in a considerable degree of Debt. 
An accurate Survey and Estimate have 
been made by Mr. Harrison, the Archi- 
tect ; and from these it appears, that at 
least 7,000/. are required for the decent 
repair of our ancient and venerable Fa- 
brick. Unless something be done—and 
done soon, the Building must inevitably 
fall into a state of disgraceful Dilapida- 
tion. Such a circumstance would un- 
doubtedly excite a strong feeling of re- 
gret in the mind of every Friend to our 
Ecclesiastical Establishment: It would, 
I am sure, be more peculiarly painful to 
those who are locally interested in the 
welfare and credit of our Cathedral 
Church. 

“ With confidence, then, I make this 
appeal to the Clergy and Laity of my 
Diocese ; humbly but earnestly request- 
ing, that their wonted Liberality may 


be exercised, on an occasion every way 
so worthy of it. They cannot, I trust, 
be indifferent to the success of a mea- 
sure connected as this is with the best 
Interests and Character of the Diocese 
of Chester. 

“I would recommend that the Ser- 
mon should be preached in the course of 
the present or the following month. 

“The Donations which you may re- 
ceive, as also the amount of your paro- 
chial Collection, will be published in 
the Papers, and may be transmitted to 
the Commitree, at Wittiam Warp’s, 
Ese. Recistry Orrice, Cuester. I 
am, Rev. Sir, Your Friend and Brother, 

Grorce H, CHESTER.” 
EE 

Mr. Urnpan, July 1. 

Y= have recently published a pa- 

per, attributing changes in the 
climate of England to certain circum- 
stances connected with the Polar Ice. 
The statement is certainly ingenious, 
perhaps accurate; for the fact may 
have ensued in former ages, as well as 
the present; but it may not be unin- 
teresting to state, from the Chroni- 
clers, the Seasons which have been 
found to affect this Island in a serious 
degree. 

Long Winter injurious. In 1111 
the winter was long, hard, and severe ; 
which much injured the fruits of the 
earth. Chron. Saxon. 217. Ed. Gibs. 

Immoderate autumnal rains inju- 
rious. In 1116, The Saxon Chroni- 
cle says, “* This was a very miserable 
year, and hurtful to the crops, by 
reason of immoderate rains, whic 
began about the beginning of August, 
and much vexed and afflicted the na- 
tion, till Candlemas.” Jd. p. 219. 

In 1124 was another bad season, and 
corn very scarce ; but the particulars 
of the weather are not expressed. 
Id. 22. 

Stormy seasons oy" In 1085 
there was a very late harvest; — 

suc 
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such a quantity of thunder and light- 
ning, that many persons perished in 
consequence. Jd, 187. 

In 1089 a great earthquake ensued ; 
a late harvest, and the corn not got 
in till Martinmas; in many places 
later. Id. 196. 

In 1095 another bad season, and 
in 1103 another, but no particulars 
specified. Id. 203, 211. 

In 1112 was a remarkable plentiful 
year, no cause given. Id. 217. 

In 1114 a comet appeared in May: 
there was such a want of water, that 
people, pedestrians and horsemen, 
crossed the Thames, East of London 
Bridge. In October and November 
were very violent winds. Jd. 217. 

Violent rains, followed by hard 
Srosts, thereby corrected. in 1093 
there was a fall of rain beyond me- 

mory. The winter succeeding, the 
rivers were so frozen, that they were 
passable by men on horseback. (M. 
Paris, p. 14.) According to this 
year, heavy autumnal rains require 
frosts to prevent injury. 

Thunder at the commencement of 
Spring portending a wet Summer. In 
1233, 10 Cal. Apr. there were ter- 
rible thunders, and during the whole 
Summer there was such a quantity 
of rain, that, according to the Chro- 
niclers, even river fish were produced 
in the water collected by stagnation, 
around the corn, through the swell- 
ing of the brooks.” Jd. 324. 

Wet seasons, followed by high 
winds. In 1223 there was such con- 
tinval rain through all the months of 
the year, and inequality of tempera- 
ture, that the corn did not ripen till 
very ‘ate, and the crops were scarcely 
hous ’ in November. Io Januar 
there vere violent storms of wind. 
M. Paris, 269. 

Fine Autumn and Winter followed 
by Frosts in Spring, its consequences. 
In 1258 the Autumn contioued fine 
till the end of January, so that there 
was not a sign of frost. But from 
Candlemas to Lady-day, the North 
wind set in, with intolerable cold and 
snow, so that many young cattle were 
destroyed, and there was a general de- 
struction of sheep and lambs. Jd. 826. 

Autumnal rains how injurious. 
The year 1257 was a very barren 
year, for the autumnal rains de- 
stroyed the whole benefit of the 
Spring and Summer. It was conti- 
nually rain and fog from Autamo to 
Candiemas. Jd. 822. 


North wind in Spring. 1n 1258 (of 
which year before) the North wind 
blew from April to May and most of 
June; so that the crops rose very 
thin above the ground. The harvest 
failed ; and there was a sad mortality 
among the poor. (Jd. 830.) In this 
dreadtul year about Trinity Sunday a 
pestilence broke out; and through the 
excessive rains, the harvest was so 
late, that in many parts of the king- 
dom it was not housed till the end of 
November; and the quarter of corn 
rose to 16s. in those days. Jd. 832. 

These two years, 1257 and 1258, 
present some conclusive facts. An ex- 
cessive rainy Autumn was followed 
by a fine winter. A very frosty spring 
ensued, and was followed by another 
very wet autumn. The cold pre- 
vented the growth of the young corn; 
the rain blasted what did appear. So 
that two wet autumns, with an inter- 
—s cold spring, are assuredly very 

ad 


Charles II. said of the climate of 
England, that there never was a day 
in which it rained so incessantly that 
a person could not take a dry walk 
for one hour, out of the twenty-four. 
There is reason to think, from the 
particular notice of rain taken by the 
Chroniclers, that it was not antiently 
so common as now. 

In 1296 says, Ralph de Diceto, “a 
continual fall of showers throughout 
England for three days terrified 
many,” (Decem Scriptores, 697.) The 
reason was well fouuded, for in 1286 
a terrible storm of rain, thunder, and 
lightning, fell upon St. Margaret's day, 
which so drowned the crops, that coro 
rose in London from three-pence a 
bushell to two shillings. Decem Scrip- 
tores, 2468. 

From these scattered facts, it ap- 
pears, that cold Springs and wet Au- 
tumns are the most ungenial to this 
Country, at least so far as concerns the 
results of tillage. Our late plentiful 
years have been distinguished by hard 
wiatry frosts, warm springs abound- 
ing in showers, dry summers and au- 
tumas. It is not perhaps, after all, the 
quantity of rain, which does us so 
much injury, as the privation of sun; 
and it is an unnoticed fact, that da- 
ring our two last rainy years, the wet 
has much resulted from changes of 
the wind, suddenly, in opposite direc- 
tions; and this was assuredly the 
cause of the drought in the North in 
1816, The rains came in here with 

cause 
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South and South-Westerly winds: but 
before they could proceed to the Bal- 
tick, and adjacent countries, were 
blown back again by a North and 
North Wester. 

It is certain, that the winds are very 
well understood by Philosophers; and 
the effects of the variations of the 
Polar Ice upon temperature, by infer- 
ence, upon the rarefaction or conden- 
sation of air, so as to affect the ac- 
tion of the winds, in certain direc- 
tions, are facts, if ascertainable with 
philosophical precision, of much mo- 
ment; for upon the propensity of any 
country to wet or dry seasons, depends 
its respective capacity for agriculture 
or pasturage. If the former should 
predominate for a long time in this 
country, the grazing husbandry would 
a * proportionally increase. 

0 


urs, &c. WEATHER-WISE. 
ee oneal 
Mr. Ursan, July 6. 


number of the Annales Ency- 
clopédiques, a French periodical pub- 
lication, I was not a little surprized to 
find in it an account of a dinner given 
at Paris by our countryman, the Rev. 
Dispix, on the 17th of last month, 
on occasion of the Anniversary of the 
Roxburghe Club. As it may afford 
‘some amusement to the members of 
that association, and to your Biblio- 
maniacal readers in general, I send 
you a translation of the chief parts 
of it. xX. Y. 


Dinner given at Paris on the 17th of 
June, 1818, the Anniversary of the 
lostitution of theRoxsurcaeCvvs, 
by the Rev. T. F. Disprn, the Vice- 
President. 

Among the foreigners of distin- 
guished reputation uow iv Paris is 
the celebrated bibliographer, Mr. Dib- 
din, the author of the Catalogue of 
Earl Spencer's Library. The titles of 
Mr. Dibdin’s works will be found in 
the Biographie des Hommes vivans ; 
but they are scarcely known out of 
England, on account of their price 
and rarity. As the King’s Librar 
possesses the whole of them, I will 
here mention the four last, viz. the 
Bibliomania; the Typographical Anti- 
quities; the Bibliotheca Spenceriana ; 
and the Bibliographical Decameron. 

Mr. Dibdin, already known by his 
bibliographical pursuits, was intro- 
duced to me through one of my dear- 
est and most honorauble friends in 


-_ accidentally met with a 
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England, Dawson Turner, Esq. Mr. 
Dibdin intends publishing ~y 
and bibliographical Tour throug 
France, Germany, and the Nether- 
lands; a design which is too much in 
unison with that kind of study to 
which I have devoted my life, not to 
have cemented our connexion, and 
our intercourse has now become an 
intimacy. Mr. Dibdin bas shewn me 
the beautiful drawings which he had 
executed at Caen, Falaise, Brieux, 
Rouen, and other oy formerly in 
the possession, and the residence, of 
the English. They are executed with 
admirable accuracy and truth, by Mr. 
Lewis, an English artist, whom he 
carries with him. Mr. Dibdin was 
also desirous to make drawings from 
some manuscripts, and to describe 
some rare books, in the Royal Library; 
my fellow librarians and myself af- 
forded him all those facilities which 
we think it a duty to afford every 
one, but which becomes a source of 
real pleasure when exerted in favour 
of wen of so much merit. 

The 17th of June drew near; the 
anniversary of that day on which the 
Marquis of Blandford (now Duke of 
Marlborough) obtained for @.2260. 
the celebrated edition of Boccacio, 
printed by Valdarfer: this purchase 
gave birth to a singular institution, 
the anniversary of which Mr. Dibdin 
was pleased to commemorate this year 
in Paris, at the same moment that its 
Members were assembled in London 
for a like purpose. To this enter- 
tainment he had invited M. Denon, to 
whom France is still indebted for a 
great part of the manuscripts and rare 
editions with which it is enriched, and 
several of the guardians of the Royal 
Library, as Messrs. Vanpraet, Langiés, 
Gail, and Millin. Literary history, 
and bibliography, it may readily be 
anticipated, became an inexhaustible 
source of conversation. The meeting 
presented a mixture of mirth and gra- 
vity, suitable to a feast of the Muses; 
bn in the words of the old proverb, 
*‘ the guests were more than three, 
and less than nine.” M. Gail recited 
on the occasion some Latin verses, of 
which the cheering on drinking the 
toasts prevented the company from 
feeling all the wit and spirit at the 
moment; but they will be printed in 
the Hermes Romanus. 

Mr. Dibdin, the Amphitryon and 
President of the Feast, gave the first 


toasts: viz. 


1. Earl 








1. Earl Spencer and the distin- 
guished members of the Roxburghe Club. 

2. To the memory of Christopher Val- 
darfer, the printer of the Boccacio of 
i471; a book, the purchase of which by 
the Duke of Marlborough was the occa- 
sion of the institution of the Roxburghe 
Club. 

3. To the immortal memory of Wil- 
liam Caxton, the first English Printer. 

4. To the glory of France. 

5. To the perpetual union of France 
and England. 

6. To the Prosperity of the Royal Li- 
brary of France. 

7. To the health of its worthy guar- 
dians, whose knowledge is inexhaustible, 
and whose kindness is unwearied. 

8. To the diffusion of the Sciences, 
arts, letters, and the Bibliomania. 

9. May we meet each other on the 
same day in every year. 

These toasts were returned by ano- 
ther given by the guests, and drank 
with three times three, in the English 
style, to the Vice-President of the 
Roxburghe club, who had done them 
the honour to invite them. 

The company broke up at the hour 
when the President of the Roxburghe 
Club in London usually quits the chair; 
and Mr. Dibdin, the Vice-President, 
carefully gathered up the corks, in 
order to carry them with him to Eng- 
land as a memorial of this agreeable 
dinner. A. L. Mituin. 

en 
ROXBURGHE CLUB. 

HE Members held their Anniver- 

sary meeting on Wednesday, the 
17th of June, at the Albion Tavern, 
Aldersgate street. Mr. Heber was in 
the Chair, and the members present 
were Messrs. Bentham, Boswell, Carr, 
Dodd, F. Freeling, Haslewood, Hib- 
bert, Isted, Lang, J. and E. Littledale, 
Markland, Phelps, and Ponton. 

Earl Spencer was absent, in conse- 
quence of a late melancholy event, 
the death of Lady Althorpe; and 
many of the Members were prevented 
from attending by tlie General Elec- 
tion. 

The following is a list of books 
presented by the Members on this oc- 
casion. 

By the Duke of DevonsairE.—7Zhe 
Lyf of St. Ursula, and Guystarde and 
Sygysmonde, translated from the Latin 
by William Walter. Both works ori- 


ginally printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 
the latter in 1532. 

Earl Gower.—“ Balades and other 
Poems, by John Gower,”’ now first print- 
ed from the original MS. in the Library 
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2 the Marquis of Stafford, at Trent. 
am. 

Sir M. Sykes, Bart.— The Chorle and 
the Byrde, translated from the French 
by Lydgate. 

Rocer Wrisranam, Esq.—*“ Dan- 
phantus, or the passions of Love, with 
the passionate Man's Pilgrimage, by 
Anthony Scoloker, 1604.” 

J. H. Markianp, Esq.—TZhe Deluge, 
and The Murder of the Innocents; two 
of the Chester Mysteries, now first 
printed from MSS. in the British Mu- 
seum, and Bodleian Library ; with the 
Proclamation and Banes, Introductory 
observations on the early English Drama, 
and Extracts from the Townley Mys 
teries. 

Joun Dent, Esq.—‘* The Solempni- 
ties and Triumphes doon and made at 
the Spousells and Mariage of the King’s 
{Henry VII.] Doughter, the Ladye 
Marye, to the Prynce of Castile, Arche- 
duke of Austrige,” from an unique tract 
printed by Pynson, in the British Mu- 
seum. 

Rev. T. F. Dispin.—TZhe Coplaynte of 
a Lover's Lyfe, and The Contraverse 
bytwene a Lover and a Jaye, by Thomas 
Feylde, both originally printed by Wyn- 
kyn de Worde. 

Epwarp Littiepa.e, Esq.—“ Diana, 
or the excellent conceitful Sonnets of 
Henry Constable,’’ supposed to have 
been printed either in 1592 or 1594. 

W. Bentuam, Esq.—** Discours du 
grand et magnifique triumphe, fait au 
Mariage de tresnoble et magnifique 
Prince Frangois de Vallois Roy Dauphin, 
et de treshaute et vertueuse Princesse 
Madame Marie d’Estreuart Royne d’Es- 
cosse. A Roven, 1558.”’ 

—__— 
CaTHEDRAL ScHoo.s. 
(Continued fron LXXXVIIT. 488.) 
Mr. Urnsan, Crosby-square, May 17. 


LicuFiELp. 

HE Choristers of this Cathedral 

are by the Statutes eight in num- 
ber; and it is usual to have two su- 
pernumeraries on probation. They 
are chosen by the Precentor. The 
organist is master of the boys, and 
has a small salary, in addition to a 
Vicar Choral’s place, for teaching 
them music. This he does in the Or- 
gan loft, accompanying them with 
the Organ. He is not confined toa 
certain number of hours of teaching, 
but the time is always after morning 
service. Beyond this, till within a re- 
cent period, there was no establish- 
ment for the education of the Choris- 
ters in this Cathedral, and from this 


body there has never yet been pro- 
duced 
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duced any persons distinguished as 
Musical composers. I am happy to 
add, that the present Dean and Chap- 
ter have lately established a school 
for the choristers, and appointed a 
Master at their own expense; but I 
am not yet enabled to state what 
course of education has been adopted. 

Oxrorp. At the Cathedral of 
Christ Church, and at several of the 
Colleges, very judicious arrangements 
have been made, to promote the ge- 
neral respectability and welfare of the 
singing boys: their education, both 
musical and classical, has been amply 
provided for, and many of the officia- 
ting Clergy in the Cathedral and Col- 
legiate Choirs throughout England, 
were trained in these schools. 

Perersorovucn. This is one of 
the Cathedrals governed by the Sta- 
tutes of Henry VIII. The Choristers 
are admiiied into the King’s Grammar 
School, and are taught Reading, Wri- 
ting, and Arithmetic by the Master, 
whose duty itis to instruct twenty boys, 
of whom the six Choristersalways form 
a part, and are nominated in prefer- 
ence to other candidates. They are 
instructed in singing by the organist, 
for which purpose they attend in the 
Cathedral three times every week 
after morning service. 

These particulars were most obli- 
gingly transmitted to me some time 
since, from unquestionable authority ; 
and it appears that the boys belong- 
ing to the Choir of Peterborough 
so recently as 1816 were among 
those most indebted to their Rev. 
Guardians. I am sorry that subse- 
quent inquiries should have thrown 
any doubt upon this statement, so ho- 
nourable to the superior members of 
the Cathedral; the Dean having in- 
formed me in auswer to my applica- 
tion that the above statement is not 
accurate, but at the same time declin- 
ing to make any communication on 
the subject of their present regula- 
tions. 

Rocuesrer. The organist is ex- 
pected to give the Choristers such in- 
structions in vocal musie¢ as may enable 
them to sing in the Cathedral service; 
but, unless I am misinformed, the 
Dean and Chapter do not interfere in 
any other part of their education. 

SavisBury is one of the Cathedrals 
on the old foundation, and has been 
long celebrated for the excellence of 
its Choral service, andthe munificent 
provision which has at different times 
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been made for the various members 
of the Choir. According to the an- 
cient statutes of the Cathedral, the in- 
struction of the boys forms a part of 
the Precentor’s duty, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Cathedral is required to 
superintend the Grammar Schools*. 
Though some of these statutes are no 
longer in force, and some of these 
endowments are diverted from their 
original design, the Choristers of Sa- 
lisbury still enjoy advantages supe- 
rior to the generality of their bre- 
thren. They are treated with much 
liberality, are admitted into the Col- 
lege School, and wear the collegiate 
dress. The course of education in- 
cludes Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, 
Latin, and Music. he boys are 
characterised, as being remarkable 
for their Musical proficiency and cor- 
rect deportment ; and the patronage 
of the Chapter has usually been ex- 
tended to promote their future respec- 
tability in life. The candidates for 
admission into such a School are ou- 
merous, and in addition to the eight 
endowed choristers, there are usually 
four probationers. 

Weuts. The Choristers are six in 
number, and nominated by the Dean 
and Chapter. They all are required to 
attend the Choral service in the Cathe- 
dral twice every day, at eleven in the 
morning, and three in the afternoon ; 
and are educated in Writing, Reading, 
and Arithmetic by a schoolmaster, 
upon an ancient foundation. Their 
proper hours of study are from 7 to 
9 and 10 to 12 in the morning, and 
from 2to 5 in the afternoon, of course 
excluding the service hours; they are 
taught music by the organist. There 
is no exhibition or other provision 
for superannuated choristers. They 
have often settled in, life in respect 
able trades, and some have arrived at 
eminence as professional gentlemen. 

Worcester. There are ten cho- 
risters belonging to Worcester Cathe- 
dral, elected by the Dean and Chapter, 
by whem they are liable to be dis- 
moe for misconduct, but not by 
the Dean or a Residentiary singly. 
They do not belong as a matter of 
course to the College Schvol, but by 
the kindness of the Dean and Chapter 





* To the same effect are the Statutes 
of Lichfield, Lincoln, and most otber 
Cathedrals of Benedictine Foundation. 
See Wilkins’s Concilia, vol. I. pp. 328, 
534, 496, 741. 
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they are almost angen admitted 
upon the Foundation, and form a part 
of the forty boys called King’s Scholars. 
In addition to Latin, they are taught 
writing and arithmetic, but neither 
the two latter, nor Greek, are required 
by the statutes. There are two mas- 
ters belonging to the College School, 
namely, a head master and an under 
master, who are elected by the Dean 
and Chapter. The Choristers are in- 
structed in music by the organist; and 
there are few Cathedrals in the United 
Kingdom which can boast a greater 
number of distinguished names among 
those who received the rudiments of 
their musical education under the su- 
perintending care of the Dean and 
Chapter. 

Yorn. There are eight Choristers 
belonging to York Minster, who are 
chosen by the organist, and prepared 
by him for the service of the Choir. 
The Dean and Chapter have provided 
for their gratuitous instruction at the 
Grammar School, inReading, Writing, 
Arithmetic, and Latin. 

From Lincoln, Norwich, aod Win- 
chester, I have not yet been favoured 
with a reply; but 1 understand the 
Choristers belonging to these Cathe- 
drals do not enjoy the benefit of a 
classical education. 

In my future communications on 
the subject, I shall be most happy in 
an opportunity to supply any omission, 
or to correct any imaccuracy; and 
through your pages I beg to repeat 
my thanks for the liberality and 
courtesy which have hitherto in most 
instances attended my inquiries. M.H. 

— 

Mr. Unsan, July 8. 

W HOEVER might be Junius, it 

is absolutely impossible for 
him to be amongst the living: for if 
the various provoking surmises which, 
year after year, have tantalized the 
publick, had not been sufficient to 
arouse him, | cannot believe that hu- 
man oature could withstand the goad- 
ing of Mrs. Olivia Wilmot Serres. In 
the name of wonder, why hear we so 
much of argumest and cenjecture, 
when a plain tale would set the mat- 
ter at rest for ever? Dr. Wilmot’s 
Life has been published by Mrs. Serres, 
and a fac-simile of his hand writing, 
which varied, it seems, as he advanced 
in years, and therefore proves that he 
must have been Junius! Dr. Wilmot 
was nota married map, and therefore 
could not but express himself in cha- 





racter, whilst writing professedly in 
disguise! What want we further, to 
convince us that Dr. Wilmot must 
have been Junius? Dr. Wilmot de. 
sired that all his papers might be 
burnt, in order that no vestige might 
afterwards betray his secret. Yet 
this very secret he is reported to have 
revealed, and in writing ; and to Mrs, 
Olivia Wilmot Serres! Such at least 
was the account of her late friend the 
Earl of W——» who has been beard 
to declare, that he had seen a letter 
attributed to Dr. Wilmot by his niece, 
which letter was not to have been 
opened, for I know not how many 
years after his (Dr. Wilmot’s) death ; 
but it so fell out, that Mrs. Serres did 
open the letter, and that the band and 
character of writing bore a st 
resemblance to that of one of the fac 
similes in the life of Dr. Wilmot (not 
very unlike the writing of Mrs. Serres 
herself, allowing for the difference 
between an old gentleman's and a 
young lady's hand with regard to 
steadiness), and must therefore be 
taken for an incontrovertible proof of 
the identity of the Author of Junius! 

Locke, or somebody, recommends 
us not to speculate in complex causes, 
but to be content with one reason 
where one is sufficient. Johnson ad- 
mirably said, that if the original poems 
of Ossian existed, the production of 
them was all that could be necessary 
to establish what Macpherson desired 
the world to believe upon his own ac- 
count. Why not producethem? They 
never existed, and therefore he could 
not produce them. 

If Dr. Wilmot wrote such a letter, 
why not produce it at once? If he 
did not, why puzzle the world with 
znigmas, and expose the memory of 
a noble friend to the imputation of 
having been unworthy of credit? 

All the denial of Sir Philip Francis, 
all the railing about Woodfall, and all 
the abuse of Dr. Butler, and all the 
severity and sarcasm upon reverend 
and irreverend writers, who presume 
to think differently (no, perhaps not) 
—to ascribe the letters of Junius to 8 
different hand from that which Mrs. 
Serres is pleased to amuse herself with 
supposing to have produced those let- 
ters, might be spared; and in pity 
to the dead as well as the living, ! 
trust, that Mrs. Serres’s next publica- 
tion will contain the ae positive 
and particular above alluded to. 


Yours, &c. W. Branpisn. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Urnsan, July 1. 


HE accompanying Drawing, a 
View of Iffley Church, Oxon, 
will, it is presumed, be acceptable 
to many of your very numerous 
readers, being a correct representa- 
tion of that antient structure. (See 
the Frontispiece to this Volume.) 
Iffley is a Village delightfully situ- 
ated on a gentle declivity, skirted on 
its Western slope by the river Thames, 
nearly two miles distant from Oxford, 
which appears in great beauty from 
this sequestered spot, rising majesti- 
cally from the valley environed with 
its classic groves, and washed. by the 
** verdant Isis,” as this 


——“* most lov'’d of all the Ocean's Sons 
By his old Sire,” 

is here called. From the celebrated 
walk of Christ Church Meadow, from 
the banks of the river, and other situ- 
ations, lffley is viewed as a striking 
feature in the surrounding landscape, 
its venerable Church forming a chief 
object, and inviting the attention of 
the Topographer and Antiquary, whose 
examination it will amply repay. The 
date of its erection is not correctly 
ascertained : its era is Saxon in every 
part; but innovation, as mischievous- 
ly busy in auvtient as in modern times, 
has been early at work on the subject 
before us. The West end is the most 
curious part of the exterior; but even 
here the Circular window in the cen- 
tral story has been altered to a Pointed 
one, for no conceivable motive, as 
the light admitted by both must be 
nearly equal: a more lameatable and 
barbarous interference is apparent in 
the upper division, where the two 
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outer arches have been cut down, and 
the windows walled up to suit a lower 
roof than the original, which most 
probably was considerably higher, as 
the marks yet remaining on the Wes- 
tern face of the tower indicate. Be- 
sides the Western, there are two other 
doorways da the North and South 
sides respectively: each of these are of 
elegant proportions, and highly deco- 
rated ; the latter, in particular, is very 
remarkable. A Saxon window alsv 
remains uotouched near each eo- 
trance: all the other windows, bhow- 
ever, throughout the Church, except- 
ing a very small one at the East end, 
have been destroyed for the admission 
of Pointed ones, possessing no other 
claim to notice. The Tower remains 
untouched, and stands iu the middle 
of the structure: its four sides, though 
usiform in general outline, present 
some subordinate variations; the win- 
dows on its Southern side are more 
decorated than the others; at the 
North-west angle is a projection, con- 
taining stairs to the top. Internally 
the Tower is supported by two very 
fine arches of large dimensions, aod 
richly ornamented; East of which is 
the chancel, with one division of the 
original roof remaining; the remaia- 
der of the chancel has a roof of the 
early Pvuioted style, and contains some 
stalls of the same architecture. Part of 
an antieot stone pulpit is remaining in 
the Church, and most of the ornaments, 
&c. of the Saxoa windows which have 
been destroyed. The font is coéval 
with the Church: itis of square form 
and large size, supported at the angles 
with columns, three of which are 
spirally ornamented. X. 


——EES 


COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 


MIDDLESEX, continued. 
MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS, continued from Part I. p. 590. 
Eooware was the curacy of Francis Coventry, author of “ Pompey the 


Little.” 
Epmonron was the vi 
Sacra.” Here were buried 


e of Dr. Henry Owen, author of “ Critica 
illiam Newbury, bostler, whose curious epi- 


taph is preserved in Lysons’s Environs, 1695; Thomas Gill, physician, 1714; 
Charles Molloy, dramatist, 1767; James Barclay, poet, whose father, au- 
thor of the Dictionary, was curate here 1771; James Vere, benefactor and au- 
thor, 1779.—In Southgate chapel is the monument of its founder, Sir John 
Weld, 1622.—Residents: At Pymmes, Cecit Lonp Buavercn. At Mr. 


Currie’s house, Sin Hven Mippieron. At Bush-hill, the 


i Pre- 


sideat Bradshaw. At the Rectory-bouse, Abp. Tiztorson.—In Bush-bill 


house is the five pi 
Gewr. Mae. » ele. 
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Gibbons, the merit of which caused the artist's introduction by Evelyn to 
Charles I1.—The two plays of “ The Witch” and “ Merry Devil” are noticed 
in the Biography, Part 1. p. 586.—The Bell-ina has acquired much celebrity 
from Cowper's Tale of John Gilpin. 

Enricxp was the residence of Edward VJ. and Elizabeth in their childhood. 
Edward kept his court here immediately after his accession, and Elizabeth 
frequently visited it when Queen.—At Elsynge-hall resided the patron of Cax- 
ton, Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, Lord High Treasurer, whose mother 
Joyce died here in 1446, and is buried under a stately monument in the 
church; Sir Thomas Lovel, K. G. Treasurer of the Household, who died here 
1524; and Philip Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, who condescended to accept 
a seat in Cromwell's House of Commons. East Lodge was a hunting-seat of 
Charles 1., and the residence of Lord Chancellor Loughborough. West 
Lodge, of Henry Coventry, Secretary of State to Charles II. South Lodge, 
of Pirr, Eart or Cuatuam.—Other eminent inhabitants were Edmund 
Calamy, nonconformist, who died here 1666; George Wharton, astrologer, 
died here 1681; Dr. Robert Uvedale, botanist, in honour of whom the plant 
Uvedalia is sv vamed, buried here 1722; Sir Richard Jebb, physician; Ri- 
chard Gough, author of “ Sepulchral Monuments,” and editor of “ Camden,” 
died here 1809; and William Saunders, physician, died here 1817.—By En- 
field Wash stands the cottage to which Elizabeth Canning swore that she was 
conveyed by two men in January 1753, and, having been robbed by Mary 
Squires a gypsey, afler a confinement of a month, escaped out of the window. 
Va this oubiess Squires was sentenced to death; and Susanva Wells, the oc- 
cupier of the cottage, to imprisonment; but through the exertions of Sir 
Crisp Gascoigne, Lord Mayor, Canning was convicted of perjury, and trans- 

rted for seven years; whilst Squires and Wells were discharged. This 
affair excited the greatest interest; and Lysons has enumerated $6 pamphiets 
and 14 prints published on the occasion; the respective parties being termed 
Canningites and Egyptians.—Here were buried William, Robert, and Mar- 
garet Deane, the first persons exccuted under the Coventry act, 1667; Joha 
Truss, aged 112, 1723; and Susanna Wells, above mentioned, 1763. 

At Fecraam was buried William Wynne Ryland, engraver, executed for 
forgery, 1783. 

Fincutey was the rectory of John de Feckenham, last abbot of West- 
minster; William Coton, Bp. of Exeter; John Bancroft, Bp. of Oxford; and 
Joha Barkbam, real author of “ Guillim’s Heraldry."—Here were buried 
Sir Thomas Frowick, Chief Justice, 1506; Charles Lilly, perfumer, noticed 
in the Tatler, Nos. 92, 94, 101, 103, and 250, in the Spectator, Nos. 16 and 
358, and Guardian, No. 64, 1746; Anne Maynard, aged 112, 1756, and “ honest 
Tom Payne,” one of the most eminent booksellers of this Country, 1799.— 
The March of the Guards towards Scotland in 1745, and their halt at this place, 
is the subject of Hogarth’s most celebrated painting. 

Friarn Barner was the residence of Chief Justice Sir John Popham. 

Fuvnaw was the rectory of Richard Hill, Bp. of London; Henry King, Bp. of 
Chichester ; Thomas Howell, Bp. of Bristol; and Michael Lort, antiquary. The 
vicarage of Adonirain Byfield, celebrated by Butler; and Dennison Cumber- 
land, Bp. of Kilmore.—In the church are monuments of Sir William Butts, phy- 
sician to Henry VIII., celebrated by Shakspeare, 1545; Sir Thomas Smith, 
Statesman and scholar, 1609; John Viscount Mordaunt (by Bushoel and Bird, 
cost £.400.) 1675; Humphrey Henchman, Bp. of London, 1675; Dorothy Lady 
Clarke, (by Grinling Gibbons, cost £.300.) 1695; and a cenotaph for Beitsy 
Portsus, Bp. of London, 1809. In the church-yard are tombs of the Bishops 
of London, Henry Compron, 17133; John Robinson 1723; Epuunp Gisson 
(who has a cenotaph in the church) 1748; Thomas Sherlock, 1761; Thomas 
Hayter, 1762; Richard Terrick, 1777; Rossar Lowrs, 1787; and John 
Randolph, 1813. lo Fulham were also buried, Sir Sampson Norton, master 
of the ordnance to Henry VIII. 1517; John Tamworth, statesman, 1569; 
Jobn Florio, translator of Montaigne, 1625; Sir Francis Child, Lord Mayor 
in 1699, 1713; Richard Fiddes, biographer of Wolsey, 1725; Jeffery Ekins, 
Dean of Carlisle, translator of Apollonius Rhodius, 1741; Christopher 
Wilson, Bp. of Bristol, 1792; William Cadogan, physician, 1797; and Gran- 


ville Sharp,- philanthropist and scholar, 1813.—Other eminent a 
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Sim Tuomas Bopiey: Chief Justices Sir John Vaughan and Sir Edward 
Saunders: Admiral Sir Charles Wager: Caantns Morpaunt, Earl of Peter- 
borough, and his second wife Mrs. Anastasia Robinson, ap Opera singer: 
George Hickman, Bp. of Londonderry, who died here 1713; the tope- 
grapher Norden; the comedian Foote; the naturalist Catesby; the en- 
graver Bartolozzi; and the novelist Richardson, who wrote bis “ Clarissa 
Harlow,” and “ Sir Charles Grandison,” at his house at North end, wheace 
he removed to Parsons Green (both in this parish) where Thomas Edwards, 
author of “ Canons of Criticism,” on a visit to him, died 1757.—Fulham 
palace contains some finely painted glass, and numerous portraits of its pre- 
lates. In it died Walter de Grey, Abp. of York, 1255; aud of the Bishops 
of London, Richard de Gravesend, 1303; John Aylmer, 1594; Compton; 
Robinson ; and Lowth. A large chair in the shrubbery, in which the fero- 
cious Bonner used to sit in judgment, is the subject of a pleasing little poem 
by Mrs. Hanvah More. 

Garenrorp Macna was the rectory of John de Feckenham, last Abbot 
of Westminster; and Edward Terry, Eastern traveller, buried here 1660. 

In Greenrorp Parva, or Perivace, was buried Philip Fletcher, Dean of 
Kildare, poet, 1765. 

In Hacxney were buried Christopher Urswick, its rector, Dean of Windsor, 
statesman, 1521; Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland, K.G, who arrested 
Cardinal Wolsey, 1537; Edward de Vere, Earl of Oxford, K.G. warrior and 
poet, 1604; David Doulben, its vicar, Bp. of Bangor, 1633; Owen Rowe, 
regicide, and Susanna Perwick, musician, 1661; William Spurstowe, its 
vicar, one of the authors of “* Smectymouus,” 1666; John Worthingtes, 
its lecturer, editor of Mede’s works, 1671; Timothy Hall, Bp. of Oxford, 
1690; William Bates, nonconformist, author of “* Harmony of the Altributes,” 
1699; Robert Flemiog, nonconformist, author of “ Christology,” 17165 
Peter Newcome, its vicar, author of Catechetical sermons, 1738; Richard 
Newcome, Bp. of St. Asaph, 1769; and Francis Xavier de Oliveyra, pro- 
testant proselyte and author, 1783.—Of this church also was rector, Richard 
Sampson, Bp. of Lichfield and Coventry; Vicars, Gitsert Suexvon, Abp. of 
Canterbury, and Calybute Downing, Parliamentarian divine, who died here 
1644: Lecturer, Joh Strype, antiquary, who died here 1737.—Of the old 
Dissenting meeting-house were pastors, Philip Nye, and Adoniram Byfield 
of Hudibrastic celebrity; Dr. William Bates, before mentioned; and Dr. 
Matthew Henry, biblical commentator, Of the New or Gravel-pit meeting, 
Dr. Richard Price, the calculator, who died here 1791; and Dr. Jose 
Priestley, who, previously to his departure for America, preached his farewell 
sermon here, March 30, 1194.—Here in 1637, Thomas Fairfax, afterwards 
the famous Parliamentarian General, was married to Aone daughter of Lord 
Vere.—Here were educated Catharine Phillips, generally known as “Orinda,” 
and the brother dramatists Benjamiv and John Hoadly.—Other inhabitants; 
Cecilia the learned daughter of Sir Thomas More, wife of Giles Heron of 
Shacklewell, Esq.; Offspring Blackall, Bp. of Exeter; Thomas Woed, Bp. 
of Lichfield and Coventry, founder of Hackney alms-houses; Lord Brooke, 
Parliamentarian general, slain at Lichfield; Sir Julius Caesar, Master of the 
Rolls; Colonel Okey, regicide; Sir Thomas Vyner, Lord Mayor, the first 
Kaight made after the Restoration, who died here 1665; Daniel De Foe, 
author of ** Robinson Crusoe ;” Dr. Bernard Mandeville, author of “ The 
Fable of the Bees,” who died here 1733; and Johu Ward, the usurer, cele- 
brated by Pope, in the quaternion, 

“To Ward, to Waters, Chartres, and the Devil.” 

At Haney were buried its native Sir William Stamford, Judge, 1558; 
Sir Roger Wilbraham, Master of Requests (monument by Nicholas Stone, 
cost £80.) 1616; John Monro, physician, eminent in cases of insanity, 1792; 
Mrs. Hester Chapone, belles-lettres writer, 1801; Rev. David Garrow, 
father of the present Baron of the Exchequer (monument by Bacon) 1805,— 
Johu Booker, astrologer, was a writing-master here.—An iron beacon still 
remains on the top of the church-tower. 

In Hammensmitn chapel is a bronze bust of Charles J. under which, in a 
marble ura, is the heart of the loyal donor, Sir Nicholas Crispe; who in- 
vented the present mode of makivg bricks, which were first used in building 


Bran- 
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Brandenburg house.—Here were buried Sir Samuel Morland, mechanic, in- 
veotor of the Speaking-trumpet, 1696; William Lloyd, the deprived Bp. of 
Norwich, 1708; William Sheridan, Bp. of Kilmore, 1711; Sir Philip Me- 
dows, diplomatist, 1718; George Bubb Doddington, Lord Melcombe, com- 
—< by Young and Thomson, 1762; Thomas Worlidge, artist, 1766; 

on. James Robert Talbot, Roman Catholic Bp. of Birtha, 1790; Arthur 
Murphy, dramatist, 1805; and Sir Elijah Impey, Chief Justice at Calcutta, 
«++.» Inhabitants: Alice Periers, “ Lady of the Sun,” the beautiful favour- 
ite of Edward liI.; Margaret Hughes, actress, mistress of Prince Rupert; 
Katharine dowager Queen of Charles II. ; Sir Leoline Jenkins, civilian, whe 
died here 1685; the physicians, Dr. Radcliffe, founder of the Radcliffe library, 
and Sir Clifton Wintringham, who died here 1704: the late Margrave of Bran- 
denburgh Anspach; James Elphinstone, author on philology, who died here 
1809: Philip James de Loutherbourg, painter, who died here 1812.—At the 
Dove Coffee-house, Thomson composed the greater part of his “ Winter.” 
—Here is a convent of English Bevedictine Nuns. 

In HampsteaD were buried Armigel Waad, voyager, 1568; Thomas Jevon 
and Chrisiopher Bullock, comedians and dramatists, 1688 and 1722; George 
Sewell, poet and physician, 1726; James Pitt, political writer, the ** Mother 
Osborne” of Pope, 1763; William Popple, } sawwairrehy 1764; James Mac 
Ardeli and Charles Spooner, mezzotinlo engravers, 1765 and 1767; Anthony 
Askew, bibliographer and physician, 1774; James Pettit Andrews, historian, 
1797 ; Frances, wife of the present Lord Erskine (monument by Bacon) 1809; 
and Dorothea, the mother of Miss Joanna Baillie, dramatist of the Pas- 
sions, who resides at Hampstead.—Branch hill Lodge was the seat of Lord 
Chancellor Macclesfield; Rosslyn house, of Lord Chancellor Loughborough ; 
aod at Hampstead heath, the seat of Lord Chancellor Erskine —At the Upper 
Flask inn were held the summer meetings of the Kit Cat club; this house after- 
wards became the seat of George Steevens, whose fourth edition of Shake- 
speare was revised here, and who died here 1800.—At Chichen-house in 
early life lodged Murray, afterwards Lory Cnier Justice MAnsFiEcp; and in 
it died Samuel Gale, antiquary, 1754.—At Frognall lodged together the fa- 
mous actors, Booth, Wilkes, and Cibber.—On Haverstock hill was the resi- 
dence of Sir Charles Sedley, wit and poet, who died there 1721 ; and the same 
house was occupied in 1712 by Sir Richard Steele —At Belsize house, once a 
celebrated place of entertainment, resided the late universally lamented premier, 
the Rt. Hon. Spencer Perceval. In Hampstead resided Sir Henry Vane, fana- 
tic and republican, who was here seized and conveyed to the Tower, and in 
the same house, Josera Butier, Bp. of Durham, author of the “ Analogy;” 
John Wylde, Lord Chief Baron, who died here 1697; Dean Sherlock, au- 
thor on Death, who died here 1107; Thomas Rowe, biographer, (husband 
of the pious Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe) who died here 1715; Arthur Mayn- 
wariog, author of the ~~ Gay and Ansutunort, who had lodgings here 
for the benefit of their health: Axensive, who practised as a physician 
here; and Dr. Jounsoyn, who lodged here in 1748, and here composed his 
 Jmitation of the 10th Satire of Juvenal,”"—* Hampstead heath” is the title 
of'a comedy by Thomas Baker. 

Hamprow was the vicarage of Samuel Croxall, author of the “ Fair Cir- 
esssian,” and editor of Bsop’s Fables.—Here were buried Thomas Ripley, 
architect, 1758; John Beard, vocal performer, 1791; and Richard Tickell, 
political writer, author of ‘* Anticipation,” 1793. Near Hampton was the 
seat of Edward Lovibond, poet, author of “ Tears of Old May day,” who 
died here 1775. At Hampton Wick resided Stn Ricnanp Steeve; at Bushy 
park the premier, Lord North; at Hampton house Davin Garrick, who 
erected here a temple, with a statue by Roubiliac, in honour of Shakspeare. 
Hameton Court, the largest of the Royal palaces, was built by Car- 
dinal W lsey, who, in 1527, gave a most superb entertainment to the French 
ambassadors here: he presented it to Henry VIII. since which time it has 
been tie occasional residence of all our Sovereigns excepting his present Ma- 
jesty. Nov. 18, 1657, Cromwell's daughter Elizabeth was here married to 
Lord Baiconberg ;and Aug. 6, 1658, his favourite daughter Mrs. Claypole 
died here. The Eastern front 330 feet long, and the Southern 328, were 


added by William III. Architect Sir Christopher Wren, who passed the —_ 
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part of his life at Hampton Court Green. It was recently the asylum of the 

t King of the Netherlands. Among its numerous paintings, one room 
contains the portraits of 18 celebrated admirals; another, * the Beauty room,” 
of Mary II. and 8 ladies of her court, by Kueller; and a third, constructed 
for the purpose, holds the pictorial boast of Britain, Raffael’s seven cartoons, 
of which two have been exquisitely engraved by Holloway. 

Hanweut was the “2 of Rowland Stedman, nonconformist, and 
George Henry Glasse, Greek scholar. Here was buried Jonas Haaway, 
philanthropist, 1786. 

Hanworth was the rectory of Adam de Brom, founder of Oriel College, 
Oxford. . Here was a small but favourite palace of Heary VIII., in which 
his widow Catharine Parr and her third husband, Sir Thomas Seymour Lord 
Admiral, with their ward Elizabeth, afterwards Queen, frequently resided. 
It subsequently was the seat of Francis Lord Cottington of this place. 

Harerierp Prace, lately pulled down, was the residence of Lord Chief 
Justice Sir Edward Anderson; Lord Keeper Egerton, Viscount Brackley, and 
his wife Alice Countess of Derby, who was complimented by Harrington in a 

oem on her marriage, by Spenser under the name of Amaryllis, and by 

ilton, whose masque of ** Arcades” was first performed here before her in 
1633. She was buried in the church under a splendid monument in 1687. 
Io this house also resided the loyal George Lord Chandos, to whom the cele- 
brated divine Dr. John Conant (of whom it was said “* Conanti nihil difficile”) 
was domestic chaplain. It afterwards became the property of the Newdi- 
gates, who have splendid monuments in the church, among which are those 
of Sir Richard, Lord Chief Justice, 1678; Mary, wife of his son Sir Richard, 
the second Baronet (by Grinling Gibbuns) 1692; and Sir Roger, the last Ba- 
ronet, founder of the Newdigate prize, Oxford, 1806. In the church was also 
buried its former curate Johu Prickett, Bishop of Gloucester, 1680. 

Harvincron was the rectory of Juhu Kyte, Bishop of Carlisle; and Joseph 
Trapp, translator of Virgil, buried here (epitaph by himself) 1747. Dawley 
house was the favourite retirement of Henry Sr. Joux, Viscount Bolingbroke. 

Harrow was an antieot occasional residence of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury. It was .he rectory of Cuthbert Tonstali, Bishop of Durham; and of Wil- 
liam Boiton, the last Prior of St. Bartholomew’s, Smithfield. The present vicar 
is the Rev. J. W. Cunningham, author of that extremely pleasing tale, “ The 
Velvet Cushion.” Here were buried John Lyon, yeoman, founder of its 
school, 1592; Sir Arthur Atye, public orator at Oxford, secretary to the 
Earl of Essex, 1604; Sir Samuel Garth, poet and physician, 1719; the three 
head masters of its school, Thomas Brian, 1730; Thomas Thackeray, 1760; 
and Robert Sumner (epitaph by Dr. Parr, who was born at Harrow, 1747) 
1771. Here were educated William Baxter, author of * Glossarium Antiqui- 
tatum;” Sin Wittiam Jones; the iate Ma. Percevas, and Ma. Saeripan; 
with the present Bishop of Cloyne, Dr. Parr, Marquis Hastings, Earls Spencer 
and Aberdeen, Lord Byron, the Right Honourable Robert Peel, and the 
Honourable William Spencer. 

Hayes was an antient occasional residence of the Archbishops of Canterbury; 
the rectory of Robert Wright, Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry; and Patri 
Young, Greek scholar, translator of Clemeut: the vicarage of Henry Gold, 
-an accomplice of Elizabeth Barton, “ the holy maid of Kent,” executed with 

her 1534, (To be concluded in our next.) Byro. 

a 

Remarks on the Signs of Inns, &c. -_ few still —— “i 

‘ of them are occasionally exhibi 
(Continued from Part 1. p. 593-) on the sign-boards of bowen in the 
"CHE Cross. Many beautiful spe- towns where they are situate, whilst 
cimens of the architectural skill the recollection of others, once of 
and piety of our aucesfors, in the conspicuous beauty; as of the Cross 
Crosses which were the usual orna- at Coventry, is recalled to the mind 

ments of market-places and church- by the representation on the si 
yards, fell a sacrifice to the fanatical board, which has outlived the original. 
zeal of the Parliamentarians in the On the death of Eleanor, the ami- 
time of the unhappy Charics; but able wife of Edward I. ete ' 
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of Ferdinand 111. King of Castile and 
Eeon, which happened at Hardeby in 
Bincolushire, Nov. 28, 1291, ber body, 
by order of Edward, was removed to 

estininster; and in testimony of the 
tender affection which he felt and she 
#0 justly merited, he erected at every 

jace where the corpse rested on its 
| saaling an elegant cross, adorned 
wilh the statue and arms of the de- 
éeased. Three of these beautiful and 
affectionate memorials still remain, 
eve at Geddington in Northampton- 
shire; one called Queen's Cross, vear 
Northampton; aad one situate in 
Hertfordshire, butnear to the town 
of Waltham in Essex. The last place 
where the body was deposited prior 
to its sepulture in the Abbey, was at 
the then village of Charing, between 
London and Westminster, which, from 
the memorial erected by Edward, ob- 
tained its present appellation of Cha- 
ning-cross, and where a large coach 
iau at preseut exhibits the sigan of a 
Golden Cross. 

The antient cross was destroyed by 
the enlightened advocates for a radical 
reform ; who encouraged the arts, by 
erdering the demolition of those mo- 
numeats of piety which were adorned 
with the most exquisite specimens of 
seulpture and painting; who patro- 
nized literature, by seriously consider- 
ing the propriety of destroying all 
records of past ages, and beginning 
every thing anew; who purified the 
administration of justice, by obtaining 
with their clamours the execution of 
the patriot Wentworth, aod the veune- 
table Laud, in direct oppusition to 
every principle of equity or law; who 
murdered their King for a breach of 
the privileges of the Commons, and 
elevated. a Protector, who with a mili- 
tary force turned all the Members out 
of doors; who declared a House of 
Lords to be useless and dangerous, 
yet instituted a new Rouse, by raising 
ta the Peerage the very dregs of the 
people; who abolished Episcopacy, and 
ejected from their benefices those 
“scandalous ministers” who taught 
the people ‘to fear God and honour 
the King,” and filled their pulpits 
with Fifth-M onarchy men, who preach- 
ed blasphemy and treason. Such were 
the blessings of a radical reform in 
vur own country; but even these have 
been obscured by the superior glories 
of a neighbouring Nation in modern 
days. The murder of its Sovereigas 
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with circumstances of unparalleled 
atrocity; the ceaseless fall of the axe 
or guillotioe; the public spectacles 
of monsters with their bodies entwined 
with the reeking and bloody entrails 
of their victims; the general avowal of 
Atheisin (thougi indeed the Natioual 
Assembly did fecide by their vote ig 
favour of the existence of aGod!)—alj 
at length terminating in a military 
despotism which depopulated the Ne 
tion, and proved the scourge of the 
whole civilized world, till at lengih 
overthrowo by the councils and the 
arms of britain—all these unequivo- 
cally attest the superior glories of the 
Age of Reason, and the triumph of 
the Kights of Man. 

Elevated as we are to the highest 
eminence of political glory ; possessed 
of a constitution the admiration and 
envy of the world; secured in our 
persons and property by the pure ad. 
ministration of equitable laws; and 
enjoying the most perfect rational 
liberty, both civil and religious: sball 
we codanger these inestimable bless 
ings by snapping at a shadow, b 
searching for some theoretic quell 
which, like the apples of the Caspian, 
however temptiog in prospect, have 
always proved, on tasting, dust and 
bitterness? If we once allow an in- 
road to the waters through those em- 
bankments which the wisdom of our 
forefathers have raised for our pro- 
tection, who shall say to the Ocean, 
** Thus far shalt thou go, and no far- 
ther?” If we once put the stove of 
avarchy in motion, will not its descent 
be commensurate with our preseat 
elevation? aod vainly may we altempt 
tu check ils progress till all that is 
sacred has been crushed by its force— 


*Quieta ne movete.” * Principiis obsta.” 


The proverb, He begs like a cripple 
ata cross, which we still use to denote 
a peculiar earvestness of entreaty, bas 
been handed down to us from those 
times when the afflicted poor used to 
solicit alms at the different crosses. 


Tue Cross Hanns. Tue Turee 
Crosses. Tue FourCrosses. Crosses 
were antiently erected at the mecting 
of public roads, and very many of 
the houses decorated with the above 
signs are thus situated. 

Constantine by law first abolished 
the punishment of the cross, which 
had been used by the Romans till his 
time. Lt had been also inflicted as 
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the Assyrians, Egyptians, Persians, 
Carthaginians, and even the Greeks. 

The lavention or discovery of the 
Cross, as appears by our Almanacks, 
is celebrated on May 8. Helena, the 
mother of Constantine, when 80 years 
of aye, visited the Holy Land, and, 
according to the Legend, discovered 
the three crosses on which our Saviour 
and the two thieves had been crucified. 
To ascertain the one on which our 
Saviour had been suspended, the corpse 
of a woman was laid upon each alter- 
sately; the two first produced not 
any effect, but the latter unquestion- 
ably established its verity by instantly 
restoring the woman to life. The 
Cross itself too, although divided and 
subdivided ito innumerable frag- 
ments, which were distributed among 
the pious, so that the pieces taken 
from it amounted to treble the quan- 
tity of wood of which it originally 
cousisted, yet nevertheless remained 
undiminished ond entire!!! 

Our antient Englesh Historians assert 
that Constantine the Great was born 
at Colchester, and that Heléna bis 
mother was the daughter of Coel a 
British Prince; but these assertions 
are discredited by modern anthors. 
The island in which Buonaparte is 
now coufined was named in honour 
of her, and consequently the common 
proounciation of it, as St. Helena, is 
tocorrect. 

Many deeds of Synods were antiently 
issued, expressing that, ae my Lord the 
Bishop could not write, at his request 
others had subscribed for him. Many 
charters granted by nobles, and even 
by sovereigns, bore their mark, or 
“ Signum Crucis” alone, “ pro igno- 
rantia literarum,” as io a charter 
dated about the year 700 by Withred 
King of Kent. Even the great Em- 
peror Justinian was compelled to have 
his hand guided by a secretary, or he 
would not have been able to have 
subscribed to any of his edicts. From 
this custom of making crosses are de- 
rived the words signing and signature, 
used as synonymes for subscribing and 
subscription. 

There is a vulgar opinion that those 
monumental effigies which we not 
unfrequently meet with in antient 
charches, having their legs crossed, 
were intended as representations of 
Knight Templars; but this distinction 
was not exclusively confined to that 
order, but extended to any knight 
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who had visited the Holy Land, or 
had even assumed the cross on hie 
habit as siguificant of his intention of 
such an expedition. 

Guillim enumerates 39, and Colam- 
biere 72, different sorts of crosses used 
in Heraldry. St.George’s cross, Gules 
oo a field Argent, is the standard of 
England, that Saint being the reputed 
Patron of this nation. 

Tue Cross Foxes, the sign of the 
principal inn at Oswestry i Shropshire, 
and of very many public houses in 
North Wales, bas been adopted from 
the armorial bearings of Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynn, bart. Lord Lieu- 
tevant of the counties of Denbigh and 
Merioneth, and Knight of the Shire 
for the former county, a gentleman 
not more distinguished for the extent 
of his domains than for his public 
spirit, asthe patron of agricultural 
improvement, and as the Colonel of 
the Flint and Denbigh militia, which 
he commanded in France when those 
worthy Cambro-Britons volunteered 
their services to join the victorious 
army of the Duke of Wellington. 

Foote having been in company with 
an ancestor of the present baronet, a 
very large man, and being asked how 
he liked him, replied, “ Oh, a true 
Welshman, all mountain and barren- 
ness,” 

Tue Cross Kers. Inn-keepers, 
who were tenants or had been ser- 
vants to Religious houses or persons, 
would naturally assume for their siga 
some significant device; and to this 
cause in many instances may be as- 
cribed the common signs of the Cross, 
the Cross Keys, the Lamb, the Car 
dinal’s Cap, the Crosier, and the 
Mitre. 

The Keys are the well-known em- 
blem of st. Peter, derived from the 
metaphorical saying of our Saviour, 
Matthew xvi. 19; and crossed saltire- 
wise, their usual form on siga-boards, 
are borne in the arms of the Arch- 
bishops of York and Cashel, the 
Bishops of Exeter, Peterborough, 
Gloucester, “Limerick, Dromore, and 
Down. 

One of ovr antient theatres wae 
distinguished by this sign. 

Tue Crown. Sigas, sow almost 
exclusively confined to publicans, were 
former!y common to other tradesmen 
also. The Crown then, as at present, 
was a favourite; and such was the 
jealous tyranny of Edward 1V. that 
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one Walter Walker, a respectable 
grocer in Cheapside, was executed, 
as Shakespeare makes Richard truly 
declare, 

** Only for saying he would make bis son 
Heir to the m, meaning indeed his 


house, 
Which by the sign thereof was called so.” 

A Grocer at present merely desig- 
nates a seller of sugar, tea, plumbs, 
and spices; but its vriginal siguifica- 
tion was a wholesale werchant, one 
who dealt in large quantities of any 
merchandize, or in the gross. Bya 
similar use of the figure synecdoche, 
or pulling the whole for a part, the 
general name of Stationer, which ori- 
ginally meant apy one that kept a 
station or shop, is now confined to a 
seller of pens, ink, and paper; and a 
Mercer, which formerly was syno- 
nimous with Merchant, is now applied 
to a mere dealer in silks. The word 
Millener, one who sells ribands and 
dresses fur women, is a corruption of 
Milainer, by which name the iacorpo- 
rated company of Haberdashersin Lon- 
don was originally known, and was so 
called from dealing in merchandize 
chiefly imported from Milan. Cord- 
wainer, the common legal appellation 
of a shoe-maker, as | have before 
mentioned in the article “ Crispin,” 
is derived from Cordovan, a peculiar 
kind of leather, originally made at 
Cordova in Spain. There are two 
trading companies of the city of Lon- 
don, the names of which are becoming 
obsolete, viz. Fletchers or arrow- 
makers, from fléche, an arrow; and 
Loriners or horse-accoutrement ma- 
kers, from the French Lormiers, de- 
rived from the Latin Jorum, a bridle 
or horse-harness. 

Cheapside, where Walker the grocer 
lived, obtains its appellation from 
Cheap, or Cheaping, the antient name 
of a market. A Chapman, therefore, 
is a market-man, and its abbreviation 
Chap is often used by the vulgar for 
any person of whom they mean to 
speak with freedom or disrespect. 

The Crown is often joined on our 
siga-boards with some other repre- 
sentation. The Crown and Anchor 
in the Strand, is a tavern much cele- 
brated for public meetings. The Bell 
and Crown is a large coach inn in 
Holborn. The Rose and Crown is a 
very frequent sign. The principal 


jun at Leicester is called the Three 
Crowns. 
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The following anecdote was related 
by Horace Walpole: “ Queen Caro. 
line spoke of shutting up St. James’s 
Park, and converting it into a noble 
garden for the palace of that name, 
She asked my father what it might 
probably cost, who replied, only 
three crowns.” This reply bas been 
erroveously attributed to Lord Ches- 
ter field. 

Gallot derives the word corona, 
whence crown, from the Latin cornu, 
horn, because the antient crowns were 
poste in the manner of horns, which 

oth by Jews and Gentiles were of old 
esteemed as marks of power, strength, 
authority, and empire. Hence in the 
Holy Scriptures horas are used for the 
Regal dignity, and accordingly horn 
and crown io the Hebrew are expressed 
by the same word. 

The English crown is adorned with 
four Maltese crosses, between which 
are fleurs de lys. From the top of 
the crosses arise four circular bars, 
which meetata little globe anpperting 
across. It is of gold, enriched with 
diamonds, rubies, emeralds, sapphires, 
and pearls. [t is kept at the Tower 
with the other Regalia, which are 
altogether valued at above two mil- 
lions sterling. 

Heary V. fought in his crown at 
Agincourt, which preserved his life 
by sustaining a stroke from a battle 
axe, which cleft it. Richard 111. also 
fought at Bosworth field in his crown, 
which was picked up by a private sol- 
dier, who secreted it ina bush, most 
poe intending to secure it for 

imself ; but, being discovered, it was 
delivered to Sir Reginald Bray, who 
gave it to Lord Stanley, who placed 
it on Richmond's head, and hailed 
him “ King” on the field. Hence 
arises the device of a crown in a haw- 
thorn bitsh at each end of Henry VII's 
tomb in Westminster Abbey. 

TueCur. Tue TureeCurs. These 
certainly are appropriate signs. Brady, 
in his “* Clavis Calendaria,” says, “* The 
Saxons were remarkable for immo- 
derate drinking, and when intoxicated 
with their favourite ale, were guilty 
of the most outrageous violences. 
Dunstan endeavoured to check this 
vicious habit, but durst not totally 
obstruct their much-loved intemper- 
avce; he introduced therefore the 
custom of marking or pegging their 
cups at certain distances, to prevent 
ope man taking a greater — 
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than his companions. Some of these 
peg or pin cups or bowls, and pin or 
peg tankards, are yet to be found in 
the cabinets of Antiquaries *; and we 
are to trate from their use some 
common terms yel current among us, 
When a persoa is much elated, we sa 

he is “im @ merry pin,” which n 

doubt aon meant he had reached 
tbat mark whieh had deprived him of 
his usual sedateness and sdbriety: we 


talk of jag a man “ @ lower,” 
when wei we shall < him in 
any for » a saying which ori- 


ginated ‘from a regulation that de- 
prived all those of their tarn of drink- 
ing, or of their peg, viet Sorat 
troublesome in their liqaor: from the 
like rule in seciety cam the ex- 
ion. of * he is a low,” é. ¢. 
as rar ed Da wre ool when we 
say thata person is not in equal spirits 
with his ea whilst we also re- 
mark ofan individual that — et- 
ting on “ peg by peg,”. or, er 
murds, be is ~ creste oy 
than ought to do, which 
meant, he co either drinking out of 
his turn, or, contrary to express re- 
gulation, did not confine himself to 
his proper portion or peg, but drank 
on to the next, thereby taking a 
double quantity.” 

Our custom of drinking healths, and 
the Wassel bowl, r to have ori- 
ginated.in the introduction. of the 
British Monarch Nortigers to Rowena 
the beaatiful blue-eyed daughter (or, 
according to other writers, niece) of 
the Saxon Hengist. She kneeled down, 
and presenting to the King a cup of 
spiced wine, said, “* Lord King, Waes 
heil,” Health be to you; to which 
Vortigern, instructed by his. imter- 
preter, ied, ** Drine hei,” I drink 
your health; and then, as Robert of 
Gloucester says, 

“Kuste and sitte bire adoune, and 

k bire heil, 

And that was tho in this land the 

verst was-hail.” — 

Waes heal from that petiod pet 
cosets aren the bem of the 

rinkiog-cups of the Anglo-Sazonss 
and the word Massel is only a cor- 
ruption of the autient Waes hael or 
Wish health bowl. The term Wassel 


° We retollect one in the possession 

of the late venerable and reverend ‘Dr. 

Samuel « Epir. , 

Gent. Mac. July, 1818. 
Gg 
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occurs often in Shakspeare, and is 
sometimes used for geocral intemper- 
ance or festivity. To this day tt is 
the constant custom in Glamorgan- 
shire for the country people tu bring 
acup of spiced ale, which they call 
Wassel, and sing gratulatory songs at 
the doors of their more opulent seigh- 


bours at Christmas. INYBORO. 
f —lSs 
Mr. Unsan, July 2. 


Wyte this you will receive a 
sketch of an old building at 
D 


iogtvo on the Heath, in the pa- 
rish of ibstock, and County of Leices- 
fer, (See Plate 11.) The building is of 
stone, and is now used as a farm-house. 
It stands in a field; which field, with 
two others, are called ** The Parks :” 
the quantity of land in the three fields, 
is between 20 and 30 acres. The 
houseand the farm belong to the Hos- 
pital at Osgathorpe, in the same coun- 
ty; and the family of Burgess have 
been so long tenants, that it is gene- 
rally kuown by the name of “ Bur- 
gess's Old House.” =Vison Lec. 
—[—_— 
Anecdotes of Dr. Govvsuita. 
LIVER GOLDSMITH was boro 
at Pallice, oo the Southern banks 
of the river Inny, in ihe adjoining pa- 
rish of Cloncalla. Ashe waseducated 
at the school of the Rev. Mr. Hughes, 
in Ballymaboo, and passed his earlier 
years io that town witb bis mother ; 
the following brief Memoirs of bim 
may be given, with propriety, io this 
obey ae 
The family of Goldsmith has been 
long settled in Ireland. One of them, 
Dr. Isaac Goldsmith, was Dean of 
Cork about the year 1780; but they 
seem to have resided chiefly in the 
province of Connaught.— For many 
generations, they have regularly fur- 
nished a Minister for the Established 
Ch being what is termed*<a Cieri- 


Oo the S0th of December, 1643, 
the Rev. Jobn Goldsmith, Parson of 


Brashoule, in the County of Mayo, 


‘was examiged upon oath by Henry 





SO 
PS ernte eentracted frum, 
the Statistical Survey of Shruel, in the 
diocese of Ardagh, and county of Long- 
ford, now in the press, with Mr. Shaw 
Mason's third volume of the ‘‘ Parochial 
Account of Ireland.” 


Jones 
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Jonesaod Henry Brereton, two of the 
Commissioners appointed for ascer- 
tainiog the extent of the calamity of 
1641. —It appears by this examin- 
ation, which i preserved in Sir Joho 
Temple's Collections, that this Mr. 
Goldsmith was also Chaplain to Lady 
Mayo—a circumstance which saved 
him from sufferiuog with the unfor- 
tunate persons who fell in the massa- 
cre at Shruel, 

The father of the Poct was the 
Rev. Charles Goldsmith, who mar- 
ried Anne, daughter of the Rev. Oli- 
ver Jones, Divcesan Schoolmaster 
of Elphin, in the county of Roscom- 
mon. By the residence of Charles 
Goldsmith at Pallice, on the 29th of 
November, 1728, when his son Oliver 
was born there, it is probable he was 
Curate of the Chapel of Ease in the 
parish of Cloncalla or Forgeny, which 
is now uoder the care of the Rev. 
James Moffett, of Ballymabon. He 
was afterwards promoted to a benefice 
in the county of Roscommon, but 
ded éarly; for we find his widow re- 
siding, with her sou Oliver, in Bally- 
mabou, in the year 1740 —so the 
Poet was an orphan at the age of 
twelve years. The house in which 
they lodged is still standing; it is si- 
tuated on the entrance to Ballymahon 
from the Edgeworthstown road, on 
the left-hand side, and is occupied by 
Mr. Joho Lanigan. Here Mrs. Gold- 
smith lived in narrow circumstances, 
and indilterent bealth, nigra veste se- 
nescens, Hill the year 1772, or 1773, 
when she dicd, having been for some 
time before her death nearly blind. 
A lady who died io this neighbour. 
hood about two years ago was well 
acquainted with Mrs. Goldamith, and 
stated, that it was one of Oliver's ha- 
bits to sit in a window of his mother’s 
lodgings, and amuse himself by play- 
ing the flute. He was then of reserv- 
ed and distant hab:ts, fond of solitary 
walks, spending most of his time 
among the rocks and wooded islands 
of the river lony, which is remarkably 
beautiful at Ballymahon. 

The weiter of this account pur- 
chased sone books, a few years ago, 
at an auction in Ballymahon, and 
among them an Account-book, kept 
by a Mrs. Edwards, and a Miss Sarah 
Shore, who lived in the house next to 
Mrs. Goldsmith. In this village re- 


cord, were several shop accounts kept 
with Mrs. Goldsmith, from the year 
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1140 to 1756. Some of the entries in 
the earliest of these accounts ran 
thus:— Tea by Master Noll — Cash 
by ditto—from which it appears, that 
the young Poet was then his mother’s 
principal messenger on soch occasions, 
One of these accounts, in 1756, may 
be considered as a statistical curiosity, 
ascertaining the use aod price of green 
tea and lump sugar, &c. in this part 
of the country, sixty years ago: 
Mrs. Goldsmith to Sarah Shore, Dr. 
Brought forward ...........++ 15s. 6d. 
Jan. 16, Half an ounce of green Tea. 35 
A quarter of a pound of lump sugar, 3 
A pound of Jamaica sugar ........ 
An ounce of green Tea .......... 7 
Half a pound of Rice ........+-+. 2 


Goldsmith was always plain in his 
appearance # but when a boy, and im- 
mediately after suffering heavily from 
the small pox, he was particularly 
ugly. When he was about seven 
years old, a Fiddler, who reckoned 
himself a wit, happened to be playing 
tv some company in Mrs. Goldsmith's 
house. During a pause between two 
sets of Country dances, little Oliver 
surprized the party, by jumping up 
suddenly, and dancing round the room, 
Struck with the grotesque appearance 
of the ill-favoured child, the fiddler 
exclaimed ‘* Zsop,” and the com- 
pany burst into laughter; when Oliver 
turned to them, with a smile, and re. 
peated the following couplet: 


** Heralds, proclaim aloud, all saying, 
See .Zsop dancing, aud his Monkey 
playing.” 

This anecdote is given on the autho- 
rity of a direct descendant of the Rev. 
Heary Goldsmith, of Lissoy, Curate 
of Kilkenny, West, and the elder bro- 
ther of our Poet. 

Ou the 11th of June, 1744, the fol- 
lowing entry was made on the books 
of Trinity College, Dublin: —* Oli- 
varius Goldsmith, Siz. filius Caroli 
Clerici, ann. agen. 15, natus in Comita- 
tu Westmeath, educatus sub ferula M. 
Hughes, admissus est, Tutor. M. Wil- 
der.” ‘The error with respect to the 
county io which he was born arose 
from the vicinity of Pallice to the 
borders of Westmeath—or, as stated 
by'one of his biographers, from the 
circumstance of his having at that 
time lived in that county. But it is 
poenesse that he did uot enter Col- 
ege till some time after his father’s 
death ; for, from what bas been already 

mentioned 
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mentioned of him and his mother, 
they were resident in Ballymahon 
when he was but twélve years old; and 
it is certain that it was not till after 
his father’s death they removed to 
that town from the county of Ros- 
common, id which he died a beneficed 
clergyman. The Tutor mentioned in 
this record was the Rev. Theaker 
Wilder, a younger son of the family 
of Castlewilder, in the county of 
Longford. He was remarkable for 
the eccentricity of his character, from 
the severity of which our Poet suf- 
fered heavily while under his tuition, 
Although Goldsmith did not distin- 
guish himself in the University, there 
can be no doubt of his having been 
duly prepared for entering it. Few 
boys of fifteen have ever been able 
to obtain a Sizer's place, which isa 
situation ofemolument, contended for 
by many persons, and disposed of to 
the best answerer, as the Scholarships 
are. In Goldsmith's days, the Sizers 
of the University of Dublin are said 
to have been compelled to submit to 
many menial services, such as sweep- 
ing the Courts, and carrying up din- 
ner from the kitchen to the Common- 
Hall; but these degrading offices have 
for many years back been committed 
to persons more fitted to execute 
them, thaa young men often tenderly 
brought up, liberally educated, and 
whose only disqualification is the 
want of money to pay entrance fees, 
and the annual charge of a Tutor. 
June 15, 1747, Goldsmith obtained 
his only laurel in the University of 
Dublin—an exhibition on the founda- 
tion of Erasmus Smyth, Esq. These 
exhibitions consist of a smal! sum of 
money to unsuccessful candidates for 
Scholarships. in the same year, he 
was publicly admonished, for having 
been concerned in a riot, and in pump- 
ng a bailiff, who had invaded the pri- 
vileged precincts of the College. 
February 27, 1749, he was admilted 
Bachelor of Arts, two years after the 
regular time. in the Roll of those 
qualified for admission to the College 
Library, it appears that Oliver Goid- 
smith took the oaths necessary to 
those who desire that privilege. The 
time for this is immediately after ob- 
— the degree of Bachelor of 
rts, 
In the month of December, 1753, 
we find him in Edioburgh, a Medical 
Student, from which place he wrote 
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a letter to his friend Robert Bryan- 
ton, of Ballymahon, Esq. published 
in a late edition of his Works. — The 
original of this letter was preserved by 
the late Mrs. M‘*Dermott, of that town. 
The edition in which this letter has 
been published is that of Otridge and 
Son, London, 1812. 

1756— About the breaking ont of 
the war in this year, Goldsmith re- 
turned from the Continent to Eng- 
land in great distress, having gone to 
travel, trom Edinburgh, in 1754. 

1757, December 27, he wrote a let- 
ter to Daniel Hudson, Esq. of Lissoy, 
near Ballymahon, who had married 
his niece. In thisletter, he says, “he 
could wisb from his heart, that Mr. 
and Mrs. Hudson, and Lissoy, and 
Ballymahon, and all his friends there, 
would fairly make a migration to 
Middlesex” — adding, that, as en se- 
cond thoughts this might be attended 
with inconvenience, “ Mahomel should 
go lo the mountain,” and he promised 
to spend six weeks with them io the 
ensuing summer. This however did 
nol occur. 

* Tho’ like the hare whom hounds and 
horns pursue, [he drew ; 

He sought the place where first his breath 

The darling Bard of Erin wish’d in vain 

To view his lovely natal spot again, 

To find his wand'ring o'er, his sorrows 
past, 

Retarn in peace, and die at home at last!" 

In Otridge’s edition of this author's 
works, Lissoy is erroneously spelled 
Lishoy. tis very generally believed 
in this neighbourhood, that it was 
from Lissoy that Goldsmith dréw 
more than the outlines of his enchani- 
ing scenery of “ The Deserted Village.” 
His brother was the village preacher 
there, when he dedicated “* The Tra- 
veller” to him. The Clergyman’s 
mansion is still well hnown—the pa- 
rish church of Kilkenny, West, tops 
the neighbouring hill—and near it 
may be seen the Mill and the Lake. 
The Hawthorn tree still exists — 
though mutilated, “ laniatum cor- 
pore toto,” by the curious travellers, 
who cut pieces from it, as from the 
Royal Oak, or from the Mulberry 
tree of Stratford-upon-Avon. The 
village alehouse has been lately re- 
built, and ornamented by the sign of 
“ The Three Jolly Pigeons.” 

A lady from the neighbourhood of 
Portglenone, in the county of An- 
trim, was one of those who visited the 
Deserted 
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by Mr. Mills, but by another friend, 


Deserted Village in the summer of 
181%; and was fortunate enough to 
find, in a cottage adjoining the ale- 
house, an old smvaked print, which, 
she was credibly informed, was the 
identical “ Twelve good Rules” which 
had ornamented that rural tavern, 
with the “ Royal Game of Goose,” 
&c. &c. when Goldsmith drew his fas- 
cmating description of it, And here 
it may be observed, that the scenery 
of the Alehouse was that of the habi- 
tations of most of the farmers in this 
neighboarhvod, before the introduc- 
tion of modera expensive furniture 
mtv them. Every parlour floor was 
flagged, or sanded—had its * bed by 
night, a chest of drawers by day ;” and 
exhibited, either on a chimney board, 
or in An open corner cup-board, a par- 
cel of broken or unbroken pieces of 
china, glass, or’stained earthenware; 
while the walls were covered with 
gun-racks, fishing-tackle, and homely 
prints—among which, the Twelve 
good Rules, and Royal Game of 
oose, seldom failed to find a place. 
Thus was Jemmy Authony’s parlour 
vwtce ornamented, in the old mill of 
Ballymahon, which he and his ances- 
tors occupied for a century ; but in 
his early day it boasted the addition 
of Violias, Hautboys, Flutes, and a 
French horn, with which he and his 
ingenious brothers often made sono- 
rous melody ou the lovely banks of 
the lnny, and delighted the villagers, 
who, after the toil of the day, assem- 
bled on the bridge to hear them. 
Bul, oh! the ravages of time! The 
tusic floals down the stream bo more 
—all is silent, except the rear of the 
waters through the broken cel-weirs 
—the mill has fallen across the water- 
course—and the musicians, * their 
fates as various as the roads they 
took,” are all gone down to the grave, 
with the solitary exception of poor 
Jemmy, who, surviving the desvlation 
that surrounds bim, sticks like a wall- 
flower in au adjacent tenement, 
** Aud in bis purse since few bright coins 
appear, 
He mounts the rostrum as an auctioneer.” 
1759. August 9th, Goldsmith wrote 
to Edward Mills, Esq. near Roscom- 
mon, requesting him to interest him- 
sclf in a subscription to his ** Essay on 
the present state of Taste aud Litera- 
ture in Europe.” His feelings were 
deeply wounded by being on this oc- 
casivd treated with neglect, not only 
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a Mr. Lawder, to whom he had writ- 
ten on this same subject. 

1761—In this year he published his 
“ Vicar of Wakefield,” in which it is 
said here that he drew the characters 
of his brother aud bis sister-in-law, 
the inhabitants of the ** modest man- 
sion” of Lissoy. On the 3ist of May, 
in this year, he received his first visit 
from Dr. Johnson. 

1762—In this year he published his 
** Citizen of the World,” in two vo- 
Juines, 12mo. 

1763—In the spring of this year be 
had lodgings at Canunbury House, 
near Islington, where he wrote his 
** Letters on English History,” errone- 
ously ascribed to Lord Lyttelton. 

1765—lIn this year * The Traveller” 
appeared, and the author was intre- 
duced to the Earl of Northumberland, 
at that time Lord Licutenant of Ire- 
Jand, and he recommended his brother 
Henry for preferment. In this year his 
** Essays” were published, and he pe- 
titioned Lord Bute in vain to be allow. 
ed a salary to enable him to penetrate 
into the interior of Asia. His memo- 
rial was unnoticed and neglected. 
Goldsmith on this occasion wanted a 
friend such as Lord Halifax proved to 
Addison upon the arrival of the news 
of the victory of Blenheim. On that 
occasion, the Lord Treasurer Godol- 

»hin, in the fulness of his joy, meet- 

ing with the above-mentioned Noble- 
tuan, told him, “ It was a pity the 
memory of such a victory should ever 
be forgot ;” he added, that “he was 
pretty sure his Lordship, who was se 
distinguished a patron of men of let- 
ters, must know some person whose 
pen was capable of doiug justice to 
the action.” Lord Halifax replied, 
that he did indeed know such a per- 
son, but would not desire him to write 
upon the subject bis Lordship bad 
mentioned. The Lord Treasurer ea- 
treated to know the reason of so un- 
kind a resolution; Lord Halifax briskly 
told him, that he had long, with indig- 
nation, observed that while many Fools 
and Blockheads were maintained in 
their pride and luxury at the expence 
of the publick, such men as were really 
an honour to their country, and to the 
age they lived in, were shamefully suf- 
Jered tolanguish in obscurity; that 
Jor his own part, he would never de- 
sire any gentleman of parts and learn- 


ing, te employ his tinie in celebrating 
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a Ministry, who had neither the justice 
nor generosily to make it worth his 


while. 

The Lord Treasurer calmly replied, 
that he would seriously consider of 
what his Lordship had said, and endea- 
vour to give no fresh occasivn for 
such reproaches ; bat that, io the pre- 
sent case, he took it upon himself to 

romise, that any gentleman whom 

is Lordship should name to him, as 
capable of celebrating the late action, 
should find it worth his while to exert 
his genius on that subject. With 
this encouragement, Lord Halifax 
named Mr. Addison. The celebrated 
Pvem, entitled “ The Campaign,” was 
svon afterwards published, and the 
author found the Lord Treasurer as 
good as his word. 

1768, January 29, Goldsmith pub- 
lished The Good-natured Man, his first 
Comedy. In the year 11769, The 
Deserted Village appeared, upon 
whose inimitable beauties it is uane- 
cessary to descaut here. On the 13th 
of January, in this year, our author 
engaged with Mr. Thomas Davies, to 
write an History of Eoglan4 ia four 
volumes, octavo, which engagement 
was afterwards fulfilled. 

1772, April 10, Mr. Thomas Wool- 
sey, of Dundalk, wrote to Goldsmith, 
to rectify an error in his History of 
Eugland, respecting De. Walker, the 
celebrated Governor of Londonderry, 
whom he had denominated io that 
work a Disseating Minister, though 
he was Rector of Donoughmore, in 
the county of Tyrone. 

In 1771, Goldsmith wrote the Life 
ef Lord Bolingbroke, which he pre- 
fixed to a Dissertation on Parties. It 
was republished in 1775, under the 
vame of the author. 

1770—Io the month of January 
this year, he wrote to his youngest 
brother, Mr. Maurice Goldsmith. Ino 
this letter he complains that he had 
written above au hundred letters to 
his friends ia Ireland, to which he re- 
ceived no answer. He inquired in it 
for his mother, his brother Hodson, 
his sister Johnson, and the family of 
Bally oughter. 

1173, March 15, The Mistakes of a 
Night appeared first in Covent Gar- 
den theatre. The plot of this Come- 
dy was suggested to Goldsmith, by ao 
adventure which occurred to himself 
at Ardagh, in the county of Longford, 
where be mistook the house of Mr. 
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Fetherston (grandfathers of the pre- 
sent Sir Thomas Fetherston) for an 
inn, having been directed to it by aa 
humorous fencing-master, named Cor- 
uelius Kelly, once the instructor of 
the celebrated Marquis of Granby. 

In the beginning of the year 1774,. 
he received a legacy of fifteen pounds 
from the executors of his uncle, the 
Rev. Thomas Contarine, sometime 
Rector of Kilmore, near Carrick on 
Shannov. About the same time; his 
** History of the Earth and Animated 
Nature’’ was published; aud he died 
the fourth of April. 

Lifford, June 10th, 1818. 

—_——e 
Mr. Urnan, May 8. 
OU will confer a favour on an 
old Correspondent, by immedi- 
ately printing the following state- 
ment, respecting a burial-fee, which, 
in my apprehension, is clearly reco- 
verable, but which has been the sub- 
ject of a recent dispute in my neizh- 
bourhood. Yours, &c. P. 
J.S. versus J. N. 

A child, who died in the parish of 
St. Clement’s, was buried in the parish 
of St. Mary’s. 

J.S. Vicar of St. Clement’s, claimed 
the barial-fee; which J.N. refused 
to pay, as be had satisfied the de- 
mand of the rector of St. Mary’s, who 
had buried bis child. 

And J. N. refused to pay the fee te 
his own vicar (of St. Clement's) as 
being an unreasonable claim,—as ot 
being. supported by Custom, and as 
not authorized by Law. 

I. The Defendant conceived it to 
be unreasonable, on two accounts— 
first, because “he had paid the fee 
for service performed; and secondly, 
because the fee was claimed for no 
service.” 

1. As to his having paid the fee 
already, this was perfectly optional 
with the defendant. To another pa- 
rish he need not have resorted for 
the burial of his child. But, in his 
application to the minister of ano- 
ther parish, he might have been re- 
pulsed. The minister might have po- 
sitively refused to bury his child, or, 
on consenting to admit the child to 
burial, might. have demanded what 
fee he thought proper—might have 
stipulated on what condillede he 
would bury the corpse. The child 
was admitted to burial: and the de- 
fendant paid. the minister—but not 

the 
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the fee: for it was not paid as a fee, 
but as an acknowledgement for a 
favour conferred. 

Accordingly, the officiating minis- 
ters of St. Clement’s and St. Mary’s 
have for several years demanded double 
fees for interments of this descrip- 
tion. And the minister of Manaccan 
(as the church-yard of that parish 
is not sufficiently large for its own 
population) never admits a corpse 
from any other parish for less than 
balf-a-guinea; though the customary 
offering or burial-fee at Manaccan be 
half-a-crown only. On consulting 
Burn’s Eccles. Law (under the bead 
of “ Burial”) you will find these re- 
marks: ‘* Any person may be buried 
in the church-yard of the parish where 
be dies; but not in the ehurch-yard 
of another parish than that wherein 
he died, without the consent of the 
churchwardens, whose parochial right 
is invaded thereby, and of the in- 
cumbent, whose soil is broken ;—as 
in the case of the churchwardens of 
Harrow-on-the-Hill, upon a process 
against them for suffering strangers 
to be buried in their church-yard: 
on their appearing and confessing the 
charge, they were admonished by the 
Ecclesiastical Judge not to suffer the 
same for the future.” * 

2. For the other objection, that, 
“*had he paid his own minister, he 
should have paid him for nothing,” 
i certainly allow, that his own minis- 
ter read not the burial-service; for 
he was not desired to read it: But 
he was in waiting—he was resident for 
that purpose. The person to be in- 
terred was a child. The minister, 
however, had attended its parents on 
all occasions where attendance was 
necessary; had given them spiritual 
advice, instruction, and admonition, 
m public and in private; had prayed 
with them in sickness and in health ; 
had administered to them the Eucha- 
rist both at church and at their own 
houses; and as he had assisted and 
consoled them under all circumstances 
requiring spiritual assistance during 
their lives, was ready to perform his 
last.melancholy duty in offering them 
consolation va their death-beds. Nay, 
he bad actually attended an uncle 
of the child for several months, from 
the commencement of a dangerous 
illness till its termination in death.— 





* Eccles, Law, I. 237. 4th Edit 
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Was this a proper return for all his 
labour of love? Was it at all decent 
or decorous, immediately after the 
decease of the person, to carry off 
the body to another parish—to a 
stranger minister ?—No, surely. And 
that this is not my own solitary sen- 
timent, but a feeling of the most 
learned in the Law, the case of Top.- 
sal and Ferrers will abundantly prove. 
Dr. Gibson says, ‘* The burial-fee be- 
longs to the minister of the parish in 
which the party deceased heard diving 
service and received Sacraments, 
whereseever the corpse be buried, 
And this (he observes) is agreeable 
to the rule of the Canon Law, which 
says, that every one, after the man- 
ner of the Patriarchs, shall be buried 
in the sepulchre of his fathers. Ne- 
vertheless, if any one desires to be 
buried elsewhere, the same shall not 
be hindered, provided that the ac- 
customed fee be paid to the minisicr 
of the parish where he died*.” Ila 
the case of Topsal and Ferrers, the 
suit, by the Rector and Churchwar- 
dens of St. Botolph’s, Aldgate, was for 
the customary fee of burying in the 
chancel there, because the person died 
in their parish, and was buried in the 
chancel elsewhere. And, though a 
prohibition was granted, because the 
custom was unreasonable, yet that 
unreasonableness (says Gibson) was 
grounded upon the person's being only 
a stranger, and happening to die in 
the parish, For so the Report it- 
self expresses the ground of the pro- 
hibition: “ It is against reason that 
he who is no parishioner, but may 
pass through the parish, or lie in an 
inn for a night, should be forced to 
be buried there, or pay as if he were; 
which is, in effect, a recoguition ot 
the right, in case the party deceased 
hath dwelling in the parish.” 

II. The next exception of the de- 
fendant against the claim under con- 
sideration was, that it was not justified 
by Custom. Here, however, his plea 
will not stand a moment. | appeal to 
the antiquity of the custom: | appeal 
to its universality. 

1. It isstated in Eccles. Law ( Lind. 
278.) that burial ought not to be 
sold: but if the clerk allege, that for 
every dead person so much hath been 
accustomed to be given to the minis- 
ter, he, shall recover it. And “ ac- 
* Burn’s Eccles. Law, I. 246, 247. 
customed 
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customed to be given” is explained— 
“us of old,” and for sv long time as 
wil) create a prescription—although 
at first given voluntarily. * 

This much for the Custom which 
warrants the demand of that as a 
burial-fee which was originally a vo- 
luntary offering. But the very na- 
iure of the voluntary offering shews 
that it was given to the minister of 
the parish where a gag died ; 
whether he was buried in his own 
parish, by his own minister, or not. 
And, when offerings ceased to be free- 
will offerings, and became claimable 
fees, the custom of paying a fee 
to the minister, in consequence of 
the burial of one of his parishioners 
(not as a remuneration fur a single 
act of duty, but asa reward for his 
services in general )—wasatill kept up, 
and kept up without interruption. 

And, as far as my little experience 
will go, | can say, that both in Devoa 
and in Cornwall such fees have been 
claimed and paid, as * offerings due 
to parochial ministers from time im- 
memorial.” The old clerk of St. 
Clement's was willing to bear witness 
that in that parish it was so paid. 
And he himself had paid it to the Vi- 
car of St. Clement’s, for his own child, 
though that child had been buried by 
another minister iv another parish. 

2. As to the universality of the 
Custom, I believe there is little room 
for doubt. Yet an effurt has been 
made, to identify the burial offering 
or fee with what is called a mortuary 
—a payment which was never ge- 
neral, and which, in parishes where it 
was paid, was confined to a certain 
description of persons, or rather of 
property. 

According to Dr. Stillingfleet, “a 
mortuary was aright settled oa the 
church, upon the decease of a cer- 
tain member of the church; whilst 
burial-fees were offerings made at 
funerals by persons of all ranks and 
denominationst.” “ In ancient times, 
aman might not dispose of his goods 
by will without first assigning therein 
a sufficient mortuary to the Church. 
The best beast was given to the Lord 
of the Manor, the second best to the 
Church where the deceased received 
the Sacramentswhilehe lived. This was 





* Burn’s Eccles, Law, I. 245, 246, 
t Ibid, Il. 501. 
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usually carried to the Church with 
the dead corpse. Aud Selden quotes 
an ancient record, where it is recited, 
that a horse was present at the 
Church the same day with the corpse, 
iu the name of a mortuary, and that 
the parson received the horse.’ 
Whilst this mortuary payment, then, 
exists in very few parishes (to speak 
comparatively) the burial-fee is al- 
most general. And, where the mor- 
tuary-payment is to be recognized, 
it co-exists with the customary burial- 
offering or fee: it basin no instance 
whatever superseded the burial-fee. 
At Powderham in Devon, they were 
both payable ; at Kenton, the buria!- 
fee of course, but no mortuary. At 
St. Clement’s, Kenwyn, and St.Mary's, 
no mortuaries are payable: but the 
burial-fees (in the maoner for which 
I have been contending) have beeu 
always recoverable in these parishes. 
At Manaccan and at St. Anthony, no 
mortuary: but at St. Keverne (a 
contiguous parish) mortuaries have 
been- ever paid by persons of certain 
property; not exempting them, how- 
ever, from the customary burial-fees, 
nor in the least degree interfering 
with those fees. I cannot but ob- 
serve (by the way) that so universal! 
an acquiescence in the burial- offerings 
or fees shews a sense of their beiog 
just and reasonable. 

Ill. In adverting to the Statute- 
law upon the subject, I shall make 
but short extracts, and trouble you 
with very few observations. 

The Act of Henry VIII. relating to 
mortuaries furnishes, in my mind, 
most satisfactory proof of the dis- 
tinction between @ mortuary and a 
burial-fee. In process of time, it 
seems, the mortuary-claims upon pro- 
perty were considered so exorbitant 
that a statute was enacted for their 
limitation, 21 Heuory VIII. [See 
c.6.] The Legislature interfered not 
with offerings, oblations, or obven- 
tions; but, instead of attempting the 
regulation of these customary pay- 
ments, at Easter, aud at particular 
seasons, such as the times of mar- 
riages, churchings, christenings, and 
burials, left the quantum of each te 
be determined by long usage, _ till 
they took the character of small 
fees, payable by all indiscriminately ; 
among others, the burial-fee, claim- 
able, | observed, from all, on the de- 
cease and sepulture of relations or 
fricuds, 
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friends,— from all, whether rich or 


In the mean time, the mortuary, 
recoverable only from persons of pro- 
petty, was fixed by the Act of Henry 
Vill. fora — dying of the value 
of 302. and less than 40/. at 6s. 8d. ; 
for a person of the value of 40/. at 
10s. The very circumstance of the 
value of the mortuary being propor- 
tioned to the property of the deceased 
clearly shews, that burial-offerings or 
fees and mortuaries are of a very dif- 
ferent description. 

Let me repeat, then, that offerings, 
chlations, and obventions, are not 
rmortuaries. ‘ Bul they are one and 
the same thing *, comprehending (to- 
gether with what are commonly call- 
ed Easter-offerings) the customary 
payments for marriages, christenings, 
churchings, and burials. And by the 
statute [2 & 3 Edw. VI. c. 13.] it is 
enacted, that all persons shall pay 
their offerings, &c. to the parson, vi- 
car, &c. where they shail abide.” It 
appears (according to a comment on 
these words of the Statute) that there 
were occasional oblations, of which 
some were free and voluntary, but 
others by custom certain and obliga- 
tory, as those for marriages, chris- 
tenings, churchings of women, and 
burials. Those offerings which were 
voluntary are now vanished, aud are 
not comprehended within the afore- 
said statuie; but those that were 
customary and certain, as for marri- 
ages, christenings, burials, &c. &c. are 
confirmed to the parish- priests, vicars, 
and curates of the parishes where the 
parties live, that ought to pay the 
same.”—** These oblations were due 
te the parson of the parish that offi- 
ciated at the mother-church. But, if 
they were paid to the chaplain of an 
appending chapel, even in this case, 
the chaplain was accountable for the 
same to the parson of the mother- 
churcht.” 

By 7&8 W. [c. 6.] “all offerings, 
&c. &e. are ordered to be paid to the 
several rectors, vicars, &c. within their 
several parishes, according to the 
rights, customs, and prescriptions 
gommonly used within the said pa- 
rishes respectively.” 


It is observable, that neither in 





* Burn's Eccles. Law, Ill. 19, 20.— 
See alco Burn’s Just. IV. 362. 18th Edit. 
+ Burn’s Eccles. Law, Ill. 20, 21. 
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this, nor in any other Act of Parlia- 
ment, are our church.fees recognized 
but as offerings. If, in truth, they 
are not offerings, they are not reco- 
verable at all, either in the temporal 
or the spiritual courts. 

The mortuary is recoverable only in 
the Spiritual Courts—the burial-offer- 
ings in the Temporal Courts. [13 

w.I.] See Burn’s Eccles. Law, Il, 
506. 

Perbaps the above extracts and ob- 
servations, very hastily thrown toge- 
ther, may lead to a full discussion of 
the subject in your valuable_ Miseel- 
lany.—But any cursory hints or no- 
tices will oblige 

Your old acquaintance, P. 
— 

Rules of Safety from Contagion, and 
Regulations to exterminate Conta- 
gious Fevers. By Jobn Haygarth, 
M.D. FL RS. and F. R. S. E.* 


T is not generally understood to 

what kind and degree of danger 
other parts of the British dominions 
are exposed from the Typhous Fever, 
which has spread so fatally in Ireland, 
aud in some towns of England and 
Scotland. 

The typhous contagion remains in 
the body in 4 \atent state from dbout 
the 10th to the 12d day, reckoning 
between the time of exposure to the 
poison and the commencement of the 
fever. This law of nature I disco- 
vered in 11781, from observations on 
72 cases. It was fully confirmed by 
Dr. Bancroft in 1809, from observa- 
lions on 99 cases. He observed that 
the latent period of Typhus varied 
from the 13th to the 68th day. Hence 
it is manifest that an infected person 
may travel in perfect health from 
and to the remotest part of Ireland 
and Britain. The increase of fever 
in Liverpovl, Glasgow, London, &ec. 
is thus clearly explained. 

At this time of alarm and serious 
danger, I desire the favour of you, 
Mr. Urban, to republish, in your 
widely-circulated pages, the follow- 
ing Ruves of safety for visitors of 
infectious families, and REGULATIONS 
to exterminate the Typhous fever. 

“ At the request of Sir Thomas 
Beananp, the Society for Betteriug 
the Condition of the Poor gratui- 
tously circulated the following Ruvzs 

* Extracted from the Bath Chronicle 
of June 24, 1818. 
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and REcuxations to prevent Infec- 
tious Fevers, extracted from a ma- 
nuscript of Dr. Haycarru’s with bis 
permission. 


* Rucesof Sarery from Contagion, 


Intended to enable Medieal and Clerical 
Visitors of the Sick to perform their 
important duties with safety to them- 
selves, are printed by the Society with 
a view to their being distributed, so 
that a copy may be put up in every 
house where there is an infectious 
fever.” 

“* it may be proper previously to ob- 
serve that an infectious Sever, in a small, 
close, and dirty room, is caught by a 
very great proportion of mankind; not 
fess than 22 out of 23, ora still higher 
proportion; but in a large, airy, clean 
apartment, even putrid fevers are seldom 
or never infectious. When this poisonous 
vapour is much diluted with fresh air, it 
is not noxious. From a large collection, 
and an attentive consideration, of facts 
relative to this distemper, have been 
formed the following Rules. 

“1. As safety from danger entirely 
depends on cleanliness and fresh air, 
the room-door of a patient ill of an in- 
fectious fever, especially in the habita- 
tions of the pour, should never be shut; 
a window in it during the day ought to 
be frequently opened. In bad cases, a 
current of air, between a window and 
door both wide open, may be proper: 
if the air be very cold or damp, the cur- 
tains of the patient’s bed may be drawn 
close during this ventilation, should pe- 
culiar circumstances require such cau- 
tion. These regulations would be highly 
useful, both to the patient and nurses ; 
hut are particularly important, previous 
te the arrival of any visitor. 

“2. The bed-curtains should never 
be close drawn round the patient; but 
only on the side next the light, so as to 
shade the face: except while there is a 
current of air between a window and 
door, 

“ 3, Dirty clothes, utensils, &c. should 
be frequently changed, immediately im- 
mersed in cold water, and washed clean. 

“ 4. All discharges from the patient 
should be instantly removed. The floor 
near the patient’s bed should be rubbed 
clean every day with a wet mop, or 
eluth. 

“5. The air in a sick room has, at 
the same time, a more infectious quality 
in some parts than in others. Visitors 
and attendants should avoid the current 
of the patient’s breath,—the air which 
ascends from bis body, especially if the 
bed curtains be desshe=end the vapour 
Genr. Mac, July, 1918. 
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arising from.all evacuations. When me- 
dical or other duties require a visitor to 
be placed in these situations of danger, 
infection may be frequently prevented by 
a temporary suspension of respiration. 

** G. Visitors should not go into an 
infectious chamber with an empty sto- 
mach; and, in doubtful cireumstances, 
on coming out, they should blow from 
the nose, and spit from the mouth, any 
infectious poison, which may have been 
drawn in by the breath, and may ad- 
here to those passages.—Jan, 23d, 
1804.” 


Heads of a Plan for the Extermination 
of Infectious Fevers. 

Infectious fevers occasion much misery 
and mortality among mankind: they pro- 
duce the greatest wretchedness in poor fa- 
milies; but persons in all ranks of life 
are in some degree exposed to the danger. 
This fatal pestilence is most destructive in 
large towns, but it often spreads in coun- 
try villages for months and even years 
together. The intelligent and Lenevolent 
inhabitants of any place may, however, 
with ease and certainty, preserve their 
poor neighbours and themselves from in- 
fectious fevers, and all their calamitous 
consequences, by forming themselves into 
a Society, and by providing a commo- 
dious house, or wards for the reception of 
such patients, and by carrying into effect 
the following 

REGULATIONS : 

* I, Let a reward of one shilling be 
given to the person who brings the first 
information to the society, that an in- 
fectious fever has attacked any family: 
let this reward be increased to two sbil- 
lings, if the intelligence be given within 
three days after the fever first began in 
the family. 

“11. Let the patient, who is ill of the 
fever, be removed to the hospital on the 
day when such information is given. 
He must be carried in a sedan chair of a 
peculiar colour, to be employed solely 
for this purpose, with a moveable linen 
lining, which is always to be taken out 
and shaken in the fresh air after it has 
been used, and to be frequently washed : 
let the sedan be constructed in such a 
manner, as to lean backward in various 
degrees, so that the patients may lie in 
a recumbent, or half recumbent pos- 
ture, as may best suit their strength. 
A main purpose of the society will be to 
remove from the infectious house the 

first patient who is attacked; and as 
soon as possible. 

** III, The house, whence the patient 
is removed to the fever-ward, must be 
immediately cleansed; and all the dirty 

clothes, 
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clothes, utensils, &c. be immersed in 
cold water. When the clothes are 
wrung out of it, they must be ex- 
changed for a time with clean second- 
hand clothes, as a shirt for a shirt, a 
sheet for a sheet, &c. to be supplied 
by the charitable society. Every box, 
drawer, &c. in the ‘infectious house 
must be emptied and cleansed:—the 
floor must be swept clean, and then 
rubbed with a wet cloth or mop; fresh 
air must be admitted so as to pass 
through the chamber between a door 
and a window*; the walls must be 
washed clean where bedaubed with con- 
ious dirt. 

“ IV. The clothes received from these 
poor people, wrung out of the cold wa- 
ter, must be again washed in soap and 
warm water; that, when patched and 
cleaned, they may be again employed. 

“© V. A medical Inspector should be 
appointed to see these regulations exe- 
cuted, at a competent salary; together 
with certain rewards according to the 
success of his measures :—he should be 
entitled toa reward of for each fa- 
mily which has been preserved from in- 
fection by his attention, when one in it 
had been attacked by the fever. 

** V1. Each poor family, whose house 
has been cleansed as here directed (ac- 
cording to a certificate from the inspec- 
tor, which is to specify every circum- 
stance above-mentioned in the 3d regu- 
lation) shall be intitled to a reward of 

: and, if the remainder of the fa- 
mily continue uninfected for six weeks 
after the first fever-patient has been re- 
moved to the hospital, the said family 
must be intitled to a farther reward of 

The inspector shall give the fa- 
mily a promissory note, or a certificate, 
for this pu . . 

“ Vil. The inspector must keep a 
register of infectious fevers, upon the 
same plan as was executed with success, 
for six years, by the inspector of the 
Small Pox Society at Chester :—in which 
is entered, in separate columns of a 
table, Ist, the patient’s name; 2d, 
street; 3d, occupation; 4th, when the 
fever began; 5th, number ill of fever in 
each family ; 6th, date of information; 
Tth, date of removal; 8th, whence in- 
fected ; 9th, when washed and aired; 
10th, family infected, or preserved ; 
lith, regulations observed or trans- 
gressed. 





* Might not a leaden casement or other 
cheap contrivance be fixed in the top of a 
window of each room, at the expense of 
the landlord, or society, to supply fresh 
air, which is most essential for the pre- 
vention of infection ? 
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VIII. Let a copy of these Recuta- 
TIONS be printed upon one page, and be 
placed in every house infected by a 
fever, and in every house in the neigh- 
bourhood, which is in, danger of ‘re- 
ceiving the infection. By such instruc- 
tions, poor people will be enabled to 
give timely notice to the society, so as 
to avert the dreadful calamities which 
they would otherwise suff-r. 

“© The benefit of these regulations to 
preserve poor families from all the va- 
riety of wretchedness occasioned by infec- 
tious fevers, will be exactly in proportion 
to the spirit and punctuality with which 
they are executed, 

“* The zealous, judicious, and success- 
Sul exertions of the Board of Health at 
Manchester, in 1796, afforded the fullest 
confirmation of the principles and the 
practical conclusions, which Dr. Hay- 
garth has detailed in his letter, lately 
published and addressed to Dr. Percival, 
on the prevention of infeetious fevers, 
p- 108, 109, 110. The facts there stated 
prove, beyond all controversy, that the 
regulations above recommended, if faith- 
Sully executed, will suppress infectious 
Severs in a most wonderful manner. But 
it is manifest that fever-wards, for the 
reception of poor people, unaided by mea- 
sures to purify their habitations, will an- 
swer this purpose in a very imperfect 
manner.—7th May, 1802.” 

In Chester, as in most large towns, 
the Typhous fever had long prevailed, 
but was generally confined to the 
dwellings of the poor. In 1783, it 
was communicated, and was fatal to 
some persons of higher rank, which 
occasioned a general alarm of danger, 
as all were then manifestly exposed to 
it. On that occasion I proposed to 
receive patients ill of /yphus into 
separate wards of the Chester Infir- 
mary, and to cleanse their houses 
Srom all contagious dirt. This mea- 
sure has been accomplished with com- 
plete success. In this manner, 7y- 
phus has been exterminated from 
Chester for 35 years, though fre- 

uently, as above explained, brought 
thither by persons infected in other 
places. In October 1817, Dr. Edward 
Percival visited the fever wards of the 
Chester Infirmary, where he found 
only two patients, avd one of them 
was ill of an inflammation of the 
luogs. He asked whether there were 
not usually more patients in these 
wards, and was answered in the ne- 
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gative. Many towns have followed 
the example of Chester, in establish- 


ing fever hospitals; but, so far as I 
kaow, 
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know, few or none of them bave 
completely executed the incompa- 
rably more important regulations of 
cleansing the dwellings of poor pa- 
tients from contagious dirt. \n towns 
where even fever hospitals themselves 
are not kept clean, nor supplied with 
fresh air, uo hope whatever can be 
entertained that the infectious habita- 
tions of the lower orders of people 
will receive the benefit of the pro- 
posed salutary purification. A most 
iatelligent ‘medical friend of mine 
viewed the fever hospital at Liver- 
pool in October 1817, and found it so 
close, and smelled so offensively, as 
to express to me, repeatedly, his ap- 
preheasions; that he had, by that vi- 
sit, exposed himself to much danger 
of infection. The newspapers have 
since announced that a physician of 
this hospital, Dr. Barrow, had caught 
and died of a typhous fever. Dr. 
Carson, the other physician of this 
hospital, has, since that time, had a 
fever from which he recoyered. In 
the same town Dr. Goldsmith and Mr. 
Carter, surgeon apothecary to the 
dispensary, have lately died of the 
typhous fever. These events prove 
how truly and how accurately an es- 
timate of danger from infection, had 
been formed by my medical friend. 
In a Dublin hospital, containing many 
more patients ill of 7yphus, he had for 
five years attended his daily duty, as 
a physician, without any injury or 
apprehensiva of danger, merely by 
requiring strict attention to cleanli- 
ness and ventilation. 

The Rules and Regulations, above 
given, do not depend upon conjec- 
ture, but on much more convincing 
evidence than most other kinds of 
medical and philosophical knowledge. 
They are founded upon facts, ob- 
served by myself, and confirmed by 
the testimony of many impartial and 
intelligent medical witnesses; and 
vpon the uniformity of the laws by 
which contagion spreads among man- 
kind. Upon these data calculations 
are instituted to prove the truth of 
these practical principles to the high 
probability of hundreds, indeed many 
hundreds to one. These facts, and 
conclusions deduced from them, were 
published in my “ Letter to Thomas 
Percival, M.D. F.R.S. &c. of Man- 
chester, on the prevention of infec- 
tious fever, in, 1801," Subsequent 
facts have occurred to me, which 
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coofirm the same doctrine, even to 
demonstration, as, if health remain, 
I purpose to explain. 

Being fully convinced that these 
Ruves and Recutations might save 
many lives, aud preserve the. lower 
orders of people from great wretched- 
ness, | anxiously request that they may 
be copied by Editors of Newspapers, 
and other periodical publications, 
which, by the general diffusion of 
knowledge, are become so highly use- 
ful and honourable to this age and 
nation. 

ae 


On the probable l1uustration of 
our Recorps, Public Instruments, 
Srare-rarers, Books, &c. from the 
usagee of the East. 

Mr. Unspan, 


fe: object of Hanmen’s volumes 

is to illustrate the Scrirrunes 
by the accounts given of Paresrine, 
the East, and Eorrr, in books of 
voyages aud travels, But Hanmen’s 
style is almost insupportably tedious, 
it is triflingly minute concerning the 
most common observations, and it 
abounds with repetitions. His work, 
consisting of 2000 pages, is a barn- 
full of chaff; which one must sift for 
a few handfulls of seed-wheat. How- 
ever, even for a few good grains, it is 
worth the labour of the search. The 
classics too may be illustrated (as he 
has shewn) in the same way: but 
many of our civil and religious u > 
our forms of doing business, and of 
writing, especially as to public instru- 
ments, may in like manner be illas- 
trated as remarkably. 

The decrees made in the East, are 
first written by the party himself: the 
Magistrate only authenticates or an- 
pulsthem. “ When an Aras,” says 
D’Arvisux, “ wants a favour from 
the Emir, the way is to apply to the 
Secretary, who draws it up ia the 
words of the petitioner. If the Emir 
granted his request, he printed his 
seal upon it; if not, he returned it 
torn.” Sir Jonw Cuapgvin, king 
of Persia, adds; “the first Minister, 
or he whose office it is, writes on the 
side of it, according to the King’s 
will.” (This, by the bye, is our le rot 
leveut.) “ And thereupon it is trans- 
mitted to the Secretary, who draws up 
the order in form.” Thus the person 
who draws up the order at first, ex- 
presses the will of the party in an = 
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cial way. The superior only passes 
or rejects it *. 

Generally the Orientals, in sealing 
letters, use ink instead of wax. Their 
seals have no figure engraved upon 
them; but a simple inscription, or a 
curiously involved cypher; aad they 
stamp this upon paper. Hence our 
Monographs. They have a way of 
thickening the ink into a sort of paste, 
or with sticks of Indian ink, which is 
the best paste. This explains the 
passage in the REVELATIONS; where- 
in St. Jonn describes “ an Angel with 
thd seal of the living Goo, and there- 
with multitudes were sealed m their 
foreheads.” 

In their private conveyances, there 
were always duplicates. One writing 
was sealed with solemnity, and was 
not to be made use of on common 
occasions. The other, called the open 
one, might be perused, or made use 
of at pleasure. ‘This was either a copy 
of the sealed deed, or else a certificate 
of the witnesses in whose presence the 

. deed of purchase was signed, that is, 
sealed. Sir Jonn CHARDIN Says: 
** after a contract is made, the ori- 
ginal remaining with the party, a copy 
of it is made, counter-signed by the 
Notary only. This is shewn when- 
ever it is required: but they never ex- 
hibit the other.” é 

In the Easr, they roll their papers, 
and do not fold them; because their 
paper is apt to fret. The Egyptian 
papyrus was much made use of; the 
brittle nature of which made it pro- 
per to roll up their books, &c. This 
practice was continued (as is always 
the case) long after they came to use 
other materials, which might safely 
be treated in a different manuer. 
Many of the fine MSS. discovered in 
the ruins of Hercusaneum, are in 
rolls; so are also those which have 
been taken out of the ancient Ezyp- 
tian Mummies. Numbers of the 
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finest Persian and Arabian manascripts 
are written upon a kind of thin paste. 
board; and being jointed at the back 
and front, fold up like pattern-cards, 
As the ancient Jews wrote like the 
Egyptians on linen, they must have 
used ink (or paint) laid on with hair. 
pencils, fixed in canes or reeds; their 
paper not bearing such pens as ours, 
But the style or yraver was made use 
of to cut letters on wood, metal, and 
slate, or stone. 

The Eastern manuscripts are ver 
highly ornamented; they are exqui- 
sitely penned, and magnificcatly bound, 
Those of history are illustrated with 
many representations -in miniature, 
The expression which has since passed 
into a proverb with us of “ golden 
verses” —or “ verses worthy to be 
ro ree in letters of gold,” this is 
taken from the Eastern practice of 
writing in such letters every thing of 
superior excellence. The greater 
part of the books, says Mattuer, of 
the royal Mobammedan library in 
Egypt (afterwards destroyed by Saxa- 
DINE) were written in letters of gold, 
such as the Turks and Arabs, even of 
our time, make use of in the titles of 
their books. And a little after, speak- 
ing of the ignorance of the modern 
Egyptians as to the burnishing of gold, 
so that their gilding has nothing of 
the ancient splendour, he adds, that to 
make up for this defect they have 
preserved the art of making gold li- 
quid and fit for ink. The Editor of 
Harmer here takes notice of a copy 
of the Koran then lying before him ; 
which besides the most splendid illu- 
minations, has the beginning and end, 
(as well as on each leaf the first, mid- 
dle and last line of every page) writ- 
ten in these letters of gold. Many 
other copies have their title-page, and 
the titles of the chapters, written in 
golden letters ; and some in blue and 
red letters, intermixed with the goldeo 





* Clergymen, who were anciently our only clerks, and who were acquainted with 
the Eastern forms through the medium of the Papal ones, following the constitu- 
tions of the German and Greek Empire, have preserved, with some transposition, the 
above form in the original draughts of Fianrs, and Acts of PARLIAMENT. 

Perhaps the true principle of the Benerir of Crercy has been derived to us 
through the same channel, The kings of Persia, despotic as they were, could not 
pardon. fn Persia the law must take its course. And this, BARRINGTON observes, 
may be what is meant by Scripture in the passage which speaks of * the laws of the 
Medes and Persians altering not.” Nor is it any exception to the rule, that no 
man was ever pujished for the First offence. But this is not the only particular in 
which that observation may be made of the Orientals, It is generally true of them 
in all ages, that in their institutions, customs, and character, they are fixed and un- 


alterable. 
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ones, alternately. Most of the fiver 
manuscrip's have the whole suriace of 
the paper powdered with gold; and 
each page is framed with a splendid 
border of gold, blue, and red, in the 
finest style of what is called Ara- 
BESQUE *. 

Sir Joun Cuarpin, describing the 
manner of dismissing the ambassadors 
and envoys that were at the court of 
Persia, when he was there; after 
mentioning the presents that were 
made them, goes on to inform us: 
that the letiers to the crowned heads 
were sealed; that to the Cardinal- 
Patron was opera. The letter to the 
Pore, was much larger than the rest. 
It was inclosed in a bag of very rich 
brocade ; and sealed at the ends, which 
had fringes —— down the bag 
half-way. The seal was applied to 
the place where the knot was, on both 
sides, upon red wax of the diameter 
of a piece of fifteen sols, and very 
thick. Upon one of the sides of the 
bag, in the middle space, were inscrib- 
ed two Persian words that signified 
“a royal writing.” 

The practice of these kind of super- 
scriptions may serve to explain a pas- 
sage in the Psarus: “In the volume 
(or on the volume) of the book, it is 
writtes concerning me.” This alludes 
to the coming of the Messian. The 
uarss (Or Wrapper, HAnuuc) express- 
es, it is thought, the word we trans- 
late “volume.” Every Hebrew book 
was a roll; but volume means the 
case, or enclosure, on which the sum 
ind substance, or the title of the book, 
were written. This word is elsewhere 
translated « rou», or the cylinder, as 
it is apprehended: which was either 
solid, on which books of the ancient 
form were rolled—or hollow, to inc!ose 
them. Harmer adds, that the circle 
of gold, with the name of one of our 
Saxon Princes upon it, and ornamented 
after the manner of those times, might 
have been designed to cap the end of 
one of those cylinders, on which some 
book belonging or relating to that 
Monarch was rolled, or in which it 
was enclosed. An engraving of this 
piece of gold is given at the latter end 
of the Tth volume of the Ancn £010- 
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cia. This sort of capping to those 
cylinders was called the Agsrex +. 

Another meaning, however, to the 
passage in the Psarmist might be 
here suggested: —Book may stand for 
the whole series, or system of rolls, 
on ove subject—each roll forming a 
distinct volume, section, or chapter, 
And, in a dark manuer, this might 
have been said, purposely avoiding to 
indicate any particular place: “ It is 
to be found, or collected, from that 
book, if studied with attention, that 
the Messian is the person there pro- 
phesied of; but more remarkably and 
strikingly in one passage.” 

The bulrush, out of which the pa- 
pyrus was made, it is well known, 
grows in Egypt; it rises to a consi- 
derable height, having its stalk fer- 
nished with several films, or inner 
skins. Its use, for the purpose of 
writing, was not found out tll after 
the age of ALexanper. Parchment 
wasa still later iavention: [Eumenes, 
of Pergamus, was the first who made 
parchment known.] The very antient 
Egyptians used to write on linen, what- 
ever they designed should last long; and 
the characters on this frail material 
continue to this day, as we are assured 
by those who have examined mum- 
mies with attention. A piece of wri- 
ting of this kind, now in the Barrisn 
Museum, was taken out of an Egyp- 
tian mummy.—The lmen was always 
first primed, or painted over, before 
they began to write upon it: this 
rendered it liable to crack, if folded. 
Maicter tells us of a mummy which 
was presented to him, aod which he 
opened in the house of the Capuchin 
Monks at Carro. The linen-filleting 
(or bandage rather, for it was of con- 
siderablebreadth)was not onlycharged, 
from one end to the other, with hiero- 
glyphical figures; but with certain 
unknown characters, written from 
right to left, and apparently in a kind 
of verse. These, as MAILLET sup- 
poses, contained the eulogy of the 
person whose cerpse it was enclosed 
io, written in the language current 
in Egypt at the time in which the 
deceased had lived. Some part of 
this inscription was afterwards copied 





* Persian MSS. are frequently adorned with very elegant paintings of men, women, 
birds, beasts, fishes, armour, musical instruments, &c. in illustration of the diffe- 


rent subjects they eontain. 


+ The custom of writing some expressive word or sentence (motto) upon the 


outside of books, is very aneient in the East. 
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by an engraver in France; the fac- 
simile was sent to ali the Virtuoss 
throughout Europe, that, if possible, 
seme one or other might decypher it 
—hut no such person could be found*. 
The defect of police in Asia, and 
the revolutions to which military des- 
potisms are ever liable, gave rise to 
the custom, so prevalent in the Easr, 
ef burying in the earth writinas, as 
well as other valuables. For similar 
reasons, the same practice prevailed 
throughout Europe, during the dark 
ages. Money, however, and not 
books, were the favourite deposit of 
eur Gothic ancestors. Hence Trea- 
sure-trove was so important a title in 
the ancient Law. The Egyptians made 
use of earthern urns, which were in- 
terred. Maruxet, describing the place 
into which they used to bring their 
embalmed birds, represents it as a 
subterrancous labyrinth,—from which 
noe person could disengage himself 
without a clue of packthread. Its 
several alleys were adorned, on each 
side, with many small niches, in which 
are found stoue-vessels, and pote of 
earth, enclosing embalmed birds, which 
tern to dust upon heing touched. 
What is admirable (if true) in this 
account is—that all the variety and 
beveliness of colouring, in the plumage, 
arc in the freshest preservation. 
Yours, &c. Yoricx. 
—e— 


Remarks on the distinctive Character 
and essential Qualities of good Musick. 


(Continued from Part I. p. 446.) 


T® E main drift of my former ob- 
servations on this subject having 
been to prove, that without a certain 
pervading melody there can be no 
real excellence in any musical com- 
position, | shall now endeavour to 
explain, more distinetly than I have 
zt done, what I particularly mean 

y that expression. And with this 
view I shall at once remark, that then 


ouly do I, for my own part, ever re- 


” 
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cognize in any given movement the 


genuine spirit and essential properties 
of melody, wheo my mind, delightfully 
affected by the perceived accordance 
of the several successive strains already 
heard, leads me to anticipate,with lively 
interest, a correspondency of character 
in those which are yet to come; and 
that as I fied these latter, in any par. 
ticular instance, either coinciding or 
at variance with my preconceived ideas 
and pre-excited wishes, so do I feel 
myself invariably disposed either to 
approve or to condemn. 

Now it is precisely on this prin 
ciple that I would be understood 
to account for, and to justify my 
utter dissatisfaction with the general 
style of our modern instrumental mu- 
sick: Because, however highly my ear 
may be occasionally gratified by the 
peculiar elegance or brilliancy of de- 
tached passages; yet must | (express 
ing my real sentiments) at the same 
time explicitly avow, that for that 
happy bond of union which is to com- 
bine the several successive parts with 
such admirable skill as to make them 
all conspire to the eventual production 
of a beautifully consistent whole, | 
almost always seek in vain. 

But the musick which wants this 
species of excellence, when compared 
with the cowpositions of a Stanley, 
a Geminiani, a Corelli, or a Handel, 
is, to my mind, exactly singilar in 
character to a piece of water which 
(from being devoid of any determinate 
current or direction) is perpetually 
yielding to the capricious impulse of 
every passing breeze, when compared 
with the well-defined and uniformly 
progressive motion of the natural 
mountain stream. 

This similitude, indeed, may to some 
minds (it is not improbable) suggest 
an inference directly opposite to the 
one intended: for as the most ro- 
mantic rivers are, unquestionably, 
these whose course and surface up- 
dergo the most numerous and most 





* “The Pentateucu of Moses was, doubtlessly, written om the same material ; 


the ComMANDMENTS, only, were written on stone. 
is, either mischievously or ignorantly overlooked 


This distinction, by the way, 
VoLTairne, who will have it, 


that Moses must be understood to have engraven the whole Pentateuch on stone! 
This, he knew, the reader would conclude at once to have been impossible: ergo, 
&e.”"—In imputing ignorance to the most celebrated writers—as Hume, Rousseav, 
VoLTarrr—we shall (twice at least out of every three times) be not far from the 
truth. Dr. Jonnson being asked one day, by a Lady, how he came to define the 
word pastern so blunderingly in his Dictionary? honestly answered—* Jt was pure 


ignorance, Madam ; I really did not know what it was.” 
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sudden changes and inflexious, why 
may not the stream of modero musick 
be reasunably deemed susceptible of 
variations and transitions equally ab- 
rupt and frequent, without the slight- 
est diminution of its delightful in- 
fluence, ani, consequently, without 
the least impeachment of its asserted 
superiority ? 

ow, in answer to this suggestion, 
it is obvious for me to remark, that 
although I see no valid cause whatever 
for disapproving in the one instance 
what we so much and so deservedly 
admire in the other; yet to make the 
two cases in any degree parallel, it 
is indispensably required, that the se- 
veral changes and transitions above al- 
lauded to be in each alike appropriate. 

For the truly discriminating ear, 
mere variety in musick can never 
possibly have any charms. Were it 
otherwise, musical associations the 
most irregular and arbitrary, and a 

eneral style of composition entirely 

estitute of any consistent and dis- 
tioclive character, might be, in all in- 
stavces, advantageously substituted 
for the coherent aod chastely modu- 
Jated strains of the old classic school. 

So far, however, is this from being 
actually the case, that in musick (as 
in every other department of the fine 
arts) that which constitutes invariably 
the principal merit of the piece com- 
posed, is the just arrangement and 
mutual dependency of all the several 
paris; such arrangement and depen- 
dency, | mean, as make each of those 
parts produce the designed impression 
on the hearer’s mind, far lesp through 
its own individual force or excelleacy, 
than in virtue of its obvious and com- 
plete accordance with the rest. 

Viewing, therefore, the present sub- 
ject in this light, so far am I from 
allowing to the fashionable musick of 
the day any superior variety of meiody, 
that with no one defect or fault do | 
esteem it so justly chargeable, as with 
unusual and extreme poverty in that 
particular. 

Such is the judgment which my 
own feelings commonly prompt me 
to pronounce, after having witnessed 
(auribus invitis) some of the most ad- 
mired pieces of modern instrumental 
musick. . 

In confirmation of which judgment 
I shall content myself, at present, with 
adverting to a circumstance that | am, 
for my own part, seriously inclined to 
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look upon as little less than absolutely 
decisive of the question now at issue. 

What I here allude to (as constita- 
ting one of the most striking pecu- 
liarities in the general character of 
our modern instrumental musick) is 
the immoderate and unprecedented 
length to which its several movements 
are commonly extended. It is this 
(whenever | am doomed to witness it) 
by which my feeliogs never fail of 
being irreconcileably offended. Nor 
do | find it at all difficult to assign the 
real cause ef such offence: 

For the Jeast reflection on the sub- 
ject suffices to convince me, that ne 
individual movement can ever be ex- 
tended beyond certain moderate limits, 
and still retain the character of truly 
melodious and chastely impressive 
musick : 

Because such movement, when se 
extended, must necessarily become ob- 
noxious to one or other of these twe 
charges: it will either deviate inte 
strains, bearing little or no affinity te 
the original or fundamental air; or 
it will deservedly incur the equal cen- 
sute due to monotonous repetition. 

I grant, indeed, upon reflection, 
that there is a third method of musical 
composition, by which the auther of 
any given piece may, with equal ease 
and certainty, secure himself effectu- 
ally against each of the preceding 
imputations, For he has only to com- 
pose what bears no perceptible rela- 
tiom to any specific strain of melody, 
and (like the daring navigator, whe 
hesitates not te launch bis bark upoa 
the boundless ocean, without pre- 
scribing to himself any determioate 
course or destination) he may, with 
the utmost facility, prolong each 
several movement to an almost inde- 
finite extent, without incurring the 
least danger of offending in either of 
the ways above denounced. 

Yours, &c. OXxontEN 518. 

P. S. Should the Reader’s curiosity 
cender him desirous of being presented 
with a striking exemplification of this 
latter ingenious method of wusical 
composition, he has only to glance over 
the Ist and 2ud Grand Symphonies of 
Beethoven, and he will therein find nine 
several movements averaging (“ her- 
resco referens”’) no fewer than 319 bare: 

Whereas referring to the four very 
longest movements in Opera 3d, Cen- 
certo | and 2 of Geminiani; in Opera 
3d, Concerto 1 and 2, of Handel; and 
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in the Ist and 2nd Great Concerti of 
Corelli (the only correspondent pieces 
of these once comparatively great 
composers, to which [ chance to have 
immediate access), he will find the 
average number of bars not exceed- 
ing 66. 
[To be continued. | 
———— 
_ Mr. Unsan, Norwich, July 6. 
S I never write for victory unless 
connected with Truth, I am 
very ready to allow, that | misunder- 
stood Mr. Hawkins’s meaning as tothe 
Greek Chromatic Scale proceeding by 
Semitones; as I was not aware that 
by proceeding, he meant, the compu- 
tation was made by semitones. 

At the time I addressed Mr. H. I 
had not Wallis’s Works by me; vor 
did I recollect, that the writings to 
which 1 alluded, were contained in 
the third vol. of Dr. Wallis’s Works. 
An Article in the Encyclop. Britan- 
nica, last edition, written, I ima- 
gine, by the famous Dr. Robinson, was 
more powerfully impressed on my 
mind, than the passages in the Greek 
writers on music (which | shall quote 
below), and induced me to say, that 
if Mr. Hawkins consulted them, he 
would find no reason assigned for their 
giving one of their scales the title of 

romatic—the passage runs thus: 


** Chromatic: a kind of music which 
proceeds by several semitones in suc- 
cession; the word is derived from the 
Greek Xpwua, which signifies colour. 
For this denomination several causes 
are assigned, of which none appear cer- 
tain, and all equally unsatisfactory. In- 
stead, theiefore, of fixing upon any, we 
shall offer a conjecture of our own; 
which, however, we do not impose 
upon the reader as more worthy of his at- 
tention than any of the former. Xpem« 
may perhaps not only signify a colour, 
but the shade of a colour, by which it 
melts into another, or what the French 
call. nuance. If this interpretation be 
admitted, it will be highly applicable to 
semitones, which being the smallest in- 
terval allowed in the Diatonic Scale will 
most easily ruu into another.” 

Encyc. Brit. 


Notwithstanding so many, perhaps 
all, the Editions of Schrevelius’s Lexi- 
con give seco as one of the meanings 
of Xgaw, might it not have been a mis- 
privt for saucio. 1 find no such 
meaning annexed to this word in 
Stephea’s Thesaurus, nor in such 


other Lexicons as I have had an op- 
portunity of consulting. Will not 
Mr. Hawhios allow that the Opinion 
of the Greek writers with respect to 
their own scale is of more weight than 
a very far-fetched meaning ot Xeaw? 

To them therefore | shall refer: as 
I find them in Wallis. Op. Vol. IIL. 

“* Claudius Ptolomaus, says, ‘A ge- 
nus in harmony is, how the sounds 
which compose the Diatessaron, are 
related to each other. But the first 
distribution of a genus is, as it were, 
twofold: asthe one is more soft, the 
other more intense. The more soft 
is that which consists of closer inter- 
vals, the more intense that of wider 
intervals. The second Division jig 
threefold ; a thiid being interposed 
intermediate between the other two: 
and this is calied the Chromatic ge- 
nus :’ of the other two, that is called 
the Enharmonic which is more soft; 
Diatonic that which is more intense. 
Wallis. Op. vol. IIL. p. 30. 

** Porphyry, in his commentary on 
Ptolemy's Enharmonics, says, * the 
Diatonic, the Enharmonic, and the 
middle of both, the Chromatic: which 
for this reason 1 believe was called 
chromatic.’ 

“ Bryeunius says, * the Enharmonic 
genus is that which abounds ia the 
least intervals; the Diatonic that 
which abounds in tones. The Chro- 
matic that which proceeds by middie 
intervals. For as that which is 
intermediate between black and 
white, is called Chroma, so that 
which is intermediate between these 
two genera is called Chromatic.’ 
p- 387.” 

Aristides Quintilianus speaks to the 
same purpose. Vide Sir John Haw- 
kins’s Hist. of Music, vol. I. p. 190. 

If Mr. Hawkins is disposed to favour 
me with a private correspondence on 
Musical subjects, he will find me ready 
to impart any musical information | 
may have obtained from every Trea- 
tise on Music | could meet with, from 
the age of 19 to 58. 

Yours, &c. 
————————— 
On Eccentricity of Character. 
E are told that Plato havi 
upon a certain occasion invit 
Diogenes the Cynicto partake of anen- 
tertainment in conjunction with other 
friends, that clownish philosopher im- 
mediately proceeded to soil the carpets 
and other furniture with his feet, ex- 
claiming 
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claiming with voparalleled rudeness 
aad effrontery, ** | trample on the 
pride of Plato.” To which the other, 
with the utmost calmness, replied, 
“* But with greaier pride.” Although 
the life aud manners of Diogenes 
exhibited a coarseness and humour 
peculiar to himself, he stands by 
po means singular in those habits 
which announce an originality of 
temper in their possessor. Many of 
the sages of early antiquity among 
the Greeks were distinguished by 
caprices, which, if they were by no 
means always indicative of magnani- 
mity, or true wisdom, betrayed yet 
a determination of walking io a 
path differeat from the rest of man- 
kind. Thus Menippus and Aris- 
tippus, Leucippus aod Democritus, 
Chr) sippus and Zeno,—whatever ex- 
celleacies ‘they may otherwise have 
taught,—certainly combined, in the 
doctrines which themselves and their 
followers prolessed, many strange no- 
lions irreco..cileable to sound sense, 
aad productive of effects, in their out- 
ward conduct and practice, by no 
means consonant with the rules of 
right reason. The two first of these, 
especially, may be said to have rather 
slept asid:, then have risen above the 
usual liue of thought and of action 
in thew fellow-men, and to have 
wasted io the exercise of vain ostenta- 
tion those talents which might really 
have excelied in a higher spbere of 
philosophy. Lf, however, Diogenes, 
and several other illuminati of an- 
tient Greece, mistook uncouth man- 
ners and eccentric habits of living for 
wisdum and a dignified deportment ; 
instances may be found in the modern 
world, and among the ranks of social 
life, where the same mistaken notions 
have prevailed in times, it may be said, 
when the principles of correct thiok- 
ing have been more generally diffused, 
aad after multiplied examples for 
their better instruction have becn ex- 
hibited to the world, Among the ju- 
dicious and the well informed, persons 
whose experience may be supposed 
to have taught them wisdom, and 
whose matured judgment is prompt 
in detecting the marks of folly ia 
others, there exist, and have always 
existed, characters, who yet seem to 

an unaccountable satisfaction 
im bearing the title of singularity, 
aod in differing in manners, dress, and 
actions, from all who are about them. 

Gent. Maa, July, 1818. 
oad 
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Johnson has remarked concerning 
Newton, that he stood alone, merely 
because he had left the rest of man- 
kind behind him, not because he de- 
viated from the beaten track. This 
Philosopher stood aloof from his 
countrymen in Science; he soared to 
regious untried and unthought of, in 
his hours of research; but he sought 
not a distinction from the assumed 
air of a reciuse or of a misanthropist 
in litile did be differ in private and 
social conversation from multitudes 
of others, who, although they came 
far short in genius, were yet men of 
intellectual habits:—the strength of 
his capacity, and the bolduess of his 
views, were, therefore, the prevail- 
ing marks or features which caused 
his notoriety. 

With so illustrious an example be- 
fore us, it will at ounce be seen, that 
the most transcendant abilities will 
sometimes be ennobled by the gentler 
virtues and the most unassuming de 
meanour. If it be still pleaded that 
superiority of mind may justly ex- 
cuse the neglect of social duties’and 
the flagrant omission of mutual offices 
which the coocurrent testimony of 
civilized mankind has framed aod ap- 
pointed; the opinion, aud practice 
of many of our greatest men,—per- 
sons whose comprehensive genius bas 
equally excelled in experimental re- 
searches, and in the moral study of 
their own species,—will, from their 
number and weight, sufficiently shew 
that such things are rather foils, than 
necessary characteristics. 

It has too frequently beeo a settled 
opinion with some, that a certain ec- 
centricity of behaviour imparts an 
appearance of abstraction and indif- 
ference to extrinsic objects, which, ia 
powers that are well known to rise 
rather above the ordinary standard, 
will generally: pass for a mental ab- 
sorption which canvot stoop to the 
observance of meaner things. Bat if 
such personages were properly to 
exercise that capacity of which they 
buast,—if they employed their ac- 
quired stock of knowledge ion mak- 
ing just deductions concerning the 
propriety and end of obligation, and 
moral existence, they would, at once, 
be sensible, that every step of ad- 
vance they made in this affectation 
of singularity, was an aberration from 
that good sense by which they would 
fain rise distiaguished. 

Those 
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Those persons, therefore, who seek 
a distinction in an eccentricity of be- 
haviour and appearance, should be 
told, that they are precisely on that 
account rather the objects of ridicule. 
What they assume as an honourable 
mark of superior wisdom, constitutes 
their weakness, or their folly ; so far 
from its reflecting dignity upon them, 
it narrows their sphere of intellectual 
usefuluess, and renders those powers 
which would imbibe a lustre from 
being agreeably communicated, dim 
from the sordid medium through 
which they shine. 

There are, however, among men 
of peculiarly studious habits, many 
who possess such a contexture of 
mind as to be necessarily buried in 
contemplation at times when it is 
least expedient. Thus, that absence 
of mind which has so frequently been 
pointed out by writers, has hurried 
sensible and judicious men into lu- 
dicrous mistakes, incompatible with 
that dignity in behaviour aod ap- 
pone which they would wish to 

old forth to the world. Some are, 
to all appearance, frequently wrapt in 
such ill-timed speculations, that their 
sense of perception is absolutely 
sbut to all that is passing, or that 
has lately passed in their presence, in 
which, however, an attention to so- 
cial claims would urge them to take 
an active share; and therefore may 
be thought easily to become the sport 
of accident, or the dupe of artifice. 
Instanecs bave been by no means 
wanting of this strange forgetfulness; 
and, if in the moments of common 
and active life, we find such oblivious 
habits prevailing, we may easily cre- 
dit what is related of the great Bacon, 
whose servants, we are assured by ene 
of his biographers, might often steal 
money from one end of the table, 
whilst he sat silent and abstracted 
at the other. 

With Bacon, whose thoughts may 
be supposed to have been perpe- 
tually employed upon those mighty 
schemes of reformation and disco- 
very which were upon the eve of 
bursting into birth, this may have 
been expected; but few besides him 
can plead a similar situation. When 
an excess of abstraction designates 
the conduct and character of an in- 


dividual, it becomes 4 fault; if his 


abilities be of a more than ordinary 
growth, he ivjures society, by shut- 


[July, 


ting up, for the most part, every 
aveoue to mutual intercourse; if only 
the affectation of wislom prompts his 
singularities, he must incur the con- 
tempt of all who are capable of dis. 
criminating betweea genuine dignity 
of character, and the-empiy assump- 
tions of pedantry. 





“THE DETECTED.”—No. Vil. 
multaque pars mei 
Vitabit Libitinam. Hor. 
** The greater part of me will fate avoid.” 


HAT the wish to survive eves 
our own mortal selves, is the 
instinct that raises our being be- 
yond the merely animal particle, aud 
marks its immortal nature, is the re- 
mark of our finest Poet that ever 
painted moral nature with the tints 
of bis Elegy. This feeling has been 
universally confessed by the ancient 
monuments, that speak for themselves 
in the first person, ** from the tomb, 
the voice of Nature”—this feeling 
oaturally wishes to announce its own 
virtues in the language of Truth: 
truth is the highest of virtues, and 
therefore its own highest reward. 

By monuments the result of ex- 
perienced and best adyice is often 
collected and inculcated. It would 
be, perhaps, not superfluous to select 
an epitaph from the first repository 
of Poetic wisdom, the Anthologia; 
but the best selection would be to 
refer the reader to it, to peruse with 
attention, and make his own choice, 
by which he will improve, and per- 
haps form his taste. I can only ad- 
vise him to pursue his journey, and 
his search: it is necessary in pursuits 
to lose no time; not to stop; it may 
be dangerous, and from his expe- 
rience he may say in the banguage of 
the shipwrecked, when it is too late, 
*Naunyd taQos sul, ov! nad wie xed yar 

of metic 

Oarvped’, ai Aosorad vies iwovlomdgur. 

Tam the tomb of a shipwrecked—you 
also sailon; for we are lost, when the 
other ships have passed over the sea. 
So that even Idleness itself is hazard- 
ous. The merality, conveyed by these 
inscriptions, was the shortest, and 
therefore the most useful; for advice 





* Hoc ita celeberrimus Johnsonus noster: 

Naufragus hic jaceo; fidens tamen utere 
velis ; 

Tutum aliis equor, me pereunte, fuit. 

cannot 
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cannot be of much use unless retained, 
as medicine that is the longest retained 
in the system is beneficia/, in propor- 
tion as its virtues are more gredually 
digested, and radically communicated. 

Another description of these monu- 
meats are those that elucidate historic 
truth, by relating victories and events, 
or marking and establishing the chro- 
nological truth by the relatioa of con- 
temporary facts. 

Sorrow is to be implied in every 
monument: if it is not merited by 
truth, it is a recorded falsity —when 
regret is dwelt upon with artificial 
sincerity, it affords an inference of 
its not being merited. 

— may be descriptive of some 

reonal peculiarity, aad remarkable 
feature of the cayse that carried off 
the deceased. Apd here | cannot help 
communicating from Martial a beau- 
tifal epigrammatic epitaph, upon a 
female child, who suffered by a cancer. 
Jt marks the peculiar fate, aud pecu- 
liar regret adapted to a person so 
carried off. 

#Molis, heu! Canace jacet hoc tumulata 
sepulchro, 

Ultima cui parve septima venit hyems. 
Ab scelus! ah facinus! properas quid flere, 

viator ? 

Non licet bic vite de brevitate queri. 
Tristius est leto leti genus: borrida vultus 
Absitulit, et tenero sedit in ore lues: 

Ipsaque crudeles ederunt oscula morbi, 

Nec data sunt nigris tota labella rogis. 
Si tam precipiti fuerant ventura volatu, 

Debuerant alid fata venire via. 

Sed mors vocis iter properavit claudere 
blandea, 

N2 posset duras flectere lingua deas. 





Mr. Unsan, Bath, June 1. 

¢ gt frequently seen in your 

Magazine different proposals 
for Parochial Libraries for the ase of 
the lower orders of society, I am 
happy to send you, not a proposal, 
but a plan already begun to be put 
into execulion under the auspices of 
the Bath “* District Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge.” At no 
great distance of time I trust that 


we shall hear of similar Institutions 
being established throughout the king- 
dom. The only thing required to 
render them universally popular is a 
greater variety of useful and enter- 
taining books and tracts; and asthe 
parent suciety has promised to enlarge 
its present list of tales and biography, 
we may soon hope to see this plas 
carried into full effect. The first of 
these libraries contains 38 bound 
books, and 290 tracts bound in 55 
vols. The second contains 28 bound 
books, and 128 tracts bound in 24 
vols. The third contains 12 bound 
books, aud 72 tracts bound io 15 vols. 
Room will beleft in each box for such 
books of general amusement, as the 
Society may hereafter authorize. 

A Memeper or tHe “ Soctery For 
rPromoTincCuaristian KNOWLEDGE.” 
Resolutions passed by the Bath District 

Committee of the Society for promoting 

Christian Knowledge, relative to the 

establishment of Purechial Lending 

Libraries in the Archdeaconry of Bath. 

Resolved, That Boxes of three diffe- 
rent sizes, containing the books and 
tracts mentioned in the subjoined lists, 
(the tracts being bound in volumes,) be 
furnished to Parishes within this distriet, 
contributing the several sums of 71., 4i., 
or 21. respectively, the Committee taking 
upon themselves the expence of the box, 
with a lock and key. 

That no such boxes be furnished to 
any Parish, but on a requisition from the 
incumbent or officiating minister. 

That no further aid be given by this 
Committee, unless in extreme cases, 
upon a statement from the minister of 
the population of the Parish, and of its 
inability to contribute as above. 

That, under such circumstances, any 
further aid be regulated by the urgency 
of the case, and the state of the Com- 
mittee’s funds. 

That every box be accompanied by a 
printed catalegue of the books therein 
contained, to be made public for the in- 
formation of the parisbioners. 

That the Committee will, on applica- 
tion from the minister, replace any 
book or volume of tracts which ma 
have been lost, or materially opened, 





* She lies buried in this tomb, whom whilst as yet an infant the seventh last 
winter reached. Ah! dreadful calamity! Why hastenest thou, ——— to weep? 


We must not in this place complain of the shortness of life. 


sort of death is 


more dreadful than death itself. The pestilential poison took away her face, and 
settled in her soft mouth. The cruel disease consumed her very kisses, nor are 
her lips entire, consigned to the black funeral pile. Had the Fates been destined to 
arrive with such precipitate speed, they ougbt to have arrived some other way. 
But death hastened to shut up the passage of her sweet voice, for fear her tongue 


might avert the relentless Goddesses, 


the 
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the expenee of the same being reim- 
bursed to them. 
Rules for the Regulation of 
Parochial Lending Libraries. 

1. That such libraries be under the 
immediaté care and superintendance of 
the minister of the Parish. 

2. That the books be kept either in 
the Parish vestry, or at the minister’s 
house. 

3. That a contribution, not exceed- 
ing one penny per month, or one shilling 
per year, to be applied to the support of 
the library, be required from each fa- 
mily having the advantage of the same, 
and that all deficiencies, injuries, &c. be 
repaired at the end of each year. 

4. That the time for issuing and re- 
turning books, be either before or after 
divine service on Sunday. 

5.. That every book lent from the li- 
brary, be brought back on the following 
Sunday, when it may be either returned 
to the borrower for further perusal, or 
exchanged for another. 

‘6. That no family be allowed more 
than one book at a time. 

7. That a register be kept divided in 
four columns, containing, 1. No, of vo- 
lume; 2. Borrower's name; 3. Date when 
lent; 4. When returned. 

8. That in case of wanton injury 
done to.any of the books, the family to 
whom it was lent, be subject to exclu- 
sion from the privileges of the library, 
at the discretion of the minister. 

_P.S. If you think proper, Mr. 
Urban, I will send you in the follow- 
ing month the Sabloges of the books. 
That of the largest library (which 
comprehends the other two) might 
be contained in a single page of your 
Magazine, aod would, | think, be wel- 
cowe to many of your Readers. 

a 
Mr. Ursan, April 12. 

READ, in Part I. p. 254, a notice 
that Mr. Britton was about to send 

to the press his promised volume on 
the Abbey Church of Bath, illustrated 
with engravings. This beautiful pile 
of Gothicarchitecture being exhibited 
to the eye, will prove a novelly even 
to the oldest inhabitant of that rich 
aod luxurious City. Perhaps the 
Corporation, who have at their dis- 
osal such ample pecuniary means 
or improvements, may be induced 
from a view of Mr. Britton’s figured 
representations, fo realize the picture, 
pro bono publico. The mewbers of 
that respectable body have not been 
without solemn admonition on this 
intgresting subject; and it is not too 


much to hope, that the remonstrances 
of the Preacher will be assisted by the 
ingenuity of the Topographer. | have 
been lately perusing the contents of @ 
small volume of sermons, lately pubs 
lished by the Rev. Francis Skurray, 
in one of which (on the signs of the 
times, and preached in the very edifice 
in question on the inauguration of a 
chief Magistrate) are the following 
———— observations :-—* | scru- 
ple not to-call your attention to ano- 
ther local, and what many will deem 
an unsuitable subject of consideration, 
not as to what regards police, bat 
embellishment. Uf the prediction, the 
crooked shall be made siraight, und the 
rough places plain (\saiah xi. 4.) was 
to be * the signs of the times,’ in its 
literal acceptation, where should we 
find its more complete developement, 
than in this elegantly constructed city? 
But there is one alteration, one im. 
provement still wanting, which, io its 
connexion with Religion, is aot un- 
worthy of recommendation from a 
place that is occupied by the ambas. 
sador of God. 

“We are at this moment assembled 
within a temple, whose vaulted roof 
has for centuries reverberaied with 
Hallelujah, for the Lord God omnipo- 
tent reigneth. Rev. xix. 6. Weare 
assembled within walls, which inclose 
the ashes of piety and heroism, to re 
mote ages of antiquity. But how does 
it offend the eye of taste, when we 
consider its beautiful exterior skreened 
from public view by crowded and ia- 
congruous deformities! 

“Lf it be true, asa certain Poet sings, 
that the mind receives {rom external 
circumstances ‘ a secret sympathetic 
aid,’ then a view of this disincumbered 
temple, rising from the consecrated 
ground in finished proportions, would 
havea beneficial operation onthe mind 
of map. Lt would arrest the eye of the 
invalid, as he paused in his passage to 
yon salubrious springs; it would sot- 
ten his heart to devotional sensibility; 
it would raise it in secret breathings 
to the great Physician of souls, to 
bless their waters as instruments of his 
recovery. Nay, an indifferent person 
could not pass by without sentiments 
of awe, without a desire of becoming 
wise to salvation, without an aspl- 
ration, ap effort to qualify himself in 
order to dwell one day in a@ building 
of God, @ house not made with hanes, 
clernal in the heavens. 2. Cor. v- |. 

** But 





















“ But if you deny the doctrine of the 
association of ideas, and of mental im- 
pression through the medium of the 
senses, then effect the removal of un- 
sightly incumbrances through a feel- 
ing of propriety and decorum. If 
expeuce be cheerfully incurred io 
beautifying places of Dissenting wor- 
ship, shall parsimony be suffered to 
obscure the polished corners of the 
Temple? Psalm exliv. 12. 

“Shall improvements appear inevery 
street and in every receptacle of fash- 
jon, and the house of God be the soli- 
tary exception? Ob! furnish in these 
days of lukewarmness a practical 
illustration to your fellow-citizens, 
that you love the habitation of God's 
sousc, and the place where his honour 
dwelleth. Psalm xxvi. 8. 

“Oh! disregard not the voice of him 
that crieth, Prepare ye the way of the 
Lerd, make straight a highway for 
eur God. Isaiah x!. 3.” 

I have been told, Mr. Urban, that 
the intrepid delivery of these senti- 
ments awakened much sensation. 
Their publication could not fail to 
revive the impression. Should a se- 
cond edition of them in your Reposi- 
tory (iv conjunction with Mr. Brit- 
ton’s promised delineations) stimulate 
some public-spirited man to set for- 
ward a subscription, there is scarcely 
an inhabitant in Bath, or a gentleman 
in Somersetshire, but would contri- 
bute to rescue their Cathedral from 
obscuration, and take away ‘the 
reproach from Israel.” Senex. 

———— 

Mr.Unpan, Hackney, Nov. 4. 

A’ our Readers must have fe't 

| tae interested in the short 
account rendered of Pitcairn’s Island, 
by Lieutenant Shillibeer, as noticed in 
your “ Review,” vol. LXXXVII, ii. 
341, I presume the few lines im addi- 
tion to this may not be unacceptable. 

Having been informed that John 
Adams, the last survivor of the Boua- 
ty’s crew on the Island, had a brother, 
I desired to see him: he called on me, 
is a waterman at Union Stairs, wears 
the fire-coat of the London Assurance, 
and is of course a steady character. 
On reading to him the Lieutenant's 
narrative, he was much affected; said, 
he accompanied him on board the 
Bounty at Deptford, but he entered 
in the name of Smith; and this ac- 
counts for the name of Adams not 
being found ia the Bounty’s list of her 
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crew; that he has a sister living, older 
than e:vther, who is marriedto a de- 
ceut Tradesman at Derby: that he 
himself has alarge family. I waid, “1 
sent for you to say, if you will write 
to your brother in a few days, f 
think i shall have the means oi trans- 
mitting it to him; aod as you have a 
Jarge family, will you let your eldest 
son go out?” He thanked me for the 
oller of sending the letter, and will- 
ingly would have sent bis son, but an 
objection would he with somebody 
else. Now we all know who this some- 
body else is, and the influence Doily 
has ow Johnny Bull. 

The letter is gone—and with it se- 
vera! others; but when | reflect on the 
surprizing escape of Captain Bligh and 
his Barge’s crew, aud of the events 
that have followed, | am not sur- 
prized that the whole is a series of 
interesting circumstances. 

Adams's brother proceeded to say. 
“We are natives of Hackney, and 
were lett orphans, being brought up 
in the poor-house.” Here it was, then, 
that they were tuugit the first prin- 
ciples of our holy religuons here they 
learoed, what it appears Adams in due 
time recoilected, the Catechism hehad 
been taught to repeat, tha! excellent 
Catechism which every child should be 
taught also to say ;—and although we 
have been in the present day won- 
drous wise in giving surprizingly 
quick instruction to children, yet, I 
must confess, | cannot but feel partial 
to those old-fashioned habits, where 
the ground-work must have been 
carefully, attentively, and progres- 
sively laid. 

Another observation I beg to sub- 
mitto your readers, that Adamsadopt- 
ed and inculcated from that sublime 
aod admirable introduction to our ser- 
vice, one of the sentences, and that one 
the most affecting and impressive. No 
doubt, in nis childhood, he was obliged 
to attend with the other children of 
the poor, in his place at church: here 
then we may date the impresiorthat 
was made, and which, when he came 
again to reflect seriously, occurred 
with full force on his mind, And per- 
mit me to ask those who are in the 
habit of attending public worship in 
due time, what is the impression on 
our minds, after sitting a few minutes 
in our Parish Church in solemn si- 
leace, when the minister begins, and 
every soul rises, aod hears him say: 

“1 will 
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* IL will arise, and go to my Father”! 
When the mind reficets on who said it, 
the occasion, and our dutiful repeti- 
tion of it; cold indeed must be the 
heart of him, that does not glow with 
a “celestial fire.” We see the effect 
in a poor ignorant child ; we see the 
bevelits arising from a recollection of 
those feelings years after; we see it 
the ground-work of every good to 
man. 

Permit me to add but one word 
more to this letter (which is extend- 
ed beyond the limits | intended), and 
which is by way of caution to those 
who invariably attend their Sunday 
duties too late ;—they not only lose 
the admirable beginning of our Ser- 
‘vice, but too justly permit doubts to 
arise in the minds of others, whether 
their profession be sincere. And fur- 
ther, if they are better acquainted with 
Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son, 
than with their Common Prayer book ; 
they will find, that to disturb others 
at their devotions is the highest breach 
of good mauners. 

Yours, &c. T. Ww. 

How often do we see whole families 
enter Churches constant/y in the Ist 
er 2nd Lesson, and even in the Lita- 
my! If it be observed, whole families 
cannot be punctual; it is the Master's 
fault; nearly 40 years has T. W. had a 
Jarge family, and he finds, ** where 
there is a will, there is a way.” 

a 
Mr. Urzan, March 27. 

R. Abauzit, in his “ Observations 

on the Expediency of publishing 

only Improved Versions of the Bible 
for the Continent,” pp. 12, 22, quotes 
from “ An Essay for a New Trausla- 
tion of the Bibie,” which he considers 
to be written by Le Cene, the author 
of the “ Projet d’une Nouvelle Version 
Francoise de la Bible,” printed at 
Rotterdam, 1696, 12mo0.—T he second 
Edition of the Essay, printed 1727, 
is now before me, and the dedication 


is signed H. R. As it does not agree : 


with a quotation made by Dr. Har- 
wood from Le Cene’s Projet, I should 
be obliged to some of your Biblical 
readers to ascertain whether “ the 
Essay” be io reality a translation of 
Le Cene’s “ Projet,” or only a garbled 
compilation by the nameless Editor. 
A passage in p. 32 seems to contra- 
dict Dr. Abauzit’s opinion, for the 
author there says, “ Our Roglish di- 
vines prohibited the sclling of the 


former” (speaking of the Translation 
of Junius), which I imagine Le Cene 
would not have said, although after 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
he had retired to this country. A 
second edition of Le Cene’s work is 
said to have been printed 1717 :—is 
there any confusion between this date 
and 1727, when the second Edition 
of “ the Essay” appeared? Any elu- 
cidation of this piece of literary his- 
tory will oblige Cugricus, 

P.S. In the year 1767 a book was 
published with this title, “ An Attempt 
to explain the words Reason, 
stance, &c. by a Presbyter of the 
Church of England ;”—it is very pro- 
bable that it was compiled from the 
papers of the Rev. Joho Jones, curate 
of Welwyn, who was concerned in the 
publication of the “ Free and Candid 
Disquisitions,” (see Nichols’s Life of 
Bowyer, vol. I. p. 585.) Butin the 
Catalogue of Dr..Gosset’s library, it 
is evidently attributed to J. Cleland, 
as it is thus classed with bis other 
works. 


1299. J. Cleland’s Specimen of an 
Etymological Vocabulary, &c. 
1300, — Additional Articles, 
1301, ———————- Attempt to explain 
the words Reason, Substance, &c. 1767. 
Perhaps some of your Literary Cor- 
respondents may be able to ascertaip 
this fact ; and whether it be the same 
Cleland who is the notorious author 
of a most obscene book *. 
a 
Mr. Urnsan, June fi. 
BOUT seven miles East from 
Grantham, by the Bridge-end 
turnpike road, on the side of a hill, 
commanding a view of the coast at 
Boston Haven, were lately discovered 
very cousiderable remains of antient 
buildings, tesselated pavements, and 
other indications of a fixed Roman 
Military Station; and further search 
in digging and removing the earth, 
&c. continues to be made by order of 
Sir William Earl Welby, aod Lord 
Brownlow, the proprietors of the pa- 
rish of Haceby, wherein these disco- 
veries were made. 
The first subject was found by some 
labourers widening the road : it consists 





‘at present of three distinct apart- 


ments; the middle one 16 feet by 22; 
the others not yet ascertained ; the 





* The “‘ Specimen,” &c. was certainly 
Cleland’s, and the same Cleland, Ent. 
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floors thereof were paved with red 
and white sinall stones, three quarters 
of an inch square each, and form 
different patterns; the first, by the 
road, in squares, the middle one oc- 
tagons, and of the third, only part of a 
border inscribed with circles remains. 
These fluors appear tu be formed of 
a bed of compact tempered blue clay, 
20 inches thick, covered with a strong 
cemeat of lime, &c. about two inches 
thick, in which the tessere are paved 
and set fast. The wails are of stone, 
firmly laid ia strong coarse lime mor- 
tar; the outside ones are 5 feet thick; 
the inner ones between the rooms, 8 
feet only. Not any of these walls 
remain higher than the floors. No 
idea can be formed of them as an 
habitation further than to guess from 
fragments dug up, which clearly shew- 
ed that the roof was covered with 
coarse blue slate, and the walls lined 
on the inside with differeut coloured 
figured tiles, not any two alike, and 
in some parts by fine cement, like 
stone painted in various colours. Of 
the windows, only a very few pieces of 
glass were found, and not of a size 
sutlicient to shew any thing, except ia 
ove place, which was stained through 
of a beautiful blue colour. Of timber 
nothing was met with but soot and 
biack charcual, like embers, which 
produced a.conjecture that the fabrick 
was partly destroyed by fire. 

Befure | begin to describe the other 
subjects discovered in the same field, 
1 will say a few words concerning the 
situation, and the reason | have for 
supposing this very place to be the 
site of the antient Roman Station 
Causennis, set down in Antonious’s 
5th Iter of Great Britain. 

[ To be continued. } 
— 

Mr. Urnpan, April 7. 

]* your Magazine for March my 

attention was attracted by an 
article with the name of Weeden 
Butler, Chelsea, subjoined; which both 
in point of matter and manner is so 
extraordinary a production, that I cau- 
not refrain from offering a few obser- 
vations upon it. 1 had supposed, Sir, 
that the chief object in reviewing a 
work was to poiot out its tendency aud 
merits to those who might be igno- 
rant of them,—not to drag forth the 
private concerns of the author to 
public view,—not to draw the cold 
stare of public curiosity on those who 


have shewn no wish to encounter its 
gaze. Mr. Butler seems to have 
formed a very different opinion, and 
has acted upon it. He must not now 
be surprized that Mrs. Corowallis’s 
friends think it due to her reputation 
to repel his insinuation, that she has 
claimed to herself the merit of a work 
ia which she had no band. Surely lie 
musi have ill appreciated the feelings 
which dictated the passage he quotes 
from her writings, if he supposes that 
* hours spent in pain, sickness, and 
sorrow,” could have past cheerfully 
away, were she, now that these paius 
aod sorrows are about to terminate 
in the grave, engaged in seeking to 
impose on the publick, and, like Sap- 
phira, dying with a falsehood on her 
lips. Yet, if this be not what he 
would say, on what rule of right has 
he founded his advice to the ‘* worthy 
geutieman” he alludesto? The title 
vf worthy would have been ill applied 
to that person, had he set his name 
where bis hand bad not beea employed; 
unless, indeed, Mr. Butler, in his laad- 
able jealousy for the exclusive rights 
of man in the regions of literatare, 
could prove that it was the duty of 
the head of a family to take to him- 
self the credit of every work produced 
uoder his roof, and establish a more 
than Salique law, excluding females, 
not only from hereditary honours, 
but from those also which genius or 
application might confer.—Or is he 
fearful that if ladies begin to take up 
these sterner studies, their sons may 
require less of school tuition? Even 
on that head he might be easy, for 
fashion aad dissipation will not leave 
their votaries, in general, much time 
for such occupatioas. 

Mr. Butler has sufficiently shewa 
that he is wholly unacquainted with 
the lady in question and her family; 
but knowing, as he might have dene 
from the work under his consideration, 
that they have long been bent under 
the loss of all that is dearest to the 
human heart, I must say, that the 
almost ludicrous way in which he has 
noticed both is vo less indelicate thaa 
it is unfeeling ;— wounding to her 
friends, and uninteresting to the pub- 
lick :—uniless, therefore, he cou ve 
spokea more to the purpose, he would 
have done well to have kept withia 
the proper province of a Reviewer, 
and have considered the book rather 
than the author. That task, re 
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he might have found more difficult, 
since, to review a work of this nature 
with due care, would bave required 
More atteation than he seems willing 
to bestow, even on the correction of 
his own style. Had i chosen to take 
his production in another point of 
view, aud review the Reviewer, | 
might hive asked trom what ciassical 
source he drew the elegant metaphors 
with which he has adorved his ** baat- 
ling’ —the term is so choice that he 
must permit me to borrow it—or by 
what cule for apt ilusteation he 
learneu ‘o compare an elderly matron 
to a“ heifer at the plough ?” But it is 
a subject which 1b am liutic incimed to 
trea: with levity :—a faithful servant 
of Christ smking prematurely into 
the grave under the pressure of her 
Maker's chastening baad is no object 
for light mirth to touch on. 

Ove werd more, and | have done. 
Mr. Butler calls Mrs. Corowallis’s work 
latitudinevian in principle, and ex- 
presses a confidence that her positions 
can and will be “ objected to by our 
Divines:"”—yet this latitudinariao pro- 
duction he either supposes to have 
been wiitten bya beneficed Clergyman 
of the Church of England, or at least 
is d spiensed that he “ withheld his 
responsibility” from it. This work, 
whose tenets our Divines are to cov- 
trovert, he recommends to “ all fe- 
male seminaries in which Christianity 
is taught and believed!" Are we then 
to conclude that he thinks females 
unworthy to be taught the orthodox 
faith of the Church in which they are 
educated? or must we suppose that 
he has brought forward a charge which 
he is unable to substantiate? | firmly 
believe the latter, since av instance is 
given of the lax principles or unau- 
thorized positions which he so roundly 
asserts to have discovered. 

I leave Mr. Butler to reconcile these 
contradictions, only recommending 
him, either to retract his praise of a 
book which he avowedly considers as 
unorthedex, or to do it justice, by 
honestly avowing his mistake. Of 
one thing he may be assured, that 
neither the authur nor the work are 
likely to be much influenced by his 
opinion: the litter is already before 
a liberal and intelligeut publick, and 
little can be added to the testimonies 
of approbation which it has already 
reeeived from numbers, who, from 
their rank in the church, or their 


labours in her cause, may be consi- 
dered the fit guardians of her bul- 
warks: the former, about to answer 
before a higher tribonal for the 
application of ber talent, can feel lit- 
tie concern respecting the passing cep- 
sure or applause of those ephemeral 
writers who are read to-day, and to- 
morrow forgotten, Carouus, 
———— 
Mr. Urman, July 3. 
OUR Correspondent about Cathe- 
dral Schools has been deceived 
concerning the Durham Choristers. 
By the Statutes, the organist is to be 
their master, both as to music and 
literature. 

The Chapter, wishing to forward 
their advancement in instruction more 
effectually, some time since appointed 
amaster to teach them, by themselves, 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, in 
their musiceschuol, at hours when 
they were not occupied in learning 
music. This did aot answer in respect 
of the first master—another was pro- 
cured, and he was more objectionable. 

The Choristers were then put toa 
School, of which many complaints 
were received. They were then placed 
under the master of the Bell School, 
with a room to themselves. —Whilé 
the Choristers remain in the Choir, 
they have not time, consistently with 
their musical practice, to learn Latin 
and Greek, nor is it desirable that 
they should. They are meant for 
singing-men, not minor canons. Mauy 
of them get masical situations, as or- 
ganists, clerks, &c. &c. Others be- 
come singing-meo. There are now 
three singiog-mwen in Durham Choir, 
brought up m that Choir. Most of 
them go to trades, and have a very 
handsome premium given them, as ap- 
prentices, by the Chapter. Their 
salaries, while in the Choir, have 
been lately greatly increased; they have 
many advantages; and are clothed, not 
as charity children, but, as they always 
were, most creditably. 

There are eighteen sons of house- 
holders of Durham placed always at 
the Cathedral School by the Statutes ; 
which, it is apprehended, is in a flou- 
rishing state. 

Perhaps the St. David's Choristers 
may not give up so much time to mu- 
sic as those of Durham, and may not 
be obliged to attend Choir service so 
often. Yours, &c. 

A Fatenp ro coop Cuore Service. 
REVIEW 
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1. Clavis Hogarthiana ; or, Illustrations 
of Hogarth: i. ¢. Hogarth illustrated 
from Passages. in Authors he never 
read, and could not understand. The 
second Edition, and corrected. 
6vo, pp. 72. J. Nichols and Co, 1817. 

Tos is the very elaborate Jeu 

@ Esprit of a profound and elegant 

Scholar; not an effeminate trifle, but 

the amusement of a General at chess. 

The idea was latent, and singularly 

ingenious. Hogarth’s paintings con- 

vey more character and instruction 
than even the finest Grecian sculp- 
ture. In all persons used to the babits 
of drawing, there is a minuteness 
and delicacy of observation, unintelli- 
ge to persons not versed in the Art. 

t is a thing of trade, derived from 
the necessity of complete and exact 
attention. To this Hogarth united a 
remarkable susceptibility, and a me- 
mory tenacious of characteristic fea- 
ture. He knew the tokens of inebri- 
ated or lascivious visage, as 2 Sculptor 
knew the faces of Silenus and Pan; 
but he drew from life, and his models 
therefore vary. Hogarth was in his 
line what Shakespeare was in the 
Drama, because he studied in the 
school of Nature only, and therefore 
became original avd various. What 
Caricature ought to be, we are taught 
by Hogarth: be alone drew the bow 
of Ulysses ; and it was drawn, as in the 
Odyssey, against the libertine and the 
villain. His mimitable success, the 
work under our notice admirably 
proves. Hogarth’'s paintings are moral 
essays; and this ceuto of learned quo- 
tations shews, from the c’assical and 
other authorities, a singular conform- 
ity in the characters of his figures to 
the descriptions of such characters in 
the Antients, even to Aristotle's ethi- 
eal and scholastic distinctions. 

But to particulars. In p. 27, we find 
many illustrations from Lucretius. 
Perhaps it isnot generally known, that 
Thomson is not merely a periphrast, 
but almost a translator, of this vigor- 
ous Poet. The illustrations of Plate 
V. in Marriage Alamode (p. 40) are 
singularly happy; but the book is in 
fact an indispensable companion to 
the eollectors of Hogarth’s Prints of 
Gent. Mac, July, 1818. 


every size and description, from the 
superb folio of Hogarth’s Original 
Plates, to the miniature imitations of 
Dr. Trusler and Mr. John Ireland. 


We transcribe a specimen, referring 
to Marriage dla Mode. 

“ Ztas parentum, pejor Avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores*, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem. Hor. 

** These lines have been thus dome 
into English. 

** Our Grandfathers were Papists, 
Our Fathers Oliverians: 

And we, a set of bastard Whigs, 
Begetting Presbyterians.” P. 61, 

A very ioleresting priat of Hogarth 
is given as a frontispiece. There is 
a siyness in the eye, which shows in- 
troversion of mind, but no expression 
in the countenance. That, however, 
may be a parental derivation. 


2. Memoirs of Jobn Duke of Maribo- 
rough, with his original Correspondence, 
collected from the Family Kecords at 
Blenheim, and other authentic Sources. 
Illustrated with Portraits, Maps, and 
Military Plans. By William Coxe, 
Archdeacon of Wilts. Longman & Co. 
OF this long expected Work the 

first volume is at length completed, 

embraciny a period of nearly 55 years, 

from the birid of Churenill, in 1650, 

to his being created a Priuce of the 

Roman Empire in 1705. From the 

salisfactory waaner in which Mr. 

Coxe has executed this portion of his 

labours, we doubt not of his ability 

and success in the two remaioving vo- 
lumes. Thegenea!ogy of the Churchills 
is traced from the Conquest. Dari 

the Civil Wars the father of the i 

lustrious Marlborough, Sir Winston 

Churchill, had suffered in the cause of 

Royalty ; and ou the Restoration was 

distinguished by Charles the Second 

with especial marks of favour. He 
appears to bave been a man of learn- 
ing, belonged to the Royal Society, 
and was tne Author of an erudite 
work oo Heraldry. Under his super- 

intendance Juha Churchill received a 

liberal education, and was actually 

one of the boys in St. Paul’s School ; 


© See Pi, i. f. 7. 
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but, being soon ushered into public 
life, found neither time nor taste for 
classical pursuits, and devoted himself 
exclusively to the Court and the 
Camp, to Statesmen and the Ladies. 
At 16, he received a commission, and 
even at that early period distinguished 
himself in the siege of Tangiers, the 
only theatre at that time open to 
@ young ambitious soldier. in the 
subsequent campaigo, when England 
uvited with France against Holland, 
Churchiil, who had accompanied the 
Duke of Monmouth, repeatedly sig- 
nalized his valour, attracted the no- 
tice of Turenne, and once received 
the thanks of Louis the Fourteenth 
at the head of his army. At this pe- 
riod the young hero was distinguished 
by the appellation of the handsome 
Englishman, aod was vot less envied 
by the men than admired by the 
ladies: but he sova formed an attach- 
ment to Miss Jennings, which appears 
to have produced steadiness and con- 
sistency of conduct. The account of 
his marriage with this lady is very in- 
teresting; aod the picture of that 
domestic happiness which long re- 
sulted from the union, is equally pieas- 
ing. The connexions of the wife, 
like those of her husband, were all 
devoted to Tory principles; yet, such 
was the native independence of her 
mind and character, that not all her 
affection for her Lord, nor her devo- 
tion to her Royal mistress, the Prin- 
cess Anne, prevented her imbibing a 
partiality bor the Whigs, to which 
the marriage of her favourite daugh- 
ter with the high-spirited son of 
Lord Sunderland contributed to give 
strength and stability. Under William, 
Relinonh had few opportunities 
of displaying his transcendant talents: 
his career of glory opened with the 
reign of Anne. Our limits do not 
allow us to pursue the thread of Mr. 
Coxe’s narrative, enriched and enliven- 
ed by the copiousextracts from Marl- 
boreugh’s correspondence. Theletters 
to Lord Godolphin unfold the Arcana 
of the Cabinet, and substantiate the 
facts related by the Biographer. 

The Epistles to the Duchess inter- 
est by their tenderness and simplicity. 
Mr. Coxe labours to prove that she 
Was not permitted to interfere with 
political arrangements. It is evident 
that, notwithstanding the opposition 
of their political sentiments, the most 

2 


ardent and sincere affection subsisted 
between them. 

The following passages are speci- 
mens of this correspondence: 


“* Wednesday Morning. 
* It is impossible to express, with 
what a heavy heart I parted with you: 
when I was by the water's side, I could 
have given my life to have come back, 
though | knew my own weakness so 
much that I durst not, for | should bave 
exposed myself to the company. I did 
for a great while with a perspective glass 
look upon the cliffs, in hopes | might 
have had one sight of you. We are 
now out of sight of Margate, and I have 
neither soul nor spirits; but I do at this 
minute suffer so much that nothing but 
being with you can recompense it. If 
you will be sensible of what I now feel, 
you will endeavour ever to be easy to 
me, and then | shall be most happy: 
for it is you only that can give me true 
content. | pray God to make you and 
yours happy; and if I could contribute 
any thing to it, with the utmost hazard 
of my life, I should be glad to do it.” 


The description of the manver in 
which the good people of Mindel- 
heim were transferred to the protec- 
tion and government of Joho Duke 
of Marlborough is curious and amu- 
sing. We are indebted for these de- 
tails to Mr. Stepney, who had been 
authorized by the Duke to take pos 
session of the territory. After the 
usual ceremonies, he received the 
homage of the Burgomasters and 
Peasants, all of whom, he observes, 
seemed very cheerful upon their being 
assigned to his Grace's protection. 
He then proceeds to enter into finan- 
cial observations, according to which 
he computes an income of 2000/. ster- 
ling, and concludes, by recommend- 
ing the Duke to take such measures 
as might secure the reversion of the 
fief to his female posterity. Contrary 
to Mr. Stepney’s predictions, however, 
this part of the grant was never rati- 
fied; and the addition of a bell on 
their escutcheon is all that now re- 
mains of the principality of Mindel- 
heim to the descendants of Marl- 
borough. ni 2 

We promise ourselves pleasure in 
eximining the contents of the second 
and third volumes of this meritorious 
and valuable work; aad shall cordi- 
ally congratulate Mr. Coxe and the 
publick on the fiual consummation of 
his labours. 

3, The 
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3. The Wye Tour; or, Gilpin om the 
Wye: with Historical and Archeologi- 
cal Additions; especially Iilustrations 
of Pope’s Man of Ross, and copious 
Accounts (now for the most part first 
published) of Ross, Godrich Castle, 
Monmouth, The Buck-stone, Tintern 
Abbey, Lamant, Beachley Passage, 
Chepstow and Castle, Caerwent, Cal- 
decut Castle, Portskewid, Trelleck, 
Ragland Castle, Fair Rosamond, &c. 
&c. By the Rev. T. D. Fosbrooke, 
M.A. F.A.S. Author of British Mona- 
chism, the History of Gloucestershire, 
&e. Foolscap Bvo, pp. 172. Bald- 
win, Cradock, and Joy. 

IT has long been a matter of just 
complaint among Tourists and resi- 
dents upon the Bavks of the Wye, 
that, except Mr. Gilpin’s picturesque 
descriptivn of that incomparable spot, 
no work was ever published of a satis- 
factory or elaborate kind. The ex- 
isting publications were—some full of 
trash and errors, others scanty in va- 
luable information. Bloomfield is 
merely a poetical eulogist. Under 
these circumstances, Mr. Fosbrooke 
was solicited to supply the literary 
desideratum ; and he has accordingly 
done so, by a plan, in our opinion, 
the most unexceptionable, a re-print 
of Gilpin, with the additions specified 
in the title. 

Mr. F.’s works are too well known 
to be laborious and interesting com- 
pilations, for any new work of his to 
excite distrust. Though he modestly 
devominates his work only a Pocket 
Guide, yet it is plain that the value 
of its literary contents is very great. 
Indepeudent of much light thrown 
upon various Celtic antiquities, so far 
as they occurred in connexion with 
the spot, there is a new mass of mate- 
tials, collected from various quarters, 
some very recondite. But what ren- 
ders this book of exceeding worth is 
that it contains a History of the Town 
of Ross, in which, for the first time, 
appears a satisfactory biographical ac- 
count of the “* Man of Ross,” so justly 
tulogized by Pope. It is well known 
that all preceding accounts have been 
vague and general; and that the lines 
of the Poet are deemed an exag- 
gerated climax. The fact is not so; 


tad the publick has now, for the first 
time, the pleasure of knowing the 
ample, amiable, and humble habits 
of an unbounded Philanthropist, an 
‘sy good-natured companion, and 
trict Religionist. 
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In the town of Ross resides a gen- 
tlemao of retired and philosophical 
habits, who benevolently devotes 
much of his time to the regulation 
aud superiotendence of the Charity 
Schools. Fond of antient lore, be 
has collected with studious care all 
the floating traditions and anecdotes 
concerning the Man of Ross, which in 
another generation would have been 
entirely jost. Among these are the 
several actions to which the lines of 
the Poet allude, and far are they from 
being embellishments. The virtues 
of Mr. Kyrle exceed the commenda- 
tions, however great. 

Mr. Jenkins, for that is the name 
of the compiler of this valuable piece 
of Biography, has added various most 
interesting little particulars, which 
show the private character and habits 
of the man; and, under the laudable 
hope of exciting emulation, has no- 
ticed other eminent benefactors. We 
think, however, that Mt. Fosbrooke 
has omitted one important peculia- 
rity in the Provincial character of 
Herefordshire, derived from the an- 
tient Britons. A stroug spirit of fra- 
ternity prevails in Wales and the dis- 
tant counties, owing to small inter- 
course with strangers, and moderate 
living. We thiok that we see this 
principle in the heart of the Man of 
Ross; and we contrast it with the 
selfishness which a tasie for luxary 
produces. The Man of Ross was a 
Gentleman-commoner at Oxford, bred 
to the bar, a Magistrate, and High 
Sheriff; yet, says Mr. Jenkins (p. 153) 
** His dishes were generally plain, 
and according to the seasou. Malt 
liquor and cyder were the only bever- 
age introduced; and there was no 
roast beef in his house, throughout 
the year, but on Christmas-day. At 
his kitchen fire- place was a large 
block of wood, for poor people to sit 
on; and a piece of boiled beef, and 
three pecks of flour, in bread, were 
ae to the poor every Sunday.---Mr. 

yrle was a daily attendant at Church. 
At the chiming of the bells, all business 
ceased with him: he washed his trands, 
and retired.” 

We are happy to add, that, in dra- 
matic phraseology, Mr. Fosbrooke 
has played up to Mr. Gilpio, in deli- 
neating sceuery which Mr. F. upon 
authority shows to be analogous to 
the celebrated Tempé of Greece. We 
give the following extract. It is the 
commence- 
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commencement of the second tour 
from Monmouth to Chepstow. 


** The Banks of the Wye (says Mr. F.) 
owe their beauty to a rocky base, be- 
cause only a thin coat of earth can ever 
be washed away ; and, if it be, provided 
there is not such steepness as to create a 
mere gutter, it only breaks, and improves 
into picturesque inequalities of surface 
the formal acclivity. Had the founda- 
tions of the banks been earthy, the lat- 
ter would have flattened into mere bills, 
with round outlines. This result of the 
rocky base particularly appears in this 
tour. The forms of the banks are of 
the house-roof kind, with a sameness of 
angular outline. Though they rise above 
each other in ridges, yet the usual moun- 
tainous curve is not so frequent as the 
strait or oblique rocky line. The cloath- 
ing, mere stumpy copse wood, will not 
bear close examination, as being much 
ef the thorn character. The crags, 
which are of the more marine kind, are 
often naked and uniform. The river 
runs sometimes stiffly, as in a trough, 
and often turns absolute corners quite 
sharp. Yet with all these imperfections, 
stated merely to show the contrast be- 
tween the fine intermixed with sweet 
landscape in the former tour; such is 
the grand scale upon which Nature 
works, that all is lost in the general ef- 
fect, which is the sublime and awful, 
(precipice and height being the general 

nts) occasionally worked up to the 
terrible. Yuga, from Ross to Monmouth, 
is a fine woman with strong features, 
but cheered with the playful smiles of 
youth; from Monmouth to Chepstow 
she is the grave Matron, stern and com- 
manding, hke the august picture of 
Justice by Reynolds, In the former 
tour she is a Princess: in the latter, a 
Queen.” Pp. 81, 82. 


2 mre of Tintern Abbey, Mr. 
Fosbrooke says: 

“* Whatever may be the offence to 
the picturesque in landscape considera- 
tion, by keeping the interior of the 
Church in the state of a green lawn, it 
is plan that it gives a mighty effect to 
the architectural beauty of the interior, 
by not distracting the eve from its.ele- 
gant proportions ; leaving the whole an 
unincumbered view, and adding a solemn 
vacancy, which introduces reflection and 
pensiveness. The grand back - ground, 
seer through the East window, is truly 
sublime. The ivy, especially on the 
right side of the nave, clusters in a man- 
ner whieh vo scene of the kind ever sur- 
passed, » rhaps never equalled. And all 
this in a spot, around which Nature has 
spread an aweful holiness. It is a her- 


mitage scene; no flaunting flowers or 
yellow heaths; but the attempered 
sober majesty of Religion, where the 
lofty heights reduce the glaring day to a 
meek twilight, and a serene dark green, 
of unvarying wood, preserves the mind 
from any incongruous intrusion.” P, 97, 

We perfectly agree with Mr. Fos- 
brooke concerning Fir Plantations, 

* Of this fine scene, Windcliff [the 
loftiest elevation on the Wye] is the 
grand object, with a plantation of firs on 
the summit. Who but a barber in the 
picturesque would have curled and pow- 
dered Windcliff ? Will it never be known, 
that firs are fit only for single trees and 
shrubberies; that they look like fanereal 
plumes stuck in the ground, and stand 
only like tombs, to show the burial of 
the picturesque (at the best, the pictur 
esque lying in state) in all parts, where 
they appear as woods and clumps. Wind- 
cliff should have only forest trees. If 
the rage for firs continues, England will 
soon resemble Norway.” P. 102, 

We shall close our account of this 
elaborate and pleasing little work, by 
observing, that it contains much mat- 
ter, interesting to the Autiquary and 
Topographer, especially a new and 
Jumivous elucidation (p. 74. seq.) of 
Druidical Rocking - stones. It also 
corrects several historical mistakes. 


4. Memoirs of the Court of Elizabeth; 
by Lucy Aikin. 2 Vols. 8vo, Long- 
man & Co. 

WE are at aloss whether we should 
most approve the plan, or admire 
the execution, of this attractive work, 
the most complete in its kind of any 
in the English language. The history 
of Elizabeth has been often written, 
but never in a manner to satisfy the 
inquiring cultivated mind; facts have 
frequently been perverted; or dis- 
torted, by prejudice ; anecdotes accu- 
mulated with little regard to selec- 
tion or authenticity; and in general 
the history of this important period 
has been wanting in interest or in- 
formation, either bare of domestic de- 
tails, or without those luminous views 
of society, that spirit of inquiry, or 
that affluence of Literature and taste, 
so essential in the wriier who should 
attempt to give a just and complete 
representation of the age of Eliza 
beth. In Miss Aikin we find an unioa 
of qualities rarely found to exist ia 
the same mind: acute, yet diligest, 

atient research is combined with 
ancy, taste, and elegance. The dry- 
news 
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ness of historical detail is prec'uded ; 
the flippancy or prolixity of domestic 
memoirs carefully avoided; the cha- 
racter of Elizabeth is naturally un- 
folded to the Reader: in short, no- 
thivg is omitted which we could wish 
to see replaced, and nothivg intro- 
duced which we would not regret to 
see excluded. Of the style, which is 
rich and vigorous, the two following 
extracts afford ample specimens: no 
care is necessary in selecting them, for 
the talent of the Author is more equal- 
ly sustained than is usual in historical 
composition. The first passage refers 
to the confinement of Elizabeth in the 
reign of Mary, on suspicion of bav- 
ing been concerned in Wyat’s insur- 
rection. 


“ Her letter did not obtain for the 
Princess what she sought, an interview 
with ber sister; and the next day being 
Palm Sunday, strict orders were issued 
for all people to attend the Churches, 
and carry their palms, and in the mean 
time she was privately removed to the 
Tower, attended by the Eari of Sussex 
and the other Lord, three of her own 
Ladies, three of the Queen’s, and some 
of her Officers. Several characteristic 
traits of her behaviour have been pre- 
served. On reaching her melancholy 
place of destination, she long refused to 
land at Traitor’s Gate; and when the 
uncourteous nubleman declared that she 
should not chuose, offering her, however, 
at the same time his cloak, to protect 
her from the rain, she retained enough 
of ber high spirit to put it from her with 
a good dash. As she set her fuot on the 
§ll-omened stairs, she said, ‘ Here landeth 
as true a subject, being a prisoner, as 
ever landed at these stairs! and before 
thee, O God! I speak it, having no 
other friends but thee alone.’ On seeing 
a number of warders and other attend- 
ants drawn out in order, she asked, * What 
meaneth this?” Some one answered, 
* that it was customary on receiving a pri- 
soner.’ ‘ If it be,’ said she, ‘ I beseech you 
that for my cause they may be dismissed.’ 
Immediaiely the poor men kneeled 
down, and prayed God to preserve her ; 
for which action they all lost their 
places the next day. Going a little far- 
ther, she sat down on a stone to rest 
herself; and the Lieutenant urging her 
to rise, and come in out of the coid and 
wet, she answered, ‘ Better sitting bere 
than in a worse place, for God knoweth 
whither you bring me.’ On hearing 
these words, her gentleman usher wept; 
for which she reproved him, telling him 
he ought rather to be her comforter ; 
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especially since she knew her own truth 
to be such, that no man should have 
cause to weep for her. Then rising, she 
entered the prison, and its gloomy doors 
were locked and bolted on her, Shocked 
and dismayed, but still resisting the 
weakness of unavailing lamentations, 
she called for her book, and devoutly 
prayed that she might build her house 
upon a rock,” 


We subjoin to this the following 
interesting passage, which presents 
Elizabeth, on her Accession, in the 
same fortress. 


“On November the 23d, the Queen 
set forward for her Capital, attended by 
a train of about a thousand Nobles, 
Knights, Gentlemen, and Ladies, and 
took up her abode for the present at the 
dissolved Monastery of the Chartreux, 
or Charter House, then the residence of 
Lord North: a splendid pile, which of- 
fered ample accommodation for a royal 
retinue. Her next remove, in compli- 
ance with antient custom, was the 
Tower. On this occasion, all the streets 
from the Charter House were spread with 
fine gravel ; singers and musicians were 
stationed by the way, and a vast con- 
course of people freely lent their joyful 
and admiring acclamations, as preceded 
by her heralds and great officers, and 
richly attired in purple velvet, she 
passed along mounted on her palfrey, 
and returning the salutations of the 
humblest of her subjects, with graceful 
and winning affability. With what vivid 
and affecting impressions of the vicissi- 
tudes attending on the great must she 
have passed again within the antique 
walls of that fortress, ouce ber dungeon, 
and now her palace! She had entered 
it by the Traitor’s Gate, a terrified and 
defenceless prisoner, smarting under 
many wrongs, hopeless of deliverance, 
and apprehending nothing less than an 
ignominious death. She had quitted it 
stil a captive, under the guard of armed 
men, to be conducted she knew not 
whither. She returned to it in all the 
pomp of Royalty, svrrounded by the 
Ministers of ber power, ushered by the 
applauses of her people, the cherished 
object of every eye, the idel of every 
heart.” 


5. Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Canto 
IV. 8vo, pp. 257. Murray. 
[¥+om The New Times.) 

LORD Byron's prolitic Muse has at 
length completed the W ork oa which 
the Noble Author’s claims with pos- 
terity are chiefly to be founded. ia 
this Canto the Childe throws by his 
pilgrim 
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pilgrim habit, and avows his resolu- 
tion to wander no more iu pursuit of 
adventure. His journey has beew a 
long one, and certainly no tour of 
pleasure or philosophy has led a wan- 
derer through more delicious scenery. 
The Peninsula, Greece, Switzerland, 
end Italy, have spread before him all 
that was glorious and gigantic in Na- 
ture, and much of what was interest- 
ing and original in mao; he passed 
through those far-famed countries 
either in the course, or at the imme- 
diate couclusion, of the most stirring 
period of History, and saw cither the 
grandeur of the storin that was then 
heaving up the depths and energy of 
the human mind, or was suffered to 
look at his leisure on the not less mag- 
pificent, though milder displays of the 
calm which was gradually returning 
over the world. To have been born 
in the period of such scenes, was a 
hea of good fortune; but to have 
n present at them, with the power 
to transfer their passing splendour 
and dignity to an immortal record, 
was an exclusive privilege, which fell 
to the lot of Lord Byron. But for 
one reason, it could not have more 
suitably fallen. Lord Byron, if among 
the ablest of our Poets, is the most 
il!-boding of our Politicians. It may 
not be required that a man circum- 
volved by the fine mists of the imagi- 
nation, should always distinguish the 
true aspects of the world round him, 
through that golden and fluctuating 
glare. The Poet may be tolerated in 
some prejudices. But it is of the nature 
of all that makes his art honoured, 
that his prejudices should take the 
geatle, and generous, and apcial side 
of life; that, if he has the power of 
** calling spirits from the vasty deep,” 
they should not be all evil, all de- 
nouncing misfortune to the sacred 
spet on which he had learned his 
power to summon them; all, like Mil- 
ton’s ** basest spirit of Heaven,’ turn- 
ing away their eye from the grandeur 
and beauty before them, to pore into 
the bowels of the soil for some new 
instrument of violence and corrup- 
tion. We might forgive a certain ex- 
trayagance on the nobler and more 
natural part; the mind that lives in 
meditation, loving to retire from the 
eommon courses of the world, but 
less from them than above them, 
might be pardoned for overlookin 
those more minute and humbling fea- 


tures of the landscape which make the 
richest of mortal labours like each 
other, and imperfect ; — but to have 
his sight sharpened only into a suscep. 
tibility of the degrading and the de. 
formed, to see nothing in the harvest 
but the sweat of the brow, nothing in 
the whole splendid and suuny sweep, 
but the thicker vapour of the casual 
pool, or the heated venom of the rep- 
tile that has come out in the general 
cheering and animation of Nature, 
is, if not beyond our sufferance, alte- 
gether beyond our fellow - feeling. — 
Lord Byron closes a well-writtev pre- 
face on geveral topicks with a suddea 
plunge into politicks, painful to the 
admirers of the man of genius, and 
offeusive at once to the truth of his- 
tory and the honour of the country 
from which he possesses all that gives 
him a rank on earth. In a passage 
ou the song of the labourers round 
Rome, which, after all, he must have 
known to be the mere habitual cant 
of a lazy and pauper ostentation of 
feeling, and which, with all its pathe- 
ticks, has left the Italians the slaves of 
every master for the last thousand 
years, he thus proceeds: 

“ It was difficult not to contrast this 
melancholy Dirge with the Bacchanai 
roar of the songs of exultation still yelled 
from the London taverns over the car- 
nage of Mont St. Jean! and the betrayal 
of Genoa, of Italy, of France, and of the 
World.” 

* * * * * * 

** For what they (England) have done 
abroad, and especially in the South, 
‘verily they will Aave their reward,’ 
and at no very distant period.” 


The Capto is a rapid view of Ltal 
from Venice to Rome, with much al- 
lusion to the antient state of the coun- 
try, and many fine and abrupt deve- 
lopements of the Author's personal 
feelings. Asa Poem, it is equal to 
the ablest of his works, and displays 
his full mastery of metaphysic con- 
ception and impressive language. It 
is long, consisting of 186 stanzas of 
the Spenserian measure, and followed 
by a train of notes, rather overloaded 
with obscure Literature, but in gene- 
ral illustrative and amusing. 

We have, for the present, room 
but for one description. 


An \rarian Evening. 
‘The Moon is up, and yet it is not 
night — . 
Sun-set divides the sky with her—a ~~ 
. 
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Of glory streams along the Alpine height 
Of blue Friuli’s mountains; Heaven is 
free [to be 
From clouds, but of all colours seems 
Melted to one vast Iris of the West, 
Where the day joins the past eternity ; 
While, on the other hand, meek Dian’s 
crest [of the blest! 
Floats through the azure air — an island 


A single star is at her side, and reigns 

With her o’er half the lovely heaven; 
but still [remains 

Yon sunny sea heaves brightly, and 

Roll’d o’er the peak of the far Rheetian 
hill, 

As day and night contending were, until 

Nature reclaim'd her order :—gently flows 

The deep-dyed Brenta, where their hues 
instil 

The odorous purple of a new-born rose, 

Which streams upon her stream, and 
giass'd within it glows. 


Fill’d with the face of Heaven, which, 
from afar, 

Comes down upon the waters, all its hues, 

From the rich sun-set to the rising star, 

Their magical variety diffuse : 

And now they change; a paler shadow 
strews {day 

Its mantle o'er the mountains ; parting 

Dies like the Dolphin, whom each pang 
imbues 

With a new colour as it gasps away, 

The last still loveliest, till—’tis gone — 
and all is grey.” 


§. Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage to the 
Dead Sea: Death on the Pale Horse : 
and other Poems. 8vo, pp. 52. Bald- 
win, Cradock, and Joy. 


THIS publication is thus inscribed : 


** To the Memory of her who fostered 
my helpless infancy, and who, by her 
precepts and example, taught me to love 
Virtue and venerate Religion: Also, to 
him, my surviving Parent, whose life 
is an honour to the name of Soldier and 
Man, I gratefully dedicate the following 
little Poems.” 


The introductory Poem will give a 
good idea of the Author’s feelings. 


“To MY FORSAKEN Harp. 
“ Thou loved companion of those bright- 
er hours [and hope 
When life was in its spring—and bealth 
Smiled on my cheerful brow — beloved 
harp! [bung 
That on the willows many a year hath 
Neglected, —once —Oh! once again I 
come [bling hand 
To rouse thy wires, and yet — my trem- 
Half fears to sweep thy chords, lest seme 


note [woe 
Of that wild dirge remain—that dirge of 
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Which frenzy left unfinish’d, when I 
sought [elaim. 


To sing her virtues, and my loss pro- 
—Long o’er the bed of death I speech- 

less hung, (sunken eye 
And would not deem that cold, dim, 
For ever queach’d—and strove to disbe- 

lieve ({press’d 
The pale, pale, beauteous lips I madly 
Were turn’d to worthless clay — that in 

the heart {truth 
No pulse of life yet linger’d—but the 
Burst on my palsied soul; and with a 

shriek, [earth : 
A loud and lengthen’d shriek, I fell to 
—All that came after was a blank to me. 


“ Full many a summer’s sun bath risen 
and set [ter’s snow 
Since that dark hour, and many a win- 
Hath drifted on her lone and bumble 
ave 5 (deplor’d 
Yet still remember’d—still below’d— 
Through every change, this widow’d heart 
hacb bled, [will not heal. 
Yet bleeds, with rankling wounds that 
But fain would I arouse my feeble mind 
From this dull night of sadness; fain 
would burst 
This lethargy of soul; for now my bark, 
Which long hath toss’d on life’s tumul- 
tuous wave, {arms 
Hath reach’d a quiet haven, and the 
Of love and peace have ta’en a wand’rer 
in. [awake, 
—Wake then my silent Harp—awake— 
And bear my spirit to the fairy bowers 
Of Song.” 


The fame of “ Childe Harold” 
and that of his Noble Prototype are 
now so justly and universally appre- 
ciated, that it becomes a bold and 
hazardous adventure to wield such 
an “ Achilles’s bow.” The present 
Poem, however, is rather a Christian 
admonition, than a continuation of 
Harold's story. 

“ Angels have look’d on thee, and wept, 
Yea— wept o’er that lost mind whose 
early morn 
Gave promise of a brighter day :—Harold, 
There was a time when sweet belief was 
thine. [gave ? 
Hast thou forgotten all thy childhood 
The days of peace — the nights of calm 
repose— [pillow press’d, 
When, as thy blooming cheeks their 
Even as sister roses gem'd with dew, 
They glisten’d with the tear of piety 
And reverential thought of mother's 
blessing, (kiss, 


That blessing given with many a tender 

And fervent prayer that God might bless 
thee too.” 

“Death on the Pale Horse” is » 


Poem worth perusings 


7. As- 
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7. Astarte, aSicilian Tale; with other 
Poems. By the Author of “ Melan- 
choly Hours." Small 8vo. pp. 173. 
Chapple. 

MANY persons who assume the cri- 
tical pen may think their dignity les- 
sened, by directing it to the notice of 
works which cannot be subjected to 
the severity of rule and to compa- 
rison with allowed standards of ex- 
cellence; and will therefore pass by 
with contempt the carly efforts of uo- 
fledged Poets, who now but feebly flut- 
ter, though hereafter they may svar. 
We cannot, however, subscribe to 
this practice, and are always happy 
im an opportunity of bestowing an 
encouraging notice on any promising 
scintillation of geuius which meets our 
eye. A regard for the true interests 
of Literature prompts as much to fos- 
ter the modest offspring of a merito- 
tious attempter, as it does to repress 
the arrogant intrusion of a spiritless 
thymer. True, the little production 
before us scarcely comes within the 
way of critical disquisition; yet it 

as meril, and this we are desirous of 

pointing out. Before proceeding to 
this, however, we caunot refrain from 
informing the author, that it is not 
to her plea of being a female, nor to 
any of those vain excuses so injudi- 
ciously mode in her preface, that she 
is indebied for our forbearance; if 
her work had had no merit, these 
would have given it none, nor can 
any thing be ‘nore fruitless than the 
urging of them. Littie isto be said as 
to the plot or character of her poem; 
bat the versification displays a deli- 
cacy of imagination, combined with a 
warmth and vivacity, which evince 
the existence of talent that may 
hereafter produce greater things, and 
cannot fail of picasing. We will 
point out an instance. 


“IV. 

As yon bright planet’s beams are shed 

O'er Ocean's caves 

Below the waves, + 
Another glowing heav'n seems spread ; 
A Heaven of deeper, purer dye, 
Ne’er met the gazing sage’s eye, 
And trees and flowers of lovelier hue 
On earth’s green surface never grew, 
Than those that bloom in shadowy pride 
Within the clear, unrufiled tide ! 


No charm is lost that Nature gave, 
But softer smiles the fairy scene, 
Thus blushing through the azure wave, 
That spreads itd veil of light between. 


So to the Mourner’s eyes grown dim 
with tears, flight, 
Joys that are past assume a lovelier 
As gazing back thro’ the dark mist of 
years, (bright: 
The scenes of other days appear more 
For Memory’s prism loves to strew 
O’er joys long past a softer hue ; 
And Fancy sheds o’er pleasures flown 
A lustre lovelier than their own! 
The transient clouds tbat dim Life's in- 
fant day, 
In manhood’s sterner sorrows melt away; 
They are but shadows to the weight of 
woe [to know; 
That life’s maturer years are doom’d 
Childhood’s light gricfs soon vanish from 
the mind, [bind !” 
But all its sun-bright hours remain be- 
Wethiok we can recollect these ideas 
elsewhere; but they are, at all events, 
delicately and brilliantly expressed— 
The following lives display as much 
felicity of description, as of conception: 
** Astarte’s eyes were calmly rais'd, 
Like one who stands in mental prayer; 
Awhile her lover mutely gaz’d 
On that soft brow as warbie fair, 
Butall seem'd calm and peaceful there, 
Whate’er was passing in that breast, 
No look betray’d,—no sigh express’d; 
And the mild glance of that blue eye 
Told not the bosom’s agony.”” 


From these extracts, the Reader 
will be able to judge both of the de 
gree and the kind of merit due to this 
author. Lord Byronand Mr.T. Moore, 
seem to be the models she has stu- 
died s and it is assigning her no small 
praise, to say, thai her attempt to 
imitate their mauner of writing is 
far from unsuccessful. 


8. Felix Alvarez ; or, Manners in Spain: 
containing Descriptive Accounts of 
some of the prominent Events of the 
late Peninsular War; and authentic 
Anecdotes iliustrative of the Spanish 
Character ; interspersed with Poetry, 
Original, and from the Syavish. By 
Alexander R. C. Dallas, £sq. In 
Three Vols. \2mo, pp 259, 273, 304. 
Baldwin, Cradock, ayd Joy. 

MR. Dallas, in a well-written Dedi- 
cation to Lord Lynedoch, thus grate- 
fully acknowledges bis personal obli- 
gations: 

“ At my outset in life, one unfortunate 
oversight of a professional form, the 
effect of inexperience, had nearly been 
the means of putting a sudden end to 
my prospect and hope of continuing in 
an active and honourable career, when 
your Lordship interfered in my favour, 
and averted consequences, which = 

ve 
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have been deeply afflictive to me, and to 
those with whom Nature, and a peculiar 
domestic education, had united me by 
the most endearing and grateful ties.” 


Two reasons are aflerwards assign- 
ed for inscribing the Work to the gal- 
lant military Peer. 


“ One was, that many of the facts 
I had introduced into them were not un- 
known to your Lordship; and the other 
was, that the manuscript had had the 
good fortune to meet with less equivocal 
approbation, from a man of too much 
known judgment to be deceived, and of 
too much acknowledged virtue to deceive. 
{n saying this, my Lord, I will not con- 
ceal that the approbation was accompa- 
nied with a wish, that I had thrown the 
subject into the form of a journal, or ge- 
neral observations, rather than into that 
of aromance. | was willing to be cor- 
rected, and from such a judge as I allude 
to, what unpractised candidate would not 
be proud of the correction? But if I 
could have changed the form of my com- 
position, my object itself must also have 
been changed. 1 had neither History, 
nor the materials of History in view : 
sketches and portraits were my aim, 
which was as distant from the flight of 
sublime poetry on the one hand, as from 
the majestic simplicity of historical nar- 
rative and profound remark on the other. 
My encourager is himself engaged in an 
undertaking of the latter kind relative 
to the Peninsula, a species of composi- 
tion in which he is acknowledged to have 
few rivals: but for me, who only mean 
at most to offer some interesting pictures 
taken on the spot, I thought I could not 
do better than embody them in a whole, 
by the use of a fictitious character, 
whom I could place in situations, and to 
whom I could give sentiments, more 
likely to produce the effect I intended, 
than if 1 wrote in my own person.” 


“ Ramirez,” a poem by the same 
Author, has been duly noticed this 
Year in Part I. p. 243. 

The scene of the present Work 
commences in Cadiz, at the period 
when nearly the whole of Spain had 
been overrun by the unprovoked in- 
roads of the French; and Cadiz, the 
only strong-hold of the loyal Spaniards, 
was closely blockaded. At that event- 
ful period, however, dissipation ap- 
pears to have been the order of the 
day, or rather of the night—when the 
Neverias and Tertulias were crowded 
to excess, 

** Neverias are public-houses, where 
refreshments of all kinds are sold. They 

Gent. Mac. July, 1818. 
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derive their name from being the places 
geuerally resorted to for taking ices. 
Almost all the houses in the South of 
Spain are built with a large square open 
space in the middle, which is called the 
patio; this, in the neverias, is frequently 
covered at the commencement of the 
first story of the house with trellis-work, 
upon which are trained vines, the leaves 
of which afford a more agreeable shade 
than the canvass awning which is stretch- 
ed over the patio at the top of the house 
in private houses.” 

To prevent the ill-effects arising from 
the use of ice, when the blood is ina 
heated state, the masters of the neverias 
in Cadiz, and I believe in all the larger 
towns in the South of Spain, are for- 
bidden to sell it until after eight o’clock 
in the evening. This prohibition would 
appear unnecessary as unfounded, from 
the custom of Italy, not disregarded in 
England, of serving ice after dancing. 
Agraz is a very agreeable and refreshing 
drink, made of the juice of unripe 
grapes.” 

‘** A Tertulia is an assemblage of 
people met together to amuse them- 
selves in the manner most agreeable 
to their tastes; whether by cards, 
masick, conversation, or dancing. These 
assemblies are divested of formality ; 
but, in other respects, differ little 
from the general meetings of company, 
call them what you will. There the 
common topics of conversation are night- 
ly exhausted ; the state of Empires is 
discussed, Kings are dethroned, Minis- 
ters dismissed, battles fought, captives 
made, characters liberally dealt with, 
present enemies extolled, absent friends 
calumniated, A tertulia is a concen- 
trated picture of fashionable society, 
where the minor shades of character 
obscure the lustre of good qualities, and 
where, for the sake of appearing agree- 
able, one often renders oneself really un- 
worthy. Industrious to conceal real vir- 
tue, if the opposite vice happen to be of a 
fashionable nature, good sense is often 
sacrificed in these tertulias at the shrine 
of folly, and truth lost in the labyrinth, 
where it is entangled by ridicule. The 
passion for ridicule is the most general 
amongst the society which forms the Spa- 
nish tertulia; and such is the devotion 
to it, that sense, feeling, and delicacy, 
are continually outraged in the gratifi- 
eation of the prevailing propensity.—The 
arrangement of the company who form 
the tertulia is as devoid of etiquette as 
their manners and conversation: the la- 
dies generally sit in lines or circles, and 
are not a little loquacious ; but if a mo- 
mentary pause should ensue, a general 
crack of fans dispels the hated silence, 

and 
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and gives a signal for new topicks. The 
men stand in groups, er walk about the 
apartment, excepting some decided curu- 
tacos, or ladies’ men, and such as are 
only in the earlier stages of attendance 
upon the glance of a peculiar Dona. 
These lean upon the chairs of the ladies, 
are sometimes seated by them, and are 
armed with the fan of their favourites, in 
the twirling and flirting of which they 
nerally display a feminine dexterity. 
t not the possession of this accom- 
lishment excite contempt: for it is 
highly necessary for a young man in 
Spanish society, to understand the hid- 
den meaning of the different movements 
of this organ of female wit; by the use 
of which the Spanish lady expresses the 
passions which agitate her mind, whether 
jealousy, resentment, or pleasure ; and 
by which she encourages or repels the 
too timid or too enterprising lover ; and 
from the knowledge of their meaning, 
to the power of expressing it, is but a 
step. The greater part of the society 
are generally engaged at banco, or some 
other fashionable game. The ladies oc- 
eupy the greater number of seats round 
the table; and the gentlemen either 
risk their money on the fortune of some 
chosen one, or follow their own fortunes 
from bebind.”’ 


Under the character of a young 
and well-educated Spanish Cavalier, 
Mr. Dallas (without incurring the un- 
pleasant imputation of egotism) de- 
scribes many interesting circumstances 
which fell within his own observation, 
and has given on the whole a lively 
exhibition of Spanish manners, and 
more especially of the Spanish ladics, 
whose natural gaiety is no longer re- 
strained by the terrors of an anti- 
quated Duenna, or the more violent 
caprices of a jealous husband. 

A promenade on the Alameda at 
Cadiz is thus noticed : 

“« It was not one of those crowds that 
sometimes press themselves into its ave- 
nues during the carnival, or on the great 
fétes when all the world seem as if desi- 
rous to ascertain how many people they 
could hold, or to wish to form an idea of 
the power of compressibility of their own 
bodies: it was a moderate crowd, where 


there was room in the interstices of the 
ranks to admit the Boca boys, who, with 
their baskets on their arms, wormed 
themselves between the people, announ- 
cing their approach by a repetition of 
the shrill ery, ‘ Boca fresca de ja Isia® ;’ 
and where the as active fire-boys with 
less difficulty made their way, affording 
an opportunity of resuming their usual 
occupation of smoking to those gentle- 
men whom an exhausted segar had 
obliged to relinquish it, recommending 
their commodity by the frequent cries of 
* good fire ;” ‘ excellent fire ;’ * the best 
fire ;’ and occasionally striking their 
matches of combustible rope against the 
und, producing a shower of sparks. 

** The sun had been some time appa- 
rently enlarging the circumference of his 
orb; his brilliant disk had gradually re- 
ceived its evening tinge of red; and 
now his last ray darted upward from the 
refulgent bosom of the ocean, streaking 
with gold the expanded edge that veiled 
his face. It-was the signal for the Ora- 
ciones, or evening prayer, which being re- 
peated by the tolling of the bell of every 
church, the whole city, the whole king- 
dom, addressed a prayer and a thanks- 
giving to the Almighty Being who had 
brought the day to a close. The crowd 
upon the Alameda, whose busy hum and 
footsteps mingled their bruit upon the 
ear like the fall of waters where the 


‘course of a gentle streamlet is broken 


by some impeding rock, now stood still, 
and there prevailed, as if by magic, a 
sudden, profound, and awful silence. At 
the sound of the bell the carriages stop- 
ped; all who were sitting arose; those 
who were walking remained in the posi- 
tion in which this moment overtook 
them ; all conversation was suspended, 
and every one repeated an inward prayer. 
The sign of the cross, which closed the 
prayer of each, was the signal for the 
breaking of this holy silence ; every one 
gave a salutation to those who surround- 
ed him, known or unknown, and then 
the stream flowed on unaltered in its 
course. 

“ There is nothing with which a fo- 
reigner, unacquainted witb the religious 
customs of Spain, is so struck as the Ora- 
ciones, or prayer at sunset, which is 
above described. The reflection, that at 
that same moment, or rather in an un- 





* *¢ The bocas here alluded to are the claws of small crabs, which are caught in 
the marshes that surround the Isla de Leon, and being deprived of their claws are 
again put into the marshes, where, after a time, they grow again, and being again 


caught they are again torn off. 


The elaws are very delicate morsels ; which being 


boiled are carried about by boys on the Alameda, when the promenade is well at- 
tended, and sold to those who occupy the benches. These boys are sometimes ve 
numerous, and continually repeat their cry of Boca fresca de la Isla—‘ Fres 


bocas from the Isla’. ’’ 
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broken succession of moments, there 
is a general suspension of all work and 
conversation, and that a national act of 
adoration in silence takes place through- 
out the whole kingdom, renders it truly 
awful and imposing.” 

Interspersed throughout the vo- 
lumes are many genuine and heart- 
rending anecdotes of the more thao 
savage brutality of the French troops 
— interwoven with gratifying details 
of the consummate skill and personal 
bravery of our heroic Military Com- 
manders, more particularly Welling- 
ton and Graham, and of the con- 
duct and unshaken attachment of the 
British Army, from the memorable 
victory on the heights of Barossa in 
March 1811, to the decisive battle of 
Vittoria, the defeat of Soult in the 
Pyrenees, and the storming and cap- 
ture of St. Sebastian, all which were 
achieved in August 1813. 

Some pleasing specimens of Pvetry 
are occasionally introduced. 


9. A Second Edition of the Anecdotes and 
History of Cranbourn Chase. By Wil- 
liam Chafin, Clerk. With Additions, 
and a Continuation of the said History 
to some Extent. To which are added, 
some Scenes in, and Anecdotes of Wind- 
sor Forest ; by the same Author. 8vo, 
pp- 103. Nichols, Son, & Bentley. 
IT is delightful to see these pleas- 

ant effusions of a green old age. Of 

Mr. Chafin some entertaining anec- 

dotes have been given, by himself, in 

the first part of this year's volume, 
. 10. The present Work is enriched 
y some lively reminiscences; one of 
which shall be here extracted : 


«In the year 1751, when Henry Wil- 
liam Portman, Esq. the father of the 
present Member for the County of Dor- 
set, was a young gentleman at Eton 
School, being much interested in his wel- 
fare, I made a point of calling upon bim 
annually during his stay there, and 
spending an evening with him, and some 
of his school-fellows, at the Christopher 
Ion. On my way to Cambridge at the 
time of the Commencement, and about 
the latter end of June that year, I began 
my journey as usual, and having dined 
at Bagshot, took the cool of the evening, 
for the weather was very het, and tra- 
velled slowly over Ascot-heath, and 
through the Forest, until I came in view 
of the Grand Lodge, in the front of which, 
within a lofty paling, 1 observed some 
very large bi playing and enjoying 


themselves in the declining sun-beams ; 
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and finding no interruption, nor seeing 
any person near the place, my curiosity 
led me to take a nearer view of them. 
i therefore dismounted in the great road, 
fastened my horse to a laurel hedge, 
walked through a path which led to the 
lawn, where I saw through the paling 
four Ostriches, birds which ] had never 
seen before, a cock, and three hens, and 
at the very instant I was looking at, and 
admiring them, an amorous intercourse 
took place, a sight which I imagined few 
people had ever seen. Having satisfied 
my curiosity, | mounted my horse, rode 
on to Eton, and joined my young friends, 
On my telling them of what I had seen, 
1 found that it was nothing rare, and 
they had all witnessed the same. We 
spent a pleasant evening together, talk- 
ing of the various amusements most in 
vogue at that season, such as fishing, 
cricket-playing, and other boyish sports, 
until the College bell gave us notice to 
separate and depart. 

* On the following year, within a few 
days of the same time, I took the same 
course, dined at Bagshot in the evening, 
passed over the Heath and Forest as 
before; but when | came in sight of the 
Duke's Lodge I was greatly disappointed, 
for the pales were all removed, and no 
vestige of the birds remaining. I there- 
fore pursued my way on the broad road 
leading to Windsor, and had not ad- 
vanced far, before I perceived a person 
in the royal livery with some dogs fol- 
lowing him coming towards me: we 
soon met and accosted each other; it 
was Mr. Ives, the Duke’s chief hunts- 
man, and sole manager and director of 
the sporting department; we were 
known to each other, for Mr. Ives was 
avery intimate friend of my brother's. 
In conversing together, I mentioned to 
him my journey of the last year, and the 
disappointment I now met with, in not 
seeing the Ostriches, but I hoped they 
were alive, and well. He then informed me, 
that one of the hens died soon after the 
time when I saw them, and her death 
was attributed to the want of a more 
extensive range, and a freer circulation 
of air; that they were therefore removed 
to a much more spacious enclosure near 
to the Palace, where the three were per- 
fectly healthy and well. On my men- 
tioning to him what I had the summer 
before seen, and asking him if he knew 
the result, he informed me, that the 
three bens had laid one egg each, and 
that the Duke had been in hopes that 
he should have a breed from them. 
And that the most experienced persons 
in Ornithology had been consulted and 
advised with, respecting the most proper 
means and methods to accomplish such 
a desi- 
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a desirable event. An immense stove 
was erected near the hot-houses, and 
many waggon-loads of fine white sand 
brought from the forest to raise a high 
bank in the stove, in which the three 
eggs were deposited, and a constant heat 
kept up, to resemble as much as possible 
the natural scorching heats of their na- 
tive deserts; after remaining in this 
state many months, they were taken out 
and examined, and were all found defec- 
tive. No reflecting person, I think, 
could otherwise expect. Although, by 
the new discoveries and inventions of ar- 
tificial heat from fire and steam, most 
of the products of the known world are 
brought to perfection, by adapting the 
heat, as nearly as art can do, to the 
atmosphere of their respective climates, 
anda dessert for the table of the choicest 
fruits of various climes may be produced ; 
yet as well may it be attempted by 
steam-engines to raise the wonders of 
the great deep, and to bring the riches 
of the ocean before the eyes of man, as 
to presume to form the representation of 
a desert, or any of its prolific qualities, 
within the compass of an hot- house. 
The eggs of the Ostrich can by no means 
be brcught to maturity, but in the hot 
sands of their native countries: those 
countries which the Royal Psalmist de- 
scribes, as from whence the Kings of 
Arabia and Saba shall bring gifts.” 


The scenes which Mr. Chafin has so 
pleasantly described in Windsor Forest 
may possibly attract the notice even 
of some of the Royal Family, who 
may not be indifferent to the amuse- 
ments of their antient Relatives. 

One material point this publication 
has fully established —the validity of 
the rights and privileges claimed and 
immeworially enjoyed by the Author’s 
Friend and Patron, Lord Rivers, as 
owner of Cranbourn Chase. 

From a communication which (un- 
sanctioned by the worthy Author of 
this curious little work) had been 
made to the Gentlemen of Wiltshire, 
they had obtained an essential benefit 
—as they were thereby perfectly ac- 

uainted with the nature of Mr. Cha- 

n’s evidence, and had time allowed 
theni to consider what measure to fol- 
low. The Author's point was there- 
fore gained a full year before his Anec- 
dotes were published, and all Law 
process hasconsequently ceased. They 
found, on investigation, that Mr. Cha- 
fin’s evidence was incontrovertible, 
and therefore, giving up the cause, pro- 
posed an amicable compromise with 
Lord Rivers for his rights of Chase. 
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The whole drift and plan of this 
second edition is, to establish Lord 
Rivers’s rights of Chase for ever; 
and to oppose, with all the Author’s 
might, any offers of compromise; 
and this he appears to have most ef- 
fectually performed. 


10, Northanger Abbey: and Persuasion, 
By the Author of “ Pride and Preju- 
dice,” “‘ Mansfield Park,” &c. With 
a Biographical Notice of the Author. 
4 vols, 12mo, Murray. 

To some of the former productions 
of this lady, all of which have been 
favourably received by the publick, we 
have given just commendation in our 
vol, LXXXVI. ii. 248. Of the pre- 
sent volumes the most affecting part 
is the introductory Memoir of Jane 
Austen ; whose death is recorded in 
vol. LXXXVIL. ii. p. 184. 

This excellent young woman was 
born Dec. 16, 1775, at Steventon, 
Hants, where her father was rector. 
He was a good scholar, and highly 
accomplished in every province of 
literature. During the latter period 
of his life, he resided in Bath, and on 
his death, his widow retired to South- 
ampton, accompanied by our autho- 
ress and another daughter. In May 
1817, the health of Jane Austen, the 
subject of the memoir, rendered it 
advisable to remove to Winchester, 
in order to be near medical aid; and 
in that city she expired July 24, 1817, 
and was buried in the Cathedral. 

‘« She supported, during two months, 
all the varying pain, irksomeness, and 
tedium, attendant on decaying nature, 
with more than resignation, with a truly 
elastic cheerfulness. She retained her fa- 
culties, her memory, her fancy, her tem- 
per, and her affections, warm, clear, and 
unimpaired, tothe last. Neither her love 
of God, nor of her fellow-creatures, flag- 
ged fora moment. She made a point of 
receiving the sacrament before exces- 
sive bodily weakness might have ren- 
dered her perception unequal to her 
wishes. She wrote whilst she could hold 
a pen, and with a pencil when a pen 
was become too laborious. The day pre- 
ceding her death she composed some 
stanzas replete with fancy and vigour. 
Her last voluntary speech conveyed 
thanks to her medical attendant ; and 
to the final question asked of her, pur- 
porting to know her wants, she replied, 
*1 want nothing but death.’—Of per- 
sonal attractions she possessed a consi- 
derable share. Her stature was that of 


true elegance, It could not have been 
increased 
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increased without exceeding the middle 
height. Her carriageand deportment were 
quiet, yet graceful. Her features were se- 
paratelygood. Their assemblage produced 
an unrivalled expression of that cheerful- 
ness, sensibility, and benevolence, which 
were her real characteristics. Her com- 
plexion was of the finest texture. It might 
with truth be said, that her eloquent 
blood spoke through her modest cheek. 
Her voice was extremely sweet. She deli- 
vered herself with fluency and precision. 
Indeed she was formed for elegant and 
rational society, excelling in conversa- 
tion as much as in composition. In the 
present age it is hazardous to mention 
accomplishments. Our authoress would, 
probably, have been inferior to few in 
such acquirements, had she net been 
so superior to most in higher things, 
She had not only an excellent taste for 
drawing, but, in her earlier days, evinced 
great power of hand in the management of 
the pencil. Her own musical attainments 
she held very cheap. Twenty years ago 
they would have been thought more of, 
and twenty years hence many a parent 
will expect their daughters to be ap- 
plauded for meaner performances. She 
was fond of dancing, and excelled in it.” 


The two Novels now published 
have no connexion with each other. 
The characters in both are principally 
taken from the middle ranks of life, 
and are well supported. Northanger 
Abbey, however, is decidedly pre- 
ferable to the second Novel, not only 
in the incidents, but even in its moral 
tendency. 


11. Attributes of Satan. Hatchard. 


THISisthe anonymous performance 
of some very able writer, a master in 
flexibility of mind and command of 
language. He is sometimes serious, 
sometimes ironical, and evidently 
well-intentioned (though on that 
point we shall have somewhat to say 
hereafter)—as well as plainly a man 
of most benevolent sentiments. The 
desultory Reader will find it an 
amusing essay; and the philosopher 
will see in it how the diffusion of 
science is operating upon Religion, 
not, as before the French Revolution, 
to calumniate and destroy, but to 


light it up with gas, in splendid ex- 
hibition. 

This Work is not likely to fall into 
the hands of ignorance, and so to 
create abuse; for there we much fear 
it would be sadly misconstrued. We 
have read much upon the Devil; sense 
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and nonsense. We have presumed 
that this Author is well-intentioned, 
as endeavouring to produce ary = 
of mind by removing fears and fol- 
lies; but we think the subject, as he 
has lightly treated it, one which may 
be artfully warped to the support of 
Infidelity: and therefore, in a future 
edition, some serious Scriptural quo- 
tations, proper! y explained, should be, 

in our acing apace added. 
There seem to be some leading pre- 
possessions and omissions, tending to 
error, common upon the subject of 
the fallen Angel. The chief is, that 
there are two distinct principles of 
good and evil, God a. the Devil. 
This is impossible; the latter being 
created and dependent, allowed, 
as our Author very properly ob- 
serves, (p. 23. seq.) to do evil, that 
God may produce good fromit. The 
old Commentators on the Lord's 
Prayer observe, that when we pray 
** deliver us from evil,” by evil is 
meant 6 Ilovnpos, or the Devil: nor 
does Scripture admit moral evil to 
have any other authors, except abuses 
of the passions. These old Commen- 
tators say, that in the above petition 
we deprecate the abstract vices of 
the mind, infidelity, self-sufficiency, 
heresy, Gibbonism, Voltaireism, Mal- 
let’s weak wife with her “ Sir, We 
Deists,” and all that farrago of happy 
self-satisfaction. But the doctrine of 
Scripture is simple. A thing must be 
before it can be any thing else ; and 
the properties of every thing what- 
ever must exist in the primary being. 
Free-will was a communicated pro- 
perty, and placed-in poise, upon a 
fulcrum, but capable of amoval by 
wrong volition. This is the meaning 
of the Apostles, when they say, that 
the Devil has no power, unless there 
is a previous corruption of mind. 
When we see a corpse, and say, that 
God created man, we do not mean, 
that he created bim a putrid carcase ; 
only that he permits Cine under cir- 
cumstances to become so. Therefore 
God did not create evil, purposely 
and intentionally ; he only permitted 
evil to result. The Devil, therefore, is 
a deteriorated superior being, through 
erroneous volition, and permitted to 
exist in such deteriorated state. ‘* As 
to the question (says our Author) 
why Angels of the first order, dwell- 
ing in the beatifying presence of their 
Maker, should have apostatized, we 
are 
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are left totally in the dark..... No 
measure hostile to the designs of the 
Deity can be projected without his 
knowledge. But that which he knows 
to have been projected, and to be 
beginning to Bs roy and yet does 
not prevent, is destined to be a link 
in that concatenation of events, in 
which we discern the system of his 
Government.” This is admirable ; 
for it shows, that free-will, when dis- 
posed to counteract the Divine pur- 
poses becomes folly ; and that the mo- 
ment the Devil listened to corrupt im- 
oy he forgot the prescience of the 
eity, and was ruined. 


12. Religious Liberty, stated and en- 
forced on the Principles of Scripture 
and Common Sense, in Six Essays, with 
Notes and an ix. By Thomas 
Williams. London, 8vo. pp. 224. Wil- 
liams & Co. 

THE situation of a Reviewer is 
often that of a person obliged to 
take a journey on horseback, in the 
heat of summer, when the horse, an- 
noyed by the flies, leaves him no com- 
fortable leisure, through jerking and 
tossing, and stopping and kicking. 
Still there is no remedy for flies bat 
placing the horse in a cool stable, 
without a halter. This is precisely 
the situation in which we vow are. 
Mr. Williams’s book is the horse, 
haltered by the Test Acts. The pri- 
vileges of the Established Church gall 
him ; they are the flies, State consi- 
derations, which he compels us to 
encounter; and he thinks that adon- 
key is entitled to a stall equally with 
a race-horse: a field-preacher with a 
prelate. We mean nothing disre- 
spectful to the talents or learning of 
Mr. Williams; we think him, on the 
contrary, in a literary view, entitled 
to praise, and we perfectly agree with 
him in reprobating every species of 
religious persecution. We think Es- 
oe VI. p. 117, or Historic Sketch 
of the Rise and Progress of Intoler- 
ance (barring an unjust slander of the 
Bishops, p. 156) highly useful; but 
Mr. Williams must be considered as 
the writer of a party; and would it 
had been our lot to have seen him 
(as being a diligent, meritorious au- 
thor) where we could have met with- 
out difference of opinion upon ques- 
tions of principle: for certainly a wri- 
ter on religious liberty should not 
sneer or misrepresent ; yet such is the 
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fact. Mr. Williams says, that by the 
use of the Athanasian Creed and the 
Commination we curse one another 
in our Prayers and Creed (p. 8.) It is 
plainly not so. Both the articies con. 
tain simple texts of Scripture, or ma- 
nifest deductions from them, which 
condemn offenders in those points, 
It is the Scripture only which con- 
demns: and we simply express our 
assent to what that dictates. 

It is not within our limits or our 
inclination to set out on a shooting 
party, in a wood full of man-traps; 
and much in the same light do we 
view Polemicks. We respect the cir. 
cumspect and virtuous conduct of 
very numerous Dissenters; we so- 
lemnly believe that they have pro- 
moted much virtue and piety among 
the lower orders; but we must con- 
tend for some very high and im- 
portant obligations due to the 
Church of England. We seriously 
believe that, from the thinness of the 
em in places without num- 

er, there must be an Established 
Clergy, paid by the State, because, 
otherwise, people must go fourteen 
miles to church, as in parts of Ame- 
rica, and there would soon be no re- 
ligion in the Country. We also pe- 
remptorily affirm, that the tendency 
and purport of the Epistles in the 
New Testament is to create an Es- 
tablished Church, deriving its main- 
tenance from the publick, and formed 
upon a particular Creed tolerating 
nothing but things indifferent. We 
deny that Scripture permits any man, 
or bodies of men, to profess publicl 
what doctrines they please; and all 
to be held in equal estimation. And 
as to all men having a right to wor- 
ship God in what way they please, it 
is nonsense; for no man can prevent 
it: but public exhibition of sen- 
timents is quite another question. It 
would be impossible to endure any 
profession of faith which rejects the 
New Testament as its basis. It would 
ruin European society. 

We shall dismiss this article with 
observing, that religious restraints are 
vot any acts of the Church of Eng- 
land, founded upon doctrine or into- 
lerance ; but have os pny State 
measures, arising out of the times. 
As to the propriety of Religious Es- 
tablishments, it is a 
in political science, that they bave 


a bearing to Monarchy, and emer - 
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to a Republic: and that the latter is 
ap impracticable form of Govern- 
ment in all great nations: at least, 
that all nations, arrived to a certain 
pitch, merge in Monarchy. Buona- 
parte revived Religion in the form of 
an establishment, upon the same prin- 
ciple of its being an indispensable 
support to his Crown. 

e shall be glad to see Mr. Wil- 
liams in any other dress than in this 
watchman’s great coat, and springing 
his rattle when there is no danger of 
fire or thieves. Aclever and amiable 
Dissenter once said to the writer of 
this article, “* We have had no per- 
secution this forty years, and are 
losing ground. We want a little to 

orward again.” Modern Arch- 
Enope of Canterbury are better po- 
liticians than their predecessors. 


13. Annual Biography and Obituary. 
8vo. Longman and Co, 

THE present volume does not yield 
to its predecessor in affording informa- 
tions and amusement. Many of the 
articles (allowing for a few maccura- 
cies) are extremely well written; and 
is general the biography appears to 
+ Seduced hom colinatie or 
original sources of communication: 
this remark particularly applies to 
the memoirs of Sir Herbert Croft, of 
Mr. Williams the Founder of the Li- 
terary Fund, of Thompson during 
almost half a century a professional 
asthor, of the amiable traveller Ir- 
win, and the disinterested Dr. Disney. 
Among the political memoirs we o 
anved with approbation those of 
Horner, Curran, and Ponsonby, not 
omitting the life of Henry Erskine, 
one of the most accomplished ora- 
tors that Scotland has produced. 

We regret that the plan of this use- 
ful Work is not more extended. Iu 
Germany, the most literary coun- 
try in Europe, abundant examples 
might be found of poets and philo- 
sophers who deserve honourable 
mention in these volumes. We will 
Yeature to suggest that Italy also 
offers many illustrious candidates 

fame, whose claims ought to be 
recognized in a Work conducted on 
liberal! and independent principles. 


a in Europe and Africa, by 

eatinge, Author of a History 

the Conquest of Mexico, &c. rnd 
tng a Journey through France, Spain, 
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and Portugal, to Morocco: also a Se- 

cond Tour through France in 1814. 

Quarto, with thirty-four plates. 

THIS splendid Work is dedicated 
to his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Gloucester, whose distinguished and 
manly exertions in the cause of 
humanity have endeared him to the 
community at large. 

The most profitable and useful kinds 
of travels are those which contain 
true and correct statements of a mo- 
ral, political, ceographical, agrical- 
tural, commercial, and geological 
nature, together with a just account 
of the institutions and customs in dif- 
ferent climates and countries, which 
chiefly influence the manners and 
conduct of their inhabitants, as well 
as some of the measures of their go- 
vernments. 

The Work now before us is divided 
into two volumes: the first volume 
treats of France and Spain; and the 
second contains the Author’s voyage 
from Mogador to South Barbary. 

Spain has been so much the selected 
theatre of romantic adventure, the 
recital of which delighted our early 
youth, anxious as the mind is to con- 
template the scenes so interestingly 
depicted by the inimitable Cervantes 
and Le Sage, that the interveni 
tracts of Europe seem to be a da 
and unprofitable path; and it may be 
truly asserted that few countries pre- 
sent more striking beauties or de- 
lightful scenes. The Author well de- 
scribes his sensations on arriving at 
the stupendous and magni t 
mountains of Mountserrat. 


** The View of the Monastery is taken 
from the vicinity of the priory which is 
on the opposite side of the ravine or glen, 
and passed in approaching it by the Ca- 
mino de la Herradura. is priory is 
delightfully situated under a cliff, and 
hence is perhaps the most aweful view 
downwards that the place possesses. The 
good prior seemed, and may indeed be 
concluded a happy man. His table was 
most plentifully covered in its way; that 
is, with fruits, sweets, and farinaceous 
food, all the best of their kinds ; various 
wines sparkled on it in cut-glass, and 
the service was of English delft, received 
through Barcelona. All was elegance 
and decorum. He delighted in every thing 
English, and bad covered the walls of 
his refectory with high-coloured London 
caricature prints, which he shewed with 
great exultation to such persons as he 
understood came from that country, ex- 
claiming 
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claiming and repeating vehemently, and 
with exultation, ‘ Shakspeare! Shaks- 
peare!’ The great poet and moralist 
is, in the eyes of the Continental people, 
our Owlen Spiegel, if the latter be not 
a metaphysical personage. 

“ From the level of the bed of the 
Liobregat, which is schistous rock here 
at Monistrol at the foot of the moun- 
tain, the skirts of it, an accumulation 
of masses of dilapidation of various 
sizes, but generally uniform, approach- 
ing a quadrangular shape, rise at an 
angle of forty-five degrees with the ho- 
rizon. A zig-zag ascent of between two 
and three hours among the fragments, 
and above them, brings the visitor to 
the circuitous road which girds the 
mountain, somewhat a horizontal level, 
and which affords the best picturesque 
views. Above this line of road rise 
the vast columns, partly cylindrical, 
partly conical, perpendicular, slightly in- 
clined, or impending, as circumstances 
governed the arrangement; but all 
equally impressive of ideas of sublimity, 
of awe, and of astonishment at the 
wonder-working hand of Providence, all 
demonstrative equally of the beauti- 
ful regulation of Nature; demonstra- 
tive equally of the uniform application 
of her principles, and of the indiffer- 
ence wherewith those things we call 
scales are wielded by her powerful arm.” 


At page 97, we meet wilh a most 
singular bull-fight, and although these 
scenes have been so often described, 
yet the present contains incidents of 
such rare occurrence as to appear al- 
most incredible. 

‘Much as the subject of bull-fights 
has been detailed, one exhibition at 
the amphitheatre at Madrid is worth 
preserving, from its probable singula- 
rity. It was performed by a Peruvian. 
A noose was thrown over the horns of 
the fiercest of the bulls, and by this he was 
hauled to a block strongly planted for 
the occasion in the earth. So secured, 
asaddle was girthed on him, and he 
was then turned loose. His rage and 
struggles may be conceived. The Indian 
of the primitive race of Peruvians en- 
tered the arena, made his obeisance to 
the spectators, and instantly leapedon the 
animal’s back. The quadruped’s rage 
and efforts, under this accumulation of 
wrong, redoubled; but speedily another 
bull was turned into him. His fury was 
now diverted from his heterogeneous op- 
pressor to his natural antagonist, in all 
the bitterness of true fraternal enmity. 
The two quadrupeds fought. Still, how- 
ever, in all the rage of natural excita- 
tion, he who bore the burthen showed by 
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interludes that it galled him. The ser- 
vices of an ally by no means compen- 
sated the opprobrium of the unconge- 
nial assistance. The Peruvian was arm- 
ed and supplied with short lances. At 
every charge which the horned combat- 
ants made at each other, he lodged one 
of these in the body of the antagonist bull, 
which, after sustaining the loss of blood 
for about half an hour, fell exhausted 
upon the sands. This service duly per- 
formed to his own, the good ally drew a 
dagger from his side, and with a con- 
temporaneous effort stabbed his protégé 
in the mortal part, disengaged himself, 
springing off his back as the bull fell 
prostrate under the blow, made his obei- 
sance to the spectators, and exit from 
the arena. This grand finale of the con- 
test was altogether scarcely the work 
of five seconds. April 10, 1814.” 


The remaining part of Spain in- 
cludes interesting reflections on its 
maoufactories, public spectacles, pic- 
tures, Spanish character, and domes- 
tic habits; public mode of living at 
the sitios, Segovia, Spanish sheep, dis- 
advantages of the shepherd system, 
the drama, true interest of Spain, 
state of the clergy, influence of the 
inquisition, religious ceremonies, cru- 
elties towards the Jews; La Mancha, 
its geological features, view of civil 
society, picture of a Spanish country 
gentleman; honorary distinctions; ab- 
stemiousness, a leading feature in the 
Spaniard; cavalry the fittest troops 
to be employed io Spain; its military 
importance; route from Etruria to 
Bagdat, fecundity of the soil; Cadiz, 
its bay, and shipping. In the discus- 
sion of these subjects the Author has 
exhibited considerable talents and ex- 
tensive knowledge of the world, com- 
bined with sentiments congenial to 
the best interests of mankind. 

The second part opens with a nar- 
rative of the Author’s voyage to Mo- 
gador in South Barbary, an account 
of the arrival of the Embassy at Mo- 

ador, and a description of its inha- 
Fabitents, fortifications, aud shifting 
sands, religious customs, ceremony on 
approaching the Emperor, and 
tion of the Embassy. This is t 
most curious and valuable part of the 
volume, and contains scenery entirely 
new to the European Reader : 

“ Mogador (April 1784). The first idea 
which strikes a stranger’s mind here is, 
the cleanliness that prevails around, 
from the white-washed houses and white 


clothing of the people, On entering these 
houses, 
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houses, indeed, some falling off is per- 
céivable in this respect ; yet, where the 
religion of a State makes this virtue of 
the second class an article of duty, it 
cannot but be attended with consider- 
able results. Here are about thirty 
houses of different nations of Europe, 
whose inmates live in an intercourse of 
amity and hospitality, uninfluenced and 
unbroken by the squabbles of the parent 
states. Here is at present a prohibition 
of any person landing on any part of 
the shore of the bay, save at the town- 
gate. Whether it will be continued be- 
yond the period of the residence of the 
Sultan, now encamped near the little 
river and battery, is unascertained. The 
streets here are rectilineal, and barely 
wide enough to admit a loaded camel. 
This last circumstance, their narrowness, 
strikes the eye the more strongly, from 
the considerable height to which the 
houses are carried up. The streets are 
thronged by fvot-passengers, all in a 
hurry, discussing apparently with most 
vehement gesticulation; and the open 
places are filled with groupes sitting in 
the shade cross-legged, enveloped in loose 
clothing, and in silent gravity. The 
tall stature, manly countenances, and 
regular features of the youth, and long 
beard of the aged Moors, with their 
light drapery falling in redundant folds 
to the feet, and cast in the most pictu- 
resque manner over the head, afford a 
living exemplification of the most beau- 
tiful remains from the Grecian chisel!” 

The Sultan is described as the rich 
maw of the Port, his life being passed 
ia constructing aud dilapidating. A 
Genoese renegade was employed as 
his architect, who had exhibited in 
the Author's estimation as geat talents 
as some of his brethren of more sci- 
entific nations. Their style of archi- 
tecture is light and airy, and harmo- 
nizes with the people who inhabit the 
structure, as well as with the climate 
wherein they are placed. The houses 
are constructed on the principle pre- 
valent in Spain, inclosing an uncover- 
ed court or area, rouad which are gal- 
Jeries communicating with the apart- 
meats on each floor. On the house- 
top is usually a turret. The family 
live on the first floor, the stote-rooms, 
ware-rooms, and stabling being be- 
Jow. The plan appears to be admir- 
ably adapted to the climate. ‘There 
are no openings or windows to the 
street, and a delightful coolness and 
silence reigns through the whole 
building, the bustling of the town not 
pervading the walls, which are en- 

Gent. Mac. July, 1818. 
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tered within through one large door. 
These close walls are formed by ram- 
ming or butting, or rather puddling, 
pisé, as the French term it, with a 
mixture of rubble, clay, and lime, in 
framed cases of wood upon trusses. 

The primary articles of life are 
here in a cheapness almost below 
calculation. The sea abounds with 
varieties of excellent fish. ‘The butch- 
er, according to the Mussulman, cuts 
the fat, which bears a high price, and 
Europeans are obliged to pay an en- 
hancement to retain it for their own 
tables. 

Towards the latter end of May the 
Embassy received notice for quitting 
Mogador, and proceeded on its route 
to Morocco, where it safely arrived 
after a tedious journey of five days. 

* Our advance was thus continued to- 
wards the City, notwithstanding all the 
complimentary obstructions and difficul- 
ties thrown in its way. Here vast mul- 
titudes received us with loud huzzas ; 
and all the wall-tops and battlements 
were covered and filled with crowds of 
women, muffled, however, up to the eyes, 
to view our arrival. Exhausted by heat, 
deafened by noise, and nearly stifled by 
crowds and dust, we entered the vener- 
able gate of the City, and within the 
precincts of its lofty, dingy, and moul- 
dering walls, proceeding through new 
crowds, between dead walls, over heaps 
of dilapidating ruins and suffocating 
dunghills, we at an unexpected turn, 
and by instant transition, found our- 
selves at once in a delightful garden, se- 
eluded, silent, shaded, verdant, and 
cool, and at full liberty to take our re- 
pose. At the time which best suited 
his Majesty, the Sultan admitted the 
Embassy to his presence by a sudden 
and summary order.”’ 

The remainder of the Author’s de- 
tails relative to Morocco embraces 
various views of its politics and in- 
lerior economy, amusements, popu- 
lation, religion, and topography; of 
which our confined limits prevent the 
most transitory glance, but the pe- 
rusal of which will amply repay the 
time and patience of the Reader. 

The Author quitted Morocco on 
the 27th of May, and arrived in se- 
ven days at Tangier, from whence he 
embarked for Spain, and landed at 
Tariffa. In the subsequent pages he 
describes the Grand Amphitheatre at 
Santi Ponce, Seville, the Andalusian 
women, Xeres, Merida, Badajos on 
the banks of Guadiana; moral cha- 

racter 
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racier of the Spaniards; Portugal, 
the earthquake there; the statues at 
Belem ; policy of France as to Spain 
and Portugal; and return to England. 

The second journey through France 
in 1814, comprehends an account of 
the cougtry from Calais to the Pyre- 
nees, with various particulars rela- 
tive to the Agriculture, Architecture, 
and state of the Fine Arts in France. 
The Itinerary at the end of the vo- 
lume is embellished with various in- 
teresting views taken by the Author, 
The Duke of Wellington's head quar- 
ters, river Garonne; upper passage 
of the Garonne, the Duke of Wel- 
lington passed twenty thousand troops, 
View up the Garonne, near the pass 
of Larot, &c. &c. 


15. Specimens in Eccentric circular 
Turning, with practical Instructions 
Sor producing corresponding pieces in 
that Art. Illustrated by Copper-plate 
Engravings,and Cuts referring to, and 
explaining the different figures to be exe- 
cuted, By J.H.tbbetson. 8vo. pp. 86. 
FEW Gentlemen who have the least 
mechanical turn, are insensible to the 
merits of the lathe, as subservient to 
geutle exercise and ingenious amuse- 
ment, not without utility. But very 
few indeed have made the progress 
in it, which this gentleman seems to 
have attained. Few professional Tur- 
ners have goneso far into the mysteries 
of fancy-turning, as this amateur has 
proceeded. Most of those, indeed, 
content themselves with pursuing 
those branches of their trade in which 
their profit comes most readily; and 
think little of refinements, in which 
a select few only can find their ad- 
vantage. 

Mr. Ibbetson is, perhaps, the first 
author who has attempted to cluci- 
date the practical process by which 
those French snuff-boxes are orna- 
mented, which we are all so accus- 
toned to admire. He laments that 
other practical men have not been 
equally communicative ; and says, that 
* he has sensibly felt the advantage 
he would have derived, could he have 
informed himself of the progress 
which had been made by others; and 
he regrets the information that bas 
daily escaped him, for want of a re- 
ciprocity of communication among 
his contemporary Turners.” He de- 


termined, therefore, to act differently; 

but has hitherto been prevented “ by 

the great expence of getting the ne- 
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cessary engravings executed; indeed 
the almost impossibility of getting 
them doneat all.”—He “has, however, 
never abandoned bis object ; and pur- 
suing it, has at length constructed a 

iece of ae which enables 
cies to engrave the copper- plates 
himself.” 

We give Mr. I. the highest credit 
for this application of his ingenuity ; 
which has been completely successful, 
His plates exhibit the most distinct 
representation of the objects intended, 
executed in the neatest manner. [t 
appears that the great art of produ- 
cing these surprising effects of the 
lathe consists in dividing the work; 
and forming several sets of circles 
successively, which when all united 
shall produce a most beautiful, and 
not less astonishing effect. We have 
consequently, after the copper-plate 
which represents the pattern intended, 
a succession of wood-cuts, exhibiting 
the first, second, and even, in some 
cases, as far as the seventeenth set of 
circles, which are required to be pro- 
duced ; with directions for conduct- 
ing the process in every step. There 
is something so neat and elegant io 
these delineatidns, that even without 
being practised in the art, it is im- 
possible not to be pleased with their 
appearance and effect. 

Plate the Third represents a pat- 
tern, which we have often admired 
when executed, but which is by no 
means the most elaborate, being pro- 
duced by only five different sets of 
circles. It is not a little extraordi- 
nary that any mechanical processes, 
of so much intricacy, can be explained 
in so clear a manner as is here effect- 
ed: and we cannot possibly doubt that 
Mr. Ibbetson's — will be establisb- 
ed as a correct manual; for the use 
of all amatenr Turners, at least, who 
aspire to distinction in this ornames- 
tal and curious branch of the art. 

The Work contains only 86 pages, 
exclusive of the Introduction, but is 
of necessity put at a high price (for 
its size) on account of the embellish. 
ments and illustrations. Turning is 
capable of still higher exertions. 
We have been told, at least, that eves 
portraits and figures bave been exe- 
cuted in that manner. It will remaia 
for our Author to pursue his taste 
and amusement, in this art, till be 
shall be able to give precepts, even 
in those higher brancbes of its capa- 


bility. 
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The Continuation of Sir Richarp 
Hoare’s History of Ancient Wiltshire 
sill, in the course of the ensuing season, 
be presented to the Publick. Itis written 
on the same plan as the former pub- 
lication of South Wiltshire, and wilt 
deseribe the Antiquities worthy of re- 
mark in the Northern district of the 
County, with many Illustrations en- 
graved by Messrs. Cooke, Basire, &c. &c. 

We committed an error in stating 
(Part I. p. 539.) that the Abridgment of 
the English Dictionary of the Rev. J. H. 
Topp was undertaken under his own di- 
rection; he baving found it necessary, 
on account of the state of his health, to 
decline any concern whatever in it. This 
mmportant task will be executed by 
ALEXANDER CHALMERS, Esq. F.S.A. We 
are happy, however, to announce a va- 
luable professional Work by the former 
gentleman, viz. “Origiual Sin, Free-will, 
Grace, Regeneration, Justification, Faith, 
Good Works, and Universal Redemption, 
as maintained in certain Declarations of 
our Reformers, which are the ground- 
work of the Articles of our Established 
Church upon these subjects: with an 
important Account of the Subscription 
to the Articles in 1604, and an Histo- 
rical and Critical Introduction to the 
whule. By the Rev. Henry Jonn Topo, 
M.A. F.S.A. Chaplain in Ordinary to 
his Majesty, and Keeper of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s Records,” 


Nearly ready for Publication : 


“ The Cathedral Antiquities of Eng- 
land:” By J. Brirron, F.S.A. No. 
XVII. being No. IIL. of Yorx Cathedral. 
—Also, by the same Author, No. I. of 
“ Chronological and Historical Ilystra- 
tions of Antient English Architecture.” 
This Number contains the following 
Engravings of early specimens of the 
Cireular style: 1. Ground-Plan, and 
Plan at large, of Ifley Church, Oxford- 
shire: —2. Elevation of the West Front : 
—3. Western Door-Way :—4. Door-Way 
tothe South Porch of Malmsbury Abbey 
Church :—5. Elevation of the East end 
of St. Cross Church :—6. Tower of Earls 
Barton Church, Northamptonshire :— 
7. Door-Way and Parts at large. — 8. 
View of the Crypt of St. Peter's, Oxford. 

A Vindication of the University of 
Cambridge, from the Reflections of Sir 
James Epwarp Smit#, President of the 
Linnean Society, contained in a pam- 
phiet entitled ‘* Considerations respect- 
ing Cambridge,” &c, By the Rev.Jamrs 
Henry Monk, B.D. Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College, and Regius Profes- 
sor of Greek in the University. 





The Philosophical Library; a very 
curious Collection of the most rare and 
valuable reprints of ancient Morality, 
&ec, &c.; as for example, the Lives and 
Morals of Confucius, Epicurus, and Iso- 
erates; the Morality of the Bast from 
the Koran, &c.; the Political Mischiefs 
of Popery, as far as it regards the Inte- 
rests and Liberties of the Catholics 
themselves ; a Looking-glass for Popes 
and Priests ; a summary of the ancient 
Irish Christianity and its four Gospels ; 
with a genuine catalogue of the boly re- 
lies of the Roman Catholic Church. Vol.1. 

Also ‘‘ The Morality of the New Tes- 
tament,”’ properly digested under va- 
rious heads, comprehending our duties 
to God, to ourselves, and to our fellow- 
creatures; with an introductory address 
to Deists, in which the character of 
Christ is fully vindicated, and the reli- 
gion he taught clearly demonstrated to 
be the pure Religion of Nature and Rea- 
son, as it ¢xisted from all eternity, and 
which is so easily comprehended by 
maukind in general.—Nos. 7 & 8 of vol. 11. 

Sermons, in two volumes; by the Rev. 
Caries Moore. 

The Tourist’s Companion; being a 
concise Description and History of Ri- 
pon, Studley Park, Fountains Abbey, 
Hackfall, Brimham Craggs, Newby Hall, 
Boroughbridge, Aldborough, Knares- 
borough, Plumpton, Harrogate, Hare- 
wood House, and Bolton Priory; in- 
tended as a Guide. With Wood-cuts, 
and a ground plan of Fountains Abbey. 

A Description of the Islands of Java, 
Bali, and Celebes ; with an Account of 
the principal Nations and Tribes of the 
Indian Archipelago. By Jonn Craw- 
FORD, Esq. late Resident at the Court 
of the Sultan of Java; with Maps and 
Engravings, 3 vols. 8vo. 

An Account of the Kingdom of Nepal, 
4to, with Maps and Engravings; by 
Dr. Francis Hamitton, (formerly Bu- 
CHANAN.) 

No. VI. of Mr. Dyer's “ Lives of Il- 
lustrious Men.”’ 

Histrionic Topography ; or, The Birth- 
Places, Residences, and Funeral Monu- 
ments of the most distinguished Actors. 

A general View of the structure, func- 
tious, and classification of Animals ; 
with plates and classifieations. By Rev. 
Dr. JoHN FLEMING, 

Dr. Bussy’s Musical Grammar, com- 
prising the developement of the Harmo- 
nic Science, from its first rudiments to 
the most abstruse of its rules. 

The Temple of Truth, a Poem, in 
Five Cantos; by Miss Saran Renou, 
Suthor of “ Village Conversations.” _ 
Verezzi 
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Verezzi, a Romance of former days ; 
by Mr. Huis, Author of a Treatise on 
Bees, 

The Maid of Killarney; or, Albion 
and Flora, a modern Tale, in which are 
interwoven some cursory remarks on 
Religion and Politics, 

Preparing for Publication : 

Dr. Atkin is preparing an Enlarge- 
ment of his “ England delineated,” un- 
der the title of “ England described.” 

A new edition of ScuLeusner’s Lexi- 
con Novi Testamenti, revised and cor- 
rected by several eminent scholars, is 
printing at the Edinburgh University. 

Practical Observations on the nature 
and treatment of those Disorders which 
may be strictly denominated Bilious. 
By Dr. Ayre of Hull. 

“A Manual of Chemistry, by Mr. 
Branpe: in which the principal facts 
will be arranged in the order they are 
discussed in his Lectures. 

A Manual of Mineralogy; by Profes- 
sor Jamig£son, of Edinburgh. 

A Grammar of Logic, and a Gram- 
mar of Rhetoric. By ALEXANDER Ja- 
migson, Autbor of a “ Treatise on the 
Construction of Maps,’ &c. These 
Works are constructed on principles 
not hitherto adopted in didactic books, 
except in Mr. Jamieson’s edition of 
Adams's Elements of Useful Knowledge. 

The “ Tales of my Landlord” are 
about to be followed by a new Series in 
four volumes. 
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Udine, a Fairy Romance, translated 
from the German of Baron de la Motre 
Fougur, by Mr. Soang. 

St. Patrick, a National Tale, of the 
5th Century, in 3 vols, By an Antiquary. 

Mr, JonaTHan Ot.ey, of Keswick, is 
about to publish an improved Map of ail 
the Lakes in Cumberland, Westmore- 
land, and Lancashire, shewing the 
heights of the principal Hills, and many 
other matters not hitherto included in a 
map. 

A specimen has been published of a 
Collection of Latin Classics, with per- 
petual Commentaries and Indices, about 
to be commenced at Paris. It will ap- 
pear at the rate of two volumes a month, 
commencing with the first volume of 
Heyne's Virgil, and the first volume of 
Overlin’s Tacitus. 

M. Lemaire, Professor of Latin poetry 
in the Academy of Paris, has announced 
by subscription another Collection of 
Latin Classics, with Commentaries, prin- 
cipally extracted from the Variorum 
editions, indices, portraits of the au- 
thors, plates, and maps. Twelve volumes 
will be published yearly. 

Besides the two Biographical Diction- 
aries which are in progress at Paris, a 
third work of a similar nature is about 
to appear, with the title of “ Le Para- 
dis des Hommes illustres, ou Abrégé 
de I’Histoire ancienne et moderne,” with 
notes and observations. It will extend 
to 34 volumes, 8vo. 
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Dr. Brewster's Kaleidoscope. — As 
this instrument has excited great atten- 
tion, both in this country and on the 
Continent, we have no doubt that our 
Readers will take some interest in the 
history of the invention. In the year 
1414, when Dr. Brewster was engaged 
in experiments on the polarisation of 
light by successive reflections between 
plates of glass, which were published in 
the Philosophical Transactions for 1815, 
and honoured by the Royal Society of 
London with the Copley Medal, the re- 
flectors were in some cases inclined to 
each other, and he had occasion to re- 
mark the circular arrangement of the 
images of a candle round a centre, or 
the multiplication of the sectors formed 
by the extremities of the glass plates, 
In repeating, at a subsequent period, the 
experiments of M. Biot on the action 
of fluids upon light, Dr. Brewster placed 
the fluids in a trough formed by two 
plates of glass cemented together at an 
angle. The eye being necessarily placed 
at one end, some of the cemeat which 
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had been pressed through between the 
plates appeared to be arranged into a 
regular figure. The symmetry of this 
figure being very remarkable, Dr..Brew- 
ster set himself to investigate the cause 
of the phenomenon, and in doing this he 
discovered the leading principles of the 
kaleidoscope. He found that in order 
to produce perfectly beautiful and sym- 
metrical forms three conditions were 
necessary. 

1. That the reflectors should be placed 
at an “angle, which was an even or an 
odd aliquot part of a circle, when the 
object was regular, and wholly included 
in the aperture ; or the even aliquot part 
ofa circle when the object was irregular. 

2. That out of an infinite number of 
positions fur the object both within and 
without the reflectors, there was only one 
position where perfect symmetry could 
be obtained, namely, by placing the obs 
ject in contact with the ends of the re- 
flectors. 

3. That out of an infinite number of 
positions for the eye, there was only enc 
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where the symmetry was perfect, name- 
ly, as near as possible to the angular 
point, so that the circular field could be 
distinctly seen ; and that this point was 
the only one out of an infinite number 
at which the uniformity of the light of 
the circular field was a maximum. 

Upon these principles Dr. Brewster 
constructed an instrument, in which he 
fixed permanently across the ends of re- 
fiectors, pieces of coloured glass, and 
other irregular objects, and he shewed 
the instrument in this state to some 
Members of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, who were much struck with the 
beauty of its effects. In this case how- 
ever, the forms were nearly permanent, 
and a slight variation was produced by 
varying the position of the instrument, 
with respect to the light. The great 
step however, towards the completion 
of the instrument remained yet to be 
made, and it was not till sume time 
afterwards that the idea occurred to Lr. 
Brewster of giving motion to objects, such 
as pieces of coloured glass, &c. which were 
ather fixed or placed loosely in a cell at 
the end of the instrument. When this 
idea was executed, the kaleidoscope, in 
its simple form, was completed. 

In this state, however, the kaleido- 
seope could not be considered as a gene- 
ral philosophical instrument of univer- 
sal application, for it was incapable of 
producing beautiful forms unless the ob- 
jeet was nearly in perfect contact with 
the end of the reflectors. 

The next, and by far the most im- 
portant step of the invention, was there- 
fere to remove this limitation by em- 
ploying a draw tube and lens, by means 
af which beautiful forms could be cre- 
ated from objects of all sizes, and at all 
distances from the observer. In this 
way the power of the kaleidoscope was 
indefinitely extended, and every object 
in nature could be introduced into the 
pieture, in the same manner as if these 
iojects had been reduced in size, and ac- 
tually placed at the end of the reflectors, 

New Invention for determining Lati- 
tude, &c—Mr. Hunter, of Edinburgh, 
has invented an instrument of great im- 
portance to the navigator. From two 
altitudes of the sun, and the interval of 
time between the observations, he can 
determine, within five minutes after the 
second observation, the latitude of the 
place, the hour from noon, and the va- 
nation of the compass. According tothe 
common form of calculation for double 
altitudes, the latitude by account is sup- 
posed to be known, which, in the use of 
rhis instrument is not necessary. Mr. J. 
Ccoss, of Glasgow Observatory, attests 
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that he has tried it in several instances, 
and always found its results very near 
the truth. If a vessel were driven from 
her course by storms or currents; if the 
reckoning was altogether lost, and the 
mariner could not get a meridian obser- 
vation; with this instrument and a chro- 
nometer, he could, in afew minutes after 
the second observation, ascertain his po- 
sition on the ocean with accuracy. 

Skiddaw. —Mr.Tnomas Greatorex 
has recentlypresented to the RoyalSociety 
a paper on the height of the mountains of 
the North of England. His observations 
were principally directed to Skiddaw, 
and, by employing what appears to have 
been a very accurate process of 
trical measurement, he found its eleva- 
tion to be 3,036 feet. 

Rain.—From observations made by Mr. 
Bevan, at Leighton, Bedfordshire, during 
last year, it appears that there were 614 
hours of actual rain, that the average 
rate at which the rain fell was 68 of an 
inch in a day; the heaviest rain was on 
the 27th of June, which was at the rate 
of 9 inches a day. 

Bite of Snakes. — Dr. Davy, who 
was lately resident in Ceylon, examined 
the substances or preparations used by 
the empirics of India for curing the bites 
of venomous snakes. Of three kinds of 
snake-stones, as they are called, one was 
found to be merely caleined bone; ano- 
ther was carbonate of lime, coloured 
with vegetable matter; and the third 
was a bezoarstone. The first two had 
some adhesive powers when applied to 
the tongue, but the last had none. Dr. 
Davy decides that these stones are of 
no use whatever as applied to wounds 
produced by the bite of serpents, and he 
refers the pretended cures effected by 
them to nature, or to their having been 
applied to wounds produced by snakes 
which are not venomous. Of eleven dif- 
ferent species of snakes which he exa- 
mined, and all of which were believed by 
the natives to be poisonous, he found but 
three to be really so; the bites of two 
of these only (the Cobra di Capelle and 
the Polonga) are mortal, and that un- 
der very peculiar circumstances. 

Spirit from Potatoe Apples. — Ripe 
potatoe-apples when they are plucked, 
mashed, and fermented with one twen- 
tieth of a ferment, yield from distillation 
as much spirit as is obtained from the best 
grapes. Experiments made with them 
upon a large scale at Nancy, St. Dizier, 
&c. leave no doubt respecting this ap- 
plication, which gives additional value to 
the potatoe. Messrs. Cadet Gassicour and 
Delauriers have repeated the experiment 
at Paris with the same suceess. 
SELFCT 
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SONNET 
To the River Thame:. By Lord Tuuvrrow. 


"THAMEs, king of Rivers, Ocean’s eldest 
son 


Majestic husband of that learned stream, 

Which every worthy Poet makes bis 
theme, 

And does by Oxford, softly-pacing, run, 

Isis, thy laughing mate; the genial sun 

Iliumes thy water with a temperate beam ; 

And, though with paved gold thou dost not 
gleam, 

Yet greater praises by thy wave are won: 

Thou, more than Tiber, wear’st a thicker 
crown 

Of verdant laurel, and of watery sedge ; 

Aud, more than Rome, the world-defend- 
ing Town, 

Augusia *, smiles upon thy sacred edge ; 

Deep as thy water, Thames, is thy re- 
nown, [pledge. 

Of which this verse shall be another 

Lacken. : 





Mr. Ursa, March 30. 

THE following expostulatory lines of 

Buchanan, with his eyes, for their mis- 
chievous glance at those of Newra, are so 
truly original, so pointed, so amatory, and 
pathetic, that 1 have attempted to give 
them a poetical translation ; sensible at 
the same time that they must lose their 
inherent excellence by transfusion. As 
they may serve to provoke a more able 
pen in the work of translating this excel- 
lent Scottish Author, I venture to offer 
them for your notice, 

Yours, &c. J. M. Sones. 


IN NEZRAM. 

Cu primum mihi candide Nearz 

lilos sideribus pares ocellos 
Ostendistis ocelluli miselli, 
Illa principiom fuit malorum, 
Iila lux animi ruina nostri, 
Sic primis radtis repente tactus 
Totus intremui cohorrvique, 
Ut leves nemorum come virentum 
Primis flatibus intremunt Favoni: 
Et cor jam meditans ad illam abire 
Per pectus trepidansque palpitansque 
Jamque evadere, jamque gestiebat : 
Ceu solet puer artibus tenellis 
Qvem nutrix gremio fovet, parentem 
Affectare oculis et ore, parva 
Jactans brachia: ceu solent volucres 
Adbuc involucres volandi inani 
Tnfirmas studio movere penuas : 
Tu mens provida, viriam suarum 
Quippe conscia, ne locus dolosis 





* An antient name of London. 


Esset insidiis; misell: ocel!:, 

Vos ad pectoris excubare portas 
Insomni statione jussit. At vos 

Sive blanditiis, dolisve capt, 

Seu sommno superante, sive sponte 
Consensistis, herumque prodidietis, 
Fugit corque aniniusque, me relicio 
Excorde, exanimo: quod ergo fletu 
Nunc satisfacere arbitremini vos, 

Nil est quem lachrymis movere vultis, 
Non adest animusque corve: ad illam 
Ite: orateque et impetrate ab illa. 
Ni exoraretis, impetraretisque, 

Faxo illam aspiciatis usque et usque, 
Donec vos ita luce reddat orbos 

Ut me corde animoque fecit orbum. 


ON NEERA. 


ILL fated eyes, since first ye saw that sight, 
Newra’s eyes glistening like stars of 
night, [stole, 
That witching glance all my affections 
That was the light, the ruin of my soul! 
With their bright dazzling rays | smitten 
stood, [mood, 
Trembling, o’erpower’d, all in a quivering 
Like the light leaves upon the forest trees, 
Shook by the blast, or soft Favonian 
breeze. [guest, 
Now my fond heart would be her captive 
Throbbing and beating in my anxious 
breast 5 
To her it meditates an instant flight, 
Just as a babe within its Mother's sight 
Springs with its limbs to leave the nurse’s 
arms, 
With eager looks to fondle on her charms. 
Or, as the unfledg’d birds that nestled lie, 
Shake their young wings as if they wish'd 
to fly. [power, 
Do thou, my soul, now conscious of her 
And ye ill-fated eyes, each passing hour 
Keep faithful guard, nor on your station 
sleep, [creep. 
Lest through my heart the insidious poison 
Bui by her blandishments, and magic 
smile, [guile, 
Or else by sleep o’erpower’d, or subtle 
Ye have betray’d your Master by conseat ; 
Basely on willing perfidy intent; 
My heart, alas, is gone / my spirit fed, 
I’m of my soul bereft, like one that’s dead : 
Think ye’ these tears a recompence can 
prove 
To one who has zo heart for tears to move: 
Go, and demand of her for this lone breast 
That heart, which once was here a peace/u! 
guest ; 
Or on ber face ye shall incessant gaze, 
Around whose looks such sparkling radi- 
ance plays, 


Till, 
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Till, by the lustre of her eyes so bright, 

Ye wretched Orbs shall be bereft of sight, 

As of my heart and soul she has bereav’d 
me quite. J. M, Jonas. 





Simile from Lord Byron’s 
“ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” 
§0 the struck Eagle, siretcht upon the 

plai [again, 

No more through rolling clouds to soar 
View’d his own feather on the fatal dart, 
Aad wing’d the shaft that quiver'd in his 

heart. [feel 
Keen were his pangs, but keener far, to 
He nurs’d the pinion that impell’d the steel, 
Whilst the same plumage which had 

warm’d his nest, [breast. 
Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding 





Idem Latine redditum. 


SAUCIUS haud aliter campo prostratus 

aperto, ([umbras 
Non iterum ausurus volventes ire per 
Nimborum, regalis avis, si forté videret 
Ipse suam pennam, quam gesserat ipse 

sub armo, {dia ferram. 
Ipse suam, urgentem trepidum in praecor- 
Angor acerbus erat, multdm, heu! sed 

acerbior isto [alam, 
Pluma quod ipsa eadem, que telo prxbuit 
Et que natali fovit lanugine nidum, 
Ukima vitai exhausit stillantia corde. 

R. Trevecyan. 





LINES 
Written on viewing the Picture of a Lady. 


O4. when the soul illum’d that lovely 
face, 

Blooming in youthful innocence and grace: 

When life’s sweet hope that radiant eye 
had giv'n; [Heav’n ;) 

(Tope that had fix’d her anchor firm in 

Well might adoring Friendship love to tell 

Thy matchless form, and on thy virtues 
dwell. 


But when maturer years that form improv’d, 

And that sweet downcast eye had told it 
loved ; 

Whea softest blushes overspread thy cheek 

Where timid Love a refuge seem'd to seek ; 

What Paioter’s art could all thy charms 


express, 
Or trace thy look of Nupriat happiness ? 
And when encircled in a Mother’s arms 
Thine infant children call’d forth new 

alarms ; [hide 
When in the frequent kiss thou fain wouldst 
The gentle transports of maternal pride ; 
Orbreath’d, with many a sigh, the frequent 

pray’r care: 


pray 
That Heav’a would take thy children to its 
Ou! who could paint thine eye of fondest 
love, 
Or that angelic luok when Gia’d above ? 
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Vain Art, thou canst not: it is written bere 
Deep in my heart, and bath’d with many a 


tear. : 
Thou wert my Moruer once! an angel 
now, [low : 


For Death’s cold hand hath laid its victim 
And nought remains but this poor faded 

frame ; [name : 
But dear to me; for still it bears thy 
And still thy beauteous form may some- 


times tell : 
—— Though to Tuyserr alas! a long 
farewell ! J.D. 


The subject of the above lines was 
eminently beautiful. Her death is re- 
corded in your Obituary of December 
1796, when she died in childbed of a daugb- 
ter, who was born blind with incurable 
cataracts, and died in the 17th year of her 
age. An elder sister also foliowed her 
mother to an early tomb, and were both 
buried with her in the same grave. T.D. 





A Father's Adieu to his Daughter 
Mania; April 23, 1818. 
paternos 
Eja! age iwamplexus cara Maria! redi. 
Bisuor Lowru. 
A® dearer to a Father’s heart 
Than ail the gifts the world can give, 
Ah! dear Maria! must we part, 
And yet on earth thy Parent live? 
To thee, to every duty true, 
To every Christian Virtue deur, 
How shall | bid the last adieu, 
And hovering, trembling, linger bere ? 
O! through the kindling bloam of yeuth 
If angel-graces ever shone — 
Ingenuous Candour, simple Truth — 
Heaven-born, I hail’d them all thine 
own, 
Farewell, my Love! again farewell ! 
My faultering tonguy would utter more— 
But, as Affection fain would tell 
What Memory sickens to explore ; 
Scenes of thy infant years arise 
To bring back all my fondest care : 
And I would grasp at fleeted joys, 
A moment sunk in dari; despair. 
Yes — but a moment ! —Cannot Faith 
The heart-pang soften to a sigh ; 
And gild, amidst the shades of Death, 
The gusbing tear, the clouded eye? 
And is it not a light illumes — 
Lo gleam on gleam--my dreary hour ? 
I see, descending thro:agh the glooms, 
The radiance of no earthly Bower. 
Aod ha:k—a Spirit seems to say — 
Beckoning she wa ges ber lily hand — 
** Come—come, my Father! come away ! 
Aud mingle with our Seraph band !” 
O! ‘tis Maria’s sel f — her smile — 
Her gentle voic’:— it cannot be ' 
A phantom lures me all the while — 
No—po—her accents call on me ! 
1 come 
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I come! O “ dearer to my heart” 

Than all the treasures worlds contain — 
Nor Death shall dear Maria part 

From these paternal arms again*! P, 





LINES 
Written by a Father on the Morning 
of his Daughter's Funeral. 


HEN Heaven decreed, ere beauty’s 
natal hour, 
To slip the scyon from its parent flower, 
The prostrate King, with guilt and anguish 
riven, — [given ! 
Wesought the Lord his sin might be for- 
Fasted and wept—from consolation fled, 
And nightly made the sullen earth his bed; 
in humble hope that penitence might move 
Sweet Mercy to embrace the child of Love! 
But when at length the mournful tidings 
stole 
In fearful whispers to the father’s soul ; 
No more he groan’d in dust, but kiss’d the 
rod, 

Resurn’d his sceptre, and ador’d his God. 
Almighty Father! thus may J resigu 
Tn this heart-rending hour, wy will to thine: 
A lovely pledge thy gracious bounty gave, 

Thy will consigns her to an early grave ! 

While yet alive my prayer and streaming 
eye [not die. 

Were pour’d before thee, that she might 

I said with David, Heaven e’en yet may 
give 

Its awful fiat, that my child may live! 

Now all is past —fond Nature cease thy 
strife — 

Adore thy God, and turn thee back to life! 





THE CHANGES OF GRACE. 


Writien on reading Religio Clerici, 
@ Churchman’s Epistie. 

Jam nova progenies caelo demittitur alto, Virc. 
SINCE we’ve improv’d our dull forefa- 

thers’ rules, [Schools, 
And filPd the land with Chapels or with 
Noy tender infants can in class relate 
Their own experience in a gracious state ; 
And thus an eclso to the teachers’ art, 
Like parrots, whiat they ’re taught, again 

impart, (shun, 

Churches, as quite depriv’d of grace, all 

But into any thing call’d Chapels run ; 
There on each wi ld effusion duly wait, 
Till watchful preachers hand about the 

plate. {sess’d, 
Pleasure ’s no mor e in field or grove pos- 
And dinner scarce] _y on a Sunday dress’d ; 
Such the new state of grace, it never 

spares 
A penny, or for appl es or for pears ; 
For all that Uncle, Au nt, or Coz bestow, 
Ev’n from the Childre:« is condemn’d to go 





* Maria, daughter of the Rev. Jer. 
Trist, of Beban Park,, near Tregony; a 
most amiable and ac complished young 
lady, 


For tracts, or missions sent to learn the 
way [pray ; 
To teach poor savages to preach and 
For want of learning now is no disgrace 
In those who trust iv impudence of face, 
Of such a state, these signs the progress 
speak : [smvuoth and sleek ; 
The hair’s comb’d down, the head is 
The features lengthen, and the face turns 
pale, [vail ; 
When serious views o’er all things else pre- 
When preachers teach the only saving 
plan, man; 
To flee each harmless comfort made for 
Best chang’d to shun sweet morn or eve’s 
perfume (room ; 
For crowded Chapel, Meeting-house, or 
To loose each tie by Nature made to bind 
Wife, child, or father, friend, or human 
kind ; 
To measure faith by feeling ’s fickle test, 
But shun sound reason as they ’d shun the 
pest 5 
Decry all antient piety and alms, 
Thatour forefathers’ mem’ry stil! embalms ; 
Yet often boast the faith and light sublime 
Of wretches doom’d by law for deadly 
crime ; [impends, 
And those conversions, while the rope 
That lesser guilt began, and greater scan- 
dal ends ! [grace, 
Presumptuous thus of Heav’n’s peculiar 
They rave till God’s best image they de- 
face ; [for all, 
Say that’s for few, that’s plainly meant 
But beg of Peter while they hold with 
Paul. Amicus Eccuesia, 
London, July 1818. 


LUSUS PROSODICI. 
1. Rusticus ad Fabulatorem. 
HINC procul omnis eat, que fabula 
venit ab urbe! 
Rure meo natas pretulerim fabulas. 
2. Fabulutor ad Rusticum. 
Romparis faébulis, et fabula, rustice, 
as, 
Docta cui* sordet fabula pre fi- 
bulis ! 
3. Adamus Paradiso extorris. 
Heu! vetita mulier decerpsit ab ar- 
bore maélum — ‘ 
Dulce prius malum, postmodo triste 
milum ! 
4. Ad Hero, sub Interitum Leandri. 
Jam non venturo, quid adbuc specu- 
lare, Leandro? 
Hero. 
Spécula me miseram detinet in spé- 
culd. 





Joun Carey. 
West-square, July 2. 


* In my “ Latin Prosody made easy,” 
i have quoted sufficient authority for Cu-1 
dissyllabie. P 
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CHRONICLE. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT, 


House or Commons, i 9. 

Two Petitions were presented in favour of 
the Cotton Manufactories’ Regulation Bill. 
Sir J. Graham said, many of the signers 
of the present petitions were discarded 
and worthless workmen, who were all 
ready to sign such petitions, He was an 
advocate for free labour; and had not 
free labour existed when he was a boy, 
he never should have had the honour of 
a seat in that House, After ‘a general 
conversation the petitions were received. 

Lord A. Hamilton addressed the House 


‘on a question of privilege. He stated that 


last November twelvemonths Sir Alex- 
ander Cochrane declared himself a can- 
didate for Lanarkshire at the next elec- 
tion. In his favour, and against bim 
{Lord A. Hamilton), the whole influence 
of Government and their partizans was 
exerted, which of itself was unfair and 
improper. In addition to this influence, 
it appeared by a letter which he should 
read, that the influence of a Peer (Lord 
Douglas) was used against him. The let- 
ter was from an under factor of that Peer, 
and was to the following effect :— 
** Glasgow, 24th May, 1817. 

* Dear Sir—According to your desire 
1 communicated to Lord Douglas your 
wish to have a situation under Govern- 
ment for your young friend, Mr. Dyke ; 
and I am authorized to state, that if you 
support his Lordship’s views in politics at 
the first election, his Lordship will secure 
an eligible situation for your friend, which 
will be of great advantage to him, and as 
yea are independent of the Hamilton fa- 
mily, 1 think you should accept of Lord 
Douglas’s offer. If you have not made a 
proniise to Lord Archibald Hamilton, I 
think you have good ground to get clear 
off; for by what you mention regarding 
your vote, you certainly have not been 
well used. If an application is made to 
you from the Hamilton family to promise 
your vote, | think you should not grant 
it until I see you in Glasgow, when I will 
tell you all about it. Sir Alexander Coch- 
rane is not at home now, or I would have 
Written more particulars. Have the good- 
hess not to mention this matter until the 
whole is arranged. I write to you in hope 
that I shall have the pleasure of seeing you 
and Mrs. Dyke at Glasgow.—Yours, &c. 

(Signed) “* Taomas Feacuson.” 
Directed to William Dyke, esq. 

Lord A. H. said he had written on the 
subject to Lord Douglas, who returned a 
general sort of denial as to bis having 
Gawr. Mac. July, 1818. 


given any authority to Ferguson to write 
such a letter. He concluded with moving, 
that Thomas Ferguson be ordered to at- 
tend on the 2ist instant. 

Mr. W. Dundas said, that Lord Douglas 
assured him he had never given any au- 
thority for writing the letter in question. 
“ Those who lived in glass houses should 
not be the first to throw stones.” ‘The 
Noble Lord should recollect that letters 
had been written by a Peer in support of 
his election for the county of Lanark. 

Mr. C. Wynn thought that the House 
would be forgetful of its own dignity, if it 
did not prosecute with the utmost severity 
= the forms of the constitution would 
allow, 

The Lord Advocate said there was no 
reason to impeach the conduct of Lord 
Douglas, and if Ferguson was to be 
ceeded against, it should be in the Courts 
below, and not by calling him to the bar, 
where he would be placed in the situation 
of criminating himself. 

Mr. Brougham supported the motion, 
but, on the suggestion of Mr. B. Bathurst, 
the subject was referred to a Committee 
of Privileges. 

The House having gone into a Com- 
mittee of Supply, Mr. Ward moved the 
grants for the service of the Ordnance, 
which, after some conversation, were 
agreed to. 

Mr. Vansittart then brought in a Bill 
for continuing the restriction on cash 
payments by the Bank. 

Sir C. Monck observed, that instead of 
the surplus of 1,400,000/, held out by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, there would 
be a deficiency in the revenue and sinking 
fund, as com with the expenditure, 
of 3,000,000/. The Bill was read the first 
time. A Bill was then introduced, to au- 
thorize bankers in England and Ireland 
to issue promissory notes under the value 
of 5/. upon a deposit of stock or other Go- 
vernment security. The Bill was then 
read the first time, and after a long con- 
versation, was ordered to be printed. 

' The Surgery Regulation Bill was op- 
posed by several Members, and was or- 
dered to be read a second time this day six 
months ; by which it is lost for the Session. 

The Lerd Advocate rose for the 
of moving for leave to bring in a Bill to 
regulate the funds of the Royal Scotch 
burghs. Hitherto the magistrates of those 
burghs had given in their accounts to the 
Court of Exchequer ia Seotland, without 
any check on their proceedings ; he should, 

there- 
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therefore, propose, that these accounts 
should be, produced to the burgesses be- 
fore they were brought before the Court 
of Exchequer; but, as this might not be 
entirely effectual in preventing abuses, a 
power was to be given to five burgesses, 
to make representations on the subject to 
the Court of Exchequer. He then moved 
for leave to bring in a Bill to regulate the 
mode of accounting, for the commou good 
and revenue. of the royal burghs, and 
comptrolling their expenditure. 

Lord A. Hamilton approved of the Bill 
so far as it went. The burghs had, for 
more than thity years, been asking this 
boon, but it bad been perseveringly and 
iuvariably denied, till many of them were 
reduced to bankruptcy. But the Bill did 
pot do away with the self-electioa of the 
Magistrates, which had led to the dissipa- 
tion of their funds. The corruption of 
those burghs had gone on from year to 
year, till it was admitted by Judges that 
various statutes had fallen into desuetude. 

‘The Lord Advocate said, the Bill was 
sufficiently wide to cure all the grievances 
complained of, as to the m:xmanagement 
of the funds; but it certainly was not in- 
tended, like some of the measures pro- 
posed by the Noble Lord, as a mere 
sta!king-horse fur parliamentary reform. 

After some conversation between the 
Learned Lord and Sir J. Newport, ou the 
priticiple of the Scotch lgw, according to 
hich statutes might go into desuetude, 
ice motion was agreed to. 





House or Lorps, Apri! 13. 

Lord Liverpool brought down a Message 
from the Prince Regent, intimating the in- 
tended union of the Duke of Clarence with 
the Princess of Saxe Meiningen, and of the 
Duke of Cambridge with the Princess of 
Hesse. 





In the Commons, the same day, Lord 
Castlereagh brought down a Message from 
the Prince Regent to the same effect with 
that delivered this day in the Upper House, 
aud moved that it should be referred to a 


Committee of the whole House to-morrow... 


He should, when that motion was disposed 
of, move an Address, generally pledging 
the House to take the Message intw con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Tierney asked why the House was 
not to be informed of the nature of 
the propositions to be made in the Com- 
mittec. There had been a meeting that 
day of between 50 and 60 Members at 
the house of a Minister, and they were 
told what it d Parli t could not 
be informed of until to-morrow. The No- 
ble Lord seemed to think he could not get 
his work through without a previous re- 
hearsal among his friends. 

Mr, Protheroe also alluded to reports, 





which, if true, would induce him to move 
a call of the House. 

Lord Castlereagh said, in the course he 
proposed to take, he was only adhering to 
invariable practice. 

Mr. Brougham approved of Mr. Prothe- 
roe’s idea as to a call of the House, and 
suggested that the House should have a 
correct statement of the existing incomes 
of the Royal Dukes, 

Mr. Methuen said he should move for 
such a return. 

Mr. M, A. Taylor, Mr. Curwen, and Mr. 
Brand, urged the impropriety of additional 
grants in the present over-burtbened state 
of the country. 

Lord Lascelles stated that himself and 
several others were not satisfied with what 
had beeu disclosed at the meeting al!ided to. 

After some observations from Mr. Ben- 
net, Sir C. Monck, and Mr. Calcraft, the 
motion for referring the Message te a 
Committee to-morrow was agreed to. 

Lord Castlereagh then moved an Address 
to the Prince Regent, upon which Mr. 
Brougham proposed an amendment, iw- 
porting that the House would make suck 
provision for the Royal Dukes as might 
be consistent ‘with a due regard to the 
present burthened state of the people of 
this country.” 

The amendment was supported by Sir 
G. Heathcote, Mr. Tierney, Mr. L, Keck, 
Mr. Littleton, and Mr. Abercromby, and op- 
posed by Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Cocks, and 
Mr. Plunkett. 

On a division, it was negatived by 144 
to 93. 

A discussion took place on the question 
for the second reading of the Blood-money 
Abolition Bill, which was opposed by the 
Attorney and Solicitor General as going 
too far in the abolition of rewards, and de- 
fended by Mr. WH Smith, Mr. Bennet, 
Alderman Wood, and others. 

The question, however, was carried @ 
the affirmative without a division, and the 
Bill was accordingly read a second time. 





April 14. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor presented a petition 
from certain inhabitants of St, Mary-le- 
Bone, praying that they might be allowed 
to erect water-works for the supply of 
their ewn parish. He moved that it should 
be referred to a Select Committee, with 
powers to bring in a Bill to regulate the 
rates, &c. of the different water compa- 
nies, all of which had now consented te 
such a measure. The motion was agreed, 
to, and a Committee appointed. 

Mr. Walter Burrel moved for the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee, to io- 
quire into the state of the laws restraining 
the trade of Wool in Great Britain. 

The motion was supported by Mr. D. 
Gilbert, Mr. G. Shiffner, and Mr. H. Sum- 
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nér, and opposed by Lord Lascelles, Mr. 
Curwen, Alderman Atkins, Sir J. Graham, 
and Mr. F. Lewis: and, on a division, was 
negatived by 88 te 85. 

Lord Castlereagh moved to postpone the 
ednsideration of the Prioce Regent’s Mes- 
sage until to-morrow. 

Mr. Brougham severely censured the 
meeting at Fife-house, as tending to ten- 
der discustions in Parliament a mere farce. 
Lord Liverpool, it now turned out, had 
mistaken the silence of the gentlemen 
whom he had convened for assent; and 
Ministers found, to their utter confusion, 
that the propositions there submitted were 
too extravagant to receive the approba- 
tion of their own adherents in the House ; 
they now asked for time til! to-morrow, 
not to feel more pulses, bot te try new 
arts to influence the honesty and the votes 
of Members. The Noble Lord asked for 
farther time, on a question which he knew 
that he dared not then, though upon his 
own notice, biing before the Honse and 
the country. 

Lord Castlereagh contended that there 
vas nothing unconstitutional in the course 
taken by Ministers. The observations of 
the Learned Gentleman were only part of 
a system to vilify and run down the ad- 
misistration of the Government. Heshould 
eater into no particulars at that time, but 
reserve himself as to statements and rea- 
seas ti!] to-morrow. 

Mr. Tierney said, that if the object 
of his Hon. and Learned Friend (Mr. 
Brougham) had been to attack and run 
down the Government of the country, the 
attempt was perfectly unnecessary, for 
surely no Ministry bad ever so much vi- 
lifed themselves (hear, hear), and that, 
too, im the course of 48 hours, No Ad- 
ministration he had ever known, or heard 
of, had put themselves into a more con- 
temptible situation. He believed sincerely, 
that dothing less than the Noble Lord’s to- 
tal abandonment of the whole proposition 
would be satiSfactory to the country at 
large. 

After some observations from Lord 
Folkestone, Lord Castlereagh’s motion was 
agreed to, 





Houst or Lorps, April 15, 

On the motion of the Marquis of Down- 
shire, an account was ordered of the pre- 
semt income of the Princes of the Royal 
Family. 

Lord Liverpool then moved the order of 
the day for taking into consideration the 
Royal Message. He stated, that it had 
been the intention of Ministers to propose 
an addition of 19,5001. a year to the in- 
come of the Duke of Clarence, and of 
12,0004 to the Duke of Cambridge. A 

sum was to have been proposed 
fer the Duke of Kent, im the event of his 
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marriage. It was judged proper to pro-_ 
pose a grant to the same amount to the 
Duke of Cumberland, for he knew of ne- 
thing in his conduct or that of the Doch- 
ess, which should subject them to the stig- 
ma of having no Parliamentary provision 
upon their marriage. The Duke of Gloo- 
cester had declined to apply to Parliament ; 
but his present income approximated that 
which was now proposed for the junior 
branches, being “76,000/. a year. If the 
intended settlements snould undergo mo- 
difications in dnothér place, it would be 
for their Lordships to consider them whéa 
sent up in separate Bills; but he hoped 
the allowances would not be so reduced 
as to prevent the intended matrimonial 
alliances. The illustrious persons would, 
he was authorized to state, be satisfied 
with about half the sum that bad beea 
mentioned. The Noble Lord stated that 
these grants would not create any new 
burtheus, as 10,0001. a year had fallen 
in by the death of the Priucess Che-lotte, 
and 50,0001. a year would fali in next 
year, upon the complete liquidation of 
the Prince Regent’s debts. He concluded 
with moving an Address, which was, as 
usual, an echo to the Message. 

Lord King moved an amendment, ex- 
pressing a confident hope that such pro- 
visions as might be necessary would be 
made, without creating the necessity of 
any additional burthens on the people. 

In the sequel of the discussion, the 
amendment was supported by the Mar- 
quisses of Buckingham and Lansdowne, and 
Lords De Dunstanville, Holland, and Gros- 
venor, and opposed by the Duke of Avhol, 
and Lords Erskine, Rolle, and Lauderdale. 
It was then negatived without a division, 
and the original Address was agreed to. 





fa the Commons, the same day, Lord 
George Beresford reported the Prince Re- 
gent’s answer to the Address on the mar- 
riage of the Princess Elizabeth. 

The second reading of the Pancras Poor 
Bill was, on the motion of the Solicifor 
General, postponed to this day six months, 

‘The House having then gone into a Com- 
mittee on the Prince Regent's Message 
relative to the intended marriages of tbe 
Dukes of Clarence aud Cambridge, Lord 
Castlereagh addressed the Howse at great 
length on the subject. He stated, in 
neatly the same terms which Lord Liver- 
pool used in the other House, the settle- 
ments which were at first in coutempla- 
tion, but,-on further examination, they 
would propose, as the lowest sim which 
could support the marriage establish. 
meuts, an addjtional allowance of 10,000/. 
a yearto the Duke of Clarence, and 6004. 
to the junior Dukes. He concluded with 
moving the grant to the Duke of Clarvuce, 

Mr. Barcfay opposed the moran, ow ac- 
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count of the already over-burthened state 
of the country ; and moved, that the Chair- 
man report progress, and ask leave to sit 


again. 

eur. Parnell and Mr. Protheroe supported 
the amendment, 

Mr. Gurney said, such applications as 
the present arose from the Marriage Act, 
which precluded the Royal Family from 
intermarrying with the wealthy families 
of the British nobility and gentry, and 
compelled them to form matrimonial 
alliances with poor and petty German 
Houses, 

Mr. H. Stimner would agree to a vote 
of 60002, and no more, to the Duke of 
Clarence. Report stated that the Duke’s 
debts amounted to between 50 and 60,000/. 
Ministers did not act fairly in-hooking the 
Duke of Cumberiand among the others, 
after the House had negatived his former 
demand, He highly praised the Duke of 
Cambridge. He had continued to sustain 
the character given of him in his younger 
years by bis illustrious father. The King, 
using the language of Eton school, had 
said, ‘‘ Cambridge has not made his first 
fault yet.” 

Lord Castlereagh assured the House, 
that if the Resolutions were agreed to, 
and 30,0007. were granted, the Duke of 
Clarence, after relieving him from press- 
ing demands, and making a provision for 
the altimate extinction of his debts, would 
have 25,6007. free and unincumbered. 

In the sequel of the discussion, Mr. 
Barclay withdrew his amendment, and Mr, 
LH. Sumner moved to reduce the grant to 
60091, 

‘This motion was supported by some, 
and opposed by others. Several objected 
to any provision for the Duke of Cumber- 
land. On a division, Mr. Sumner’s amend- 
ment was carried by 193 to 184. The re- 
sult was received with loud shouts of ap- 
plause; amidst which, we understand, 
that Lord Castlereagh rose and observed, 
that since the House had thought proper 
to refuse the larger sum to the Duke of 
Clarence, he believed he might say that 
the negociation for the marriage might be 
considered at an end.—The Chairman then 
reported progress. 


House or Lorps, April 16. 

The Duke of Montrose reported that his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regeut had 
been waited on with the Address voted in 
reply to the Message respecting the Royal 
marriages, and had gracjously received 
the same. : 








In the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
W. Smith made some observations on the 
practice of Extents in Aid, and observed, 
that in the year previous to his motion on 
the subject, no less than 222 had been 


(July, 


issued ; but after the Bill passed, there 
were but six in six months. He moved 
that the original documents laid before 
the Committee of the House last year by 
the Remembrancer of the Court of Ex- 
chequer should now be returned to the 
proper officer, 

Lord J. Thynne, at the bar, stated that 
the Address of the House to the Q 
on the marriage of the Princess Elizabeth, 
had been graciously received by her Ma- 
jesty, who thanked the House for this 
mark of their attachment. 

Lord Castlereagh informed the House, 
that he had waited on the Duke of Cia. 
rence, and apprized him of the vote of 
the preceding night. His Royal Highness, 
in reply, expressed his conviction, that 
with the allowance offered he could not 
maintain a proper establishment, in the 
event of his marriage, without the liability 
of running iato debt; and, under these 
circumstances, he felt the necessity of de- 
clining to ayail himself of the vote of the 
House. 

The House having then resolved itself 
into a Committee for the further consider- 
ation of the Prince Regent’s Message, 
Lord Castlereagh moved an additional 
grant of 6000/, a year to the Duke of 
Cambridge. 

Mr. Brougham objected to the principle 
that 6000/. should be granted to the junior 
branches: but if it were to be granted, 
why had Ministers commenced with the 
youngest, passing by the Dukes of Kent 
and Sussex, who had most worthily taken 
measures to get rid of their incumbrances 
without additional burthens to the coun- 
try? To the Duke of Cambridge least 
of all was such an allowance necessary. 
He had already 18,0002. a year here, be- 
sides free lodgings and a free table ina 
royal palace; be had 60007. a year in 
Hanover ; and having always been an eco- 
nomist, he had considerable savings in our 
funds. Bat if the allowance was neces- 
sary to enable hina to marry, let the great 
property of the heads of the Royal Family 
be made availablg for that purpose. 

Lord Cas hk protested against the 
line of argument taken by the preceding 
speaker, for its tendency to the double 
course of invidious reflection and invidious 
comparison. There was no other reason 
for proposing the vote to the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, but that the negociation for his 
marriage had beew long in train. He did 
not think the House should take into ac- 
count the emoluments of the temporary 
situation which the Duke held in Hanover, 
at the earnest persuasion of his illustrious 
brother. 2 

Mr. Brougham protested against being 
understood to bave made aoy invidious 
reflections or comparisons, He, however, 
made all allowances for the situation <i 
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the Noble Lord, on account of the vote of 


Fok 
Castlereagh said, such bad been 
the impression made by the Hon, and 
Learned Gentleman’s speech. 

Mr. Brougham said, “the Noble Lord 
miust have been dreaming.” 

Mr, F. Douglas said, the greatest in- 
dignity had been cast on the Royal Fa- 
mily within the Sast three or four days by 
the Noble Lord and his colleagues, in 
holding those royal marriages out to the 
House in a sort of Duich auction. The 
Ministers of the present day were the 
only men who had made the succession 
of the House of Hanover disagreeable to 
the people of England, 

Mr. Curwen opposed the grant on ac- 
count of the necessitous state of the 
country. 

Mr. Wilberforce did not think the pro- 
posed sum too large. He condemned the 
Royal Marriage Act, which precluded the 
several branches of the Royal Family from 
edlertaining the best feelings, and from 
forming connexious which would at once 
promote their happiness and guarantee 
their virtue, I: seemed to imply that 
they could be rendered better political 
characters ™by being worse men, which 
was oue of the most mistaken notions, as 
well as the most immoral of public doc- 
trines. He eulogized the late Princess 
Charlotte and her illustrious husband, the 
Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, aud the 
Duke of Sussex. 

In the sequel of the discussion the grant 
was supported by Mr. Vansitiart, and op- 
posed by Mr. Brand, Mr. Tierney, Mr. 
Sharp, Mr. P. Methuen, and Mr. Plun- 
kett. On a@ division the resolution was 
carried by 177 to 95. 

The resolution for a jointure to the 
Princess of Hesse was carried without a 
division. 

Lord Castlereagh then proposed a grant 
of 6000/. to the Duke of Cumberland, not 
intending to press the vote to a division, 
as the sense of Parliament had already 
been expressed as inimical to the grant, 
This he lamented greatly, but his sense 
of duty compelled him to propose it. 

Mr. Brougham opposed the grant on the 
same general principles on which he had 
grounded his opposition to the proposed 
allowances to the other Dukes. He hoped, 
however, that a dower would be granted to 
the Duchess, who had been most ungene- 
rously and illiberally treated. 

Lord Folkestone spoke to the same effect. 

Mr. Wrottesley said, it would be a harsh 
proceeding to vote a dower tothe Duchess, 
and refuse a grant to the Duke. 

Mr. Forbes took a similar line of argu- 
ment, and expressed his intention to vote 
against the dower if the annuity to the 
Duke were refused. He was much sur- 
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prized at the way in which Lord Castle- 
reagh introduced the subject. 

Lord Cast A approved of the manly 
conduct of the Hon. Member; but, for 
his own part, declared that he had no re- 
luctance to go to a division on the question 
as to the grant to the Duke. At the same 
time he left the matter to the unbiassed 
opinion of the House. 

Sir W. Scott thought, as the marriage 
was now approved of, there was an end 
of the reasons for the vote the House had 
formerly come to. 

Mr. Protheroe said, those who now sup- 
ported the grant to the Duke kept back 
the most prominent arguments that bad 
been used on a former occasion. 

Mr. Wrottesley, in explavation, wisbed 
to read an extract from the speech of Sie 
T. Acland on the occasion alluded to; but 
was called to order. 

Sir T. Acland observed, that if the ob- 
ject was to secure domestic peace, which 
we were all anxious to cherish, nothing 
was more calculated to disturb it than 
the course which had been taken by 
some ill-judging friends on the present 
occasion. (Hear, hear.) He could not 
give his consent te the motion of the 
Noble Lord, 

Lord Stanley declared, that had he been 
present on the occasion alluded to, he would 
have voted against the grant to the Duke, 
and so he would now do, however strong 
his feelings of respect were towards the 
Duchess. 

Mr. F. Douglas and Mr. Gurney, after 
the decision of the House as to the Duke 
of Cambridge, saw no reason for with» 
holding a grant to the Duke of Cumber- 
land. 

Mr. Hammersley followed on the same 
side, and was proceeding to read the cor- 
respondence relative to the marriage of 
the Duke and Duchess, when he was 
called to order, 

Mr. Elliot said, the advice which had 
been given to the Illustrious Personages 
to come forward again, was not of the 
most discreet kind (hear, hear); and he 
solemnly declared, that he thought it 
would be for the character of the House, 
and for the welfare of the country, that 
the motion should not be granted, 

Mr. Cunning said, Ministers could not 
take on themselves to exclude any branch 
of the Royal Family, without stigmatizi 
them by such exclusion ; their pro 
had therefore been to take the sense of 
the House, and if they found it against 
them, to vote themselves, as bound ig 
common consistency, but without press- 
ing the measure against the sense of the 
House. 

Mr. B. Bathurst supported the motion, 
and Sir J. Newport and Mr. Wynn op- 


posed it. e oe. 
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“Mr. Littleton, in supporting it, said, the 
more the character of his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cumberland was koown, the 
miore it would excite regard and esteem. 
As ‘to the insinuations that had been 
thrown out against him, no assertion of 
their truth bad ever been made; and he 
should -be ashamed if he could be in- 
duced, by any hope of popularity, to give 
credit to them for a moment. 

On a division, the motion for a grant to 
the Duke was negatived by 143 to 156. 

Lord Castlereagh then proposed an al- 
lowance of 6000/. a year to the Duchess 
of Cumberland, in case of her surviving 
the Duke. . 

After a warm altercation between Mr. 
Brougham aod Mr, Croker, the Resolution 
was unanimously agreed to. 
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Mr, Brogden brought up the Report of 
the Grant to the Duke of Clarence. 

Lord Castlereagh proposed to negative 
the Resolution. 

Mr. Tierney said the entry in the Jour. 
nals would then have the effect of shewing 
that the House had dissented from the 
Committee. The proper way would be to 


enter in the Journals the Duke’s reasons ' 


for declining the grant. 

Lord Castlereagh said he could not de 
this without authority: but the grant 
might be agreed to, and no methods taken 
for carrying it into effect. 

The Resolution was then read, when Mr, 
M. A. Taylor again protested against it. 

After a few words from Mr. W. Smith, 


Lord Castlereagh, and Mr. Tierney, the 


Resolution was adopted. 


a 


INTELLIGENCE FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 


Surerement To THE Lonpon Gazette 
or Turspay, Jury 14. 

‘India Board, July 13.—Dispatches have 
been received at the East India-house, 
from the Governor in Council at Bombay, 
of which dispatches, and of their enclo- 
sures, the following are extracts :— 

[Here foliows a Dispatch from Lieut.- 
gen. Sir T. Hislop, inclosing Lieut.-col. 
Scott’s Report of the first action at Nag- 
pore, which was published in the London 
Gazette of the 6th of May, and a copy of 
thie General Orders issued upon the oc- 
casion by Sir T. Hislop; also a Report 
from Sir W. G. Keir, stating that he had 
been disappointed in his plan of surpris- 
ing a Pindarry Chief at Johud, as he had 
fled in the direction of Oudypoor ; but five 
guns, and a part of his baggage, fell into 
the hands of the British. ] 

Extract from a Dispatch from the Gover- 
nor in Council at Bombay to the Secret 
Committee, dated Feb. 19, 1818. 

By the last accounts from Major.-gen. 

Sir W. Keir, dated the 2lst and 26th of 

January, he has apprised us that he had 

succeeded in completely surprising a body 

of Pindarees at the village of Mundapee, 
near Veera. The loss on the part of the 

Pindarees appears to have been about 100 

men ; and such of them as escaped, seem 

to have fled with great precipitation: one 
Sepoy only was wounded on the occasion. 
—We have the pleasure ef acquainting 
your Hon. Committee, that since the date 
of our last letter, the forts of Ouchelgur, 
Sunghur, Palleé, and Boorup *, have sur- 
rendered to the force in the Concan, under 
the command of Lieut.-col. Prother, with- 


out any loss having been sustained by his 

detachment ; and that the fort of Mud- 

dinghur, lying between Severndroog and 

Bancoote, has been captured by a small 

force, under the command of Lieut.-col, 

Kennedy, stationed at Severndroog. 

P.S. Since the above letter was closed, 
we have received a letter from Lieut.-col, 
Macmorine, commandiug the Ist brigade 
of the Nagpore subsidiary force, to the 
Resident, dated the 6th of January, re- 
porting the entire defeat of a body of the 
Rajah’s troops at Sreenuggar ft, by the 
detachment under his command. 

Copy of a Report from Lieut.-col. Mac- 
morine to Mr. Jenkins, the Resident at 
the Court of the Rajah of Berar, dated 
Camp, Sreenuggur, 6th Jan. 1818. 
Sir — I did myself the honour to ad- 

dress you in a hurried communication 

yesterday ; I now beg leave to detail to 
you the particulars of the affair with the 
body of troops under Suddoo Baba {. In 
consequence of the instructions which [ 
had received from Lieut.-cul. Adams, and 
which were subsequently confirmed by 
you, I moved, with my detachment, for 
the purpose of dispersing the force posted 
at Sreenuggur; but having obtained in- 
telligence at Gurrawarrah §, that Mund- 
dow Row had moved to the Hurdpoor 
Pass, with 5000 horse and foot, for the 
purpose of forming a coalition with Sud- 
doo Baba’s army, | conceived it prudeut 
to obtain a reinforcement of a squadron 
of cavalry from Brig.-gen. Hardyman, and 
instantly marched from Gurrawarrah to a 
position favourable for intercepting him. 
Having been joined by a squadron of the 





* These places are situated in the Concan, South of Bombay, and in the vicinity 


of the road between Bombay and Poona. 


+ Situated upon the Souihern bank of the Nerbudda, about 140 miles to the East- 


ward of Hodssingaba’. 
¢ An Officer of the Rajah of Berar. 


§ About 25 miles West of Sreenuggur. 
Sth 
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$th eavalry, I commenced my march from 
the place at day-break yesterday morn- 
ing, and, on my arrival in the neighbour- 
hood, at eight a.m. I found the Enemy 
posted on the heights N. E. of the town, 
to oppose my advance, their left flank 
resting on it, and supported by two guns, 
and three in the gurry. An immediate 
disposition for attack was made; I ad- 
vanced in two columns of infantry, guns 
ia the centre, and cavalry on the left, 
Immediately on the columns advancing, 
a sharp cannonade was opened from their 
two guns on the heights, and the Enemy’s 
cavalry shewing themselves in front and 
on the right of their position, I directed 
the cavalry to move on at a brisk pace, 
and endeavour to tura their flank and cut 
off their retreat. This was ably performed 
by Lieut. Chambers, who immediately 
charged, and completely routed and pur- 
sued them, with great slaughter. —The 
light column of infantry was directed 
to storm the guns if the gurry and town, 
—The artillery of the brigade opened a 
very well directed fire on their front, which 
having silenced their guns, the left column 
moved on to attack them in frout.—The 
desertion of the cavalry had, however, 
emmunicated a panic to their infantry, 
who, on the advance of the two columns, 
under Majors Richards and Bowen, fled 
ia all directions, abandoning the whole of 
their guns and much baggage, which has 
fallen into our hands.—The loss of the 
Enemy has been severe; it may be esti- 
mated at from three to 400 killed and 
wounded ; two Sirdars, Meer Mamoodee 
and Juggeradge Sing, are amung the slain. 
—I regret to say our loss exceeds what [ 
yesterday reported, but the returos from 
corps and detachments had not then 
reached me *.—I beg leave to inform you, 
that the cool and steady discipline of the 
whole of the troops was such as to merit 
my highest approbation. 

G. M. Moraine, Lieut.-col. 
Commanding Ist Brigade N.S. Force. 
{Here follows a Dispatch from the Go- 

vernor in Council at Bombay, dated the 

4th of March, inclosing the following Dis- 
patches and Reports. } 

Copy of a Letter from the Hon. Mount- 
Stuart Elphinstone, the Resident at the 
Court of the Peishwah, to Mr. Warden, 
Chief Secretary to the Government of 
Bombay, dated Camp, Neerah ¢ Bridge, 
16th of February, 1813, 
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Sir — I have the honour to enclose, far 
the information of the Right Hon. the Go« 
vernor, a copy of a letter dated the 12th 
instant, which [ have received from Brig.- 
gen. Smith, relating his operations agai 
the Peishwah dean ‘th witionn. rude 
1 have the honour, &c. M. Ereuinsrone. 
Copy of a Dispatch from Brigadier-gew. 

Smith to the Hon. M. Elphinstone, dated 

Camp, Sattara, 12th Feb. 1818. 

Sir—My last report to you was dated the 
7th ult. from Seroor, when | was preparing 
to follow up the Enemy to the Southward, 
or to support Brig.-gen. Pritzler’s division 
in thas duty.—The Peishwah’s army con- 
tinued in that direction across the Kistnat, 
and was followed by Brig.-gen. Pritzler.— 
On the 2st ult. | heard of his having re- 
crossed that river, aod of bis arrival at 
Utney [, on which I accordingly marched 
rapidly : his Highness then immediately 
returned, as if to draw me on the same 
side of the river, and he then kept a 
Westerly direction towards Kurrar §, and 
thence to the Northward by this place; 
till he descended the Salpee || Ghaut, on 
the 30th ultimo, when I had gained upon 
him considerably. During my marches, 
which were made to the very utmost ex- 
ertions of my light division, I was consi- 
derably harassed by the Enemy’s caval- 
ry, which appeared more numerous than 
usual,—The: Enemy constantly refused 
front, even to our smallest parties of in- 
fautry, but he often pressed the rearguard, 
which occasioned a few casualties in slight 
wounds from distant match-locks, a return 
of which is transmitted herewith.—Having 
had your instructions to form a junction 
near this place with Brig.-gen. Pritzler’s 
division, for the purpose of interchanging 
troops for pursuit and siege services, I so- 
licited your permission to reduce Sattara 
while this operation was accomplishing. 
I accordingly reconnoitred it on the 9th 
instant, and marched upon it the following 
day ; when, after summoning it, and de- 
siring Lieut.-col. Dalrymple, the senior 
Artillery Officer of the two divisions, to 
throw a few light shells into it, until re- 
gular batteries could be taken up, the 
Killedar agreed to surrender the fort oa 
his being permitted to march away with 
his garrison unmolested, and carrying 
away their arms.—The garrison consisted 
only of about 400 Sebundy troops, who 
seemed so little disposed to use their arais 
en this occasion, that it was immaterial 





* One trooper killed, and three or four Sepoys wounded. ‘The returns have not 
been received. ; 

+ Not marked upon Arrowsmith’s large map of India, 

} Utney or Hottany, between Meritch and Beijapoor. 

§ Upon the Kistnah River, between Sattara and Meritch. 

|| About 40 miles from Poona, in a direction a little to the Eastward of a line he- 
tween Poona and Sattarah. 
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what became of them hereafter, while time 
was very valuable to me; | therefore al- 
lowed them these terms, and having taken 
possession of the fort, the Rajah’s flag was 
established there yesterday noon, agree- 
ably to your instructions, and his palace 
property have been preserved for him. 
About 25 pieces of ordnauce of different 
calibres, with a few swivels, gingals, and 
rockets, were taken in the fort, correct re- 
turns of which wil! be forwarded hereafter. 
-—~Sattara is strong, and, as the antient 
seat of the Mahratta’s empire, carries 
great consequence with it in the estima- 
tion and prejudices of the Natives ; aud 
may therefore prove of greater value to 
us in the war against the Peishwah, than 
ig its more local importauce.—I have the 
honour to be, &c. L. Smrru, Brig.-gen. 

(Here follows a dispatch from Mr. El- 
phinstone to the Bombay Goverament, in- 
closing one from Gen. Smith, dated the 
ist of February, which, aftet relating 
Various movements in pursuit of the Peish- 
wah’s army, states, that he had suddenly 
overtaken it on the 2Uth, in the morning, 
near Ashta, and proceeds as follows :] 

It seems, however, they had some in- 
formation of our approach, but not in suf- 
ficient time to enable them to avoid us 
without losing their baggage; in these 
¢igcumstances, Gokla took the resolution 
ef risking an action. As we descended 
the bill, we saw one body rather near us 
im mass, to the number of between 2 
and 3000, and the number of streamers 
implied the presence of several Sirdars. 
The ground was so rocky and uneven, | 
hardly expected to he able to bring any 

ms into action; but directed them to 

on the nearest road, ready to form 
as required. The two squadrons of his 
Majesty’s 22d Dragoons formed the cen- 
tre column, and were directed to attack 
the Enemy’s centre, the 7th Light Cavalry 
were in column on the right, and the 2d 
Light Cavalry was the left column, We 
descended the hill in this order upon the 
Enemy, who stood very firm, and after 
forming squadrons, I ordered the whole 
to charge. The Enemy nvt only conti- 
pued firm, but advanced to meet each 
eharge with great spirit; he had how- 
ever availed himself of a wulla, and very 
difficult ground to receive our attack ; and 
while the light squadron of the 7th cavalry 
Was engaging under this disadvantage, 
some of the Enemy got round their right 
flank and rear, and at first created a liitle 
confusion. As they passed the rear and 
left of the 7th cavalry, Major Dawes, of 
the 22d dragoons, with admirable presence 
of mind, threw back a troop of that regi- 
ment, which immediately charged and 
broke them, and they were afterwards met 
and Suffered also by a troop of the 2d light 
cavalry, which Major Walker had also 

6 


prepared for them.—Capt. Pierce, of the 
Horse Artillery, hed, indeed, with bis 
usual exertion and zeal, and notwithstand-. 
ing the very unfavourable nature of the 
ground, contrived to get.ove gun in po- 
sition to protect the right flank of the-7th 
cavalry, and 1 had the Enemy in my 
power in a solid mass within ha!f range 
of grape; but, as this would have impeded 
the charge, and obliged him to disperse 
without a trial with our cavalry, which he 
now seemed willing to give, and which out 
corps so much wished for, | kept the gua 
in reserve.—The charge of the two squa. 
drons of the 22d dragoons penetrated 
through the mass, and did great execution, 
Bapoo Gokla,y the Chief of the Mahratta 
army, fell early, and fighting bravely te 
the last. This event, I have little doubt, 
hastened the flight of this body, whieh 
afterwards endeavoured to form in a still 
larger one, that was covered in lew ground 
beyond the village of Ashta, and out of 
our view from the first scene of action, 
These were also immediately charged by 
the 22d dragoons as they came up, and 
the whole being routed and pursued, soon 
brought our troops upon the Enemy’s bag- 
gage and follewers.—I have infinite satis. 
faction in reporting, that the Sattara Ra- 
jah, his brothers and mother, were in these 
circumstances rescued and broughtsafe ia- 
to our camp, to their great satisfaction and 
joy.—I calculate the loss of the enemy at 
between Zand 300 men; and, besides Gokla, 
another Sirdar of distinction, said to be 
Naroo Punt Aptey, was killed, — The 
Peishwa abandoned his palanquin early, 
and took to horse, and I regret exceedingly 
bis person could not have been secured ; 
but the troops had marched nearly 30 
miles before this affair commenced, and 
the pursuit and return (nearly 16 miles 
more) exhausted the horses. Twelve ele- 
phants, 57 camels, several palanquins and 
aftaubgurs, and a few horses, fell into our 
hands,—Afier praising the conduct of se- 
veral of his Officers, the General states, 
that he had not been able to trace the 
course of the Peishwa’s flight; and that 
he could not follow him until he had dis- 
‘posed of the Rajah’s family at’ Peonah.— 
in a Postscript he says, that a third Sirdar 
was found killed, supposed to be the Balla 
Rajah. 

[Here follow the Division Orders issued 
by Gen. Smith, relative to the above ac- 
tion, with the following Return. ] 

Tolal Killed and Wounded—l1 private, 
3 regimental horses killed ; 1 Lieutenant, 
2 trumpeters, 16 privates, ‘I Officer's horse, 
22 regimental horses, wounded ;'I'Officer’s 
horse, and 21 regimental horses, missing. 

Officer Wounded — Lieut. Warrand, 224 
dragoons, slightly. 

{Here foliow several Dispatches and 
General Orders relative to the - at 
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Conegaum, and the second action at N 
pore, the details of «hich had been 
lished in former Gazettes. } 
Copy of a Report from Maj.-gen. Sir W. 
Keir, to the Adj.-general, dated 
_ near Jaboah *, 11th of February, 1818. 
Sir—I have the honour to acquaint you, 
that a few days subsequent to my letter 
of the 3d iust. I received instructions from 
bis Excellency Sir T. Hislop, to disperse 
a body of troops, assembled under Bhee- 
ina Bhyc, a sister of Mulhar Row Holkar, 
who bas been for some time past exacting 
money, and committing excesses through- 
out the country ; | accordingly moved 
from Bondawur ¢ on the 7th inst, leav- 
ing the heavy stores and baggage at that 
place under a strong escort, and after 
very long and severe marches, arrived at 
this place yesterday morning, and en- 
camped close to Kheema Bhye’s force.— 
My instructions prescribing in the first 
instance an attempt at an amicable ar- 
rangement, | communicated to Bheema 
Bhye the line of conduct which it was ne- 
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cessary to pursue, jag her imme- 
diately to disband her troops, and place 
herself under my in order that 
she might be enabled to to Ram- 
poora, conformably to the wishes of Hol- 
kar's Ministers.—To these demands she 
considered it prudent to accede, and came 
over to my camp in the evening with 200 
followers, having discharged the remainder 
of her troops, consisting of near 2,000 
men, who have been granted a safe con- 
duct to Tandlah, where they have en- 
gaged to separate, and return to their re- 
spective places of abode.—The Bhye is at 
present in such reduced circumstances, 
that I have been under the necessity of 
providing for her expences to Rampoora, 
at the rate of 200 rupees per day, aud 
have reported the circumstance to Lieut.- 
geo. Sir T. Hislop, and Brig.-gen. sir J. 
Malcolm, Political Agent to the Governor 
General.—I shall move to-morrow, and 
return to my position at Budnawur, by 
easy marches. I have the honour to 
be, &c. G. W. Kai, Maj.-gen. 


FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


FRANCE. 

Letters from Cambray speak of a very 
prevalewt rumour there, that the British 
troops, if withdrawn from France, will be 
stationed for some time in the Netherlands, 

The health of Louis XVIII. has been so 
far renovated, that he is new able to niake 
4 pedestrian excursion every morning, at 
an early hour, in the little park of St. 
Cloud. { is mentioned, that the Duchess 
of Berry is again in a state of pregnancy. 

The King of France has determined, 
that a squadron of ships of war shall con- 
stantly cruize on the African coast, for 
the purpose of visiting all French mer- 
chantmen, aod eoforcing the due execu- 
tion of the laws which have been enacted 
in ~~ for the abolition of the slave- 
wade. 

Notwithstanding almost every private 
letter from Paris alludes to a reported 
conspiracy of the Ultra Royalists, yet the 
journals observe the most profound se- 
crecy the subject. It is now openly 
asse that a conspiracy was entered 
into, to dethrone the King ; and various 
Royalists of high rank have been arrested, 
and configed ax secret; General Canuel, 
it is said, has fled, leaving his papers to 
be seized by the Police. it is, however, 
proper to add, that these particulars come 


‘through a source inimical to the accused ; 





* 80 miles to the Westward of 
Ovgein. 

¢ About 30 miles West of Ougeio. 
Gur. Maa, July, 1818. 
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whose friends, on the other hand, declare 
the whole to be a conspiracy of their ene- 
mies, now in power, to prevent the lawful 
succession to the Throne, by removing all 
the loyal and honourable men round the 
person of Monsieur, and thus to pave the 
way for anew revolution. it is remark- 
able, in the midst of all this, that the funds 
have risen to 77 franes, 

A private letter from Paris, dated July 
11, gives the following details respecting 
the plan of the late conspiracy :—* Oa 
Wednesday, the 24th of June, on the 
rising of the King’s Council, at St. Cloud, 
the Ministers were to be seized by a de- 
tachment of the horse-grenadiers of the 
ist regiment of La Roche Jaquelin, and 
conveyed to the fortress of Vincennes, A 
part of the 3d regiment of the guard, Col, 
Berthier de Sauvigne’s, and a part of the 
2d Swiss regimeut, were to be posted in 
echelon on the road from Vincennes 10 St. 
Cloud. About 5000 men, composed of 
Gardes-du-corps, Vendeauns, the old Royal 
Volunteers, &c. were to assemble at the 
same hour in the Place du Carousel, with 
a countersign, whence they were to march 
to different predetermined points, and 
proceed to arrest and carry off a certaih 
number of the public functionaries, The 
insurrectional troops were to be com- 
manded by Generals C—— and D——, 
assisted by several superior Officers of 
the Guard, whose vames circulate in 
public, but which | refrain from mentioa- 
ing, in order to avoid the risk of injustice 

or 
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or error, Amoug the principal leaders of 
the plot (who were not to act in a military 
capacity) are mentioned, MM, de B——, 
brothers, de V——, de C——., de F——, 
de P——., de T. , de V——, and seve- 
ral others who occupy a high rank in the 
State. On the first part of the plan being 
carried into effect, had the King, whose 
courage and firmness of character is 
known, refused to sign his abdication, it 
is said, that it was then the intention of 
the conspirators to proceed 4 /a Paul pre- 
mier, Gen. Canvel was to be Minister of 
War, Gen. Donadieu, Commander of the 
Division of Paris; M. de Chateaubriand, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; M. de Vil- 
lele, Minister of the Interior; M. de Bru- 
ges, Minister of the Marine; M. de Fitz- 
james, Minister of the King’s Household ; 
M, de la Bourdonnaye, Minister of the 
Police, &c. Such is the information which 
I have been able to collect from the best 
sources on this strange conspiracy: how- 
ever, as I have already said, I do not 
pretend to guarantee any of the details. 
Had a plan so monstrous, so absurd, been 
successful in the first steps of its execu- 
tion, it is certain that the triumph of the 
rebels would not have lasted 24 hours. 
This is a self-evident truth; and its con- 
viction explains that perfect security which 
is manifested by all classes of citizens, 
even on the ’Change, where the public 
funds have not ceased to rise considerably.” 

Major-gen. Letellier shot himself lately 
at Paris, in consequence of the grief he 
felt for the loss of his wife, who died a 
few weeks since, of the injury she received 
from the upsetting of her carriage. She 
was only nineteen years of age. Her dis- 
tracted husband, before committing the 
dreadful act, wrapped round him a shawl 
belonging to her whose death he so de- 
plored; and in his left hand was found a 
lack of her hair. 

Anscpote or T-—-»p.—When T——d 
was asked, what he thonght must be the 
consequence of the gross dishonesty of the 
Imperial system, inasmuch as no man 
could rely on pecuniary pledges or obli- 
gations which were so repeatedly broken, 
and none would therefore trust the Empe- 
ror with any part of his property on loan, 
the Ex-minister is reported to bave made 
this curious and characteristic answer— 
** We are inde, t of credit!” In other 
words, we are able to rob—and we there- 
fore will not condescend to borrow. 

NETHERLANDS. 

News from Flanders contain some gra- 
tifying accounts relative to the harvest.— 
New barley had been sold in the market 
of Brussels, and wagers were laid that 
new rye would be brought to the next 
market. The fields from which the barley 

_had been carried were again ploughed, 
and some of them already planted with 
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potatoes. The fields of French 
Picardy, and Artois, have not for many 
years offered the prospect of so rich 9 
harvest ; and the vineyards of Champagne 
and Burgundy promise wines equal in 
quality to those of 180%, and exceeding 
id quantity the produce of two common 
years. 

SPAIN. 

At the battle of Talavera, Lieut.-col, 
Copson, of the 82d British regiment, 
plucked, while passing with the army 
through a field of wheat, a few ears of 
corn, which he brought to England, and 
presented to Mr. J. Tarvor, of Ranvills, 
near Romsey, in Hants, as a memento 
of the victory. By the sons of Mr. Tar. 
vor this Talavera wheat was first culti- 
vated, at their farm near Andover, most 
successfully ; and by them was introduced 
into the several Counties of Great Britain, 


ITALY. 

While in many parts of the Continent 
remarks are made upon the uncommon 
drought of the season, accounts from Italy 
inform us, that frequent rains had so 
swollen the rivers of that country, espe- 
cially the Po, that the inhabitants were 
in great dread of inundation. 


GERMANY. 

The Journal des Dedats states, that the 
Court of Prussia, to quiet some unfounded 
alarms, has issued a State Paper, de- 
claring that it is not a new Congress, of 
the nature of that of Vienna, which is to 
be assembled at Aix-!a-Chapelle; but 
merely a meeting of Sovereigns, at which 
no diplomatic agent will be admitted ; 
that that meeting will be foreign to every 
territorial change ; and that, besides con- 
solidating the bonds of friendship between 
thé Sovereigns, it has no other object than 
to determine the attitude which Germany 
Ought to assume after the evacuation of 
France by the allied troops, for the main- 
tenance and security of the general peace 
and tranquillity of Europe. 

The anniversary of the battle of Water- 
loo was celebrated by the Prussians and 
other Nations on the Continent with reli- 
gious and other ceremonies. 

The Prince Royal of Bavaria has quar- 
relled with his brother-in-law, 
Beaubarnois; and the dispute is: of s0 
serious a nature, that the latter talks of 
residing in future in Austria. 


SWEDEN. 

Intelligence has been received of the 
death of the Queen Dowager of Sweden, 
her Majesty having survived her illustrious 
consort little more than four mouths. The 
cause of her Majesty’s death was a violent 
attack of spasms.—Her Majesty was in 
her sixtieth year, and was married to the 
Jate King of Sweden in 1774. 


RUSSIA. 
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RUSSIA. 

Great Britain has invited Russia to en- 
ter into the league now existing between 
Fagland, Spain, and the Netheriands, for 
the protection of trade against the Barbary 
corsairs—the Porte is also to be called 

upon to guarantee for their peaceable con- 


DENMARK. 
The Sound lists from the 16th to the 
23d ult. contain 104 vessels for Great 
Beitaia with grain. 
Aletter from Copenhagen communicates 
the following details, upon the breaking 
of the ice on the coast of Greenland : 
“ Four huadred and fifty square miles 
of ice have recently detached itself 
from the eastern coast of Greenland and 
the neighbouring regivns of the Pole, Jt 
was this mass which, during 400 years, 
had rendered that province at first difficult 
of access, and afterwards inaccessible, so 
as even to cause its existence to be 
doubted. Since 1786 the reports of the 
whalers have invariably referred to some 
changes, more or less considerable, in the 
seas of the North Pole ; but at the pre- 
seat time, so much ice has detached itself, 
and such extensive canals are open amidst 
what remains, that they can penetrate, 
without obstruction, as far as the 83d de- 
gree. All the seas of the North abound 
with these floating masses, which are 
driven tv More temperate climates. A 
packet from Halifax fell iu with one of 
these is!ands in « more southern latitude 
than the situation of London; it appeared 
about half a mile in circumference, and 
its elevation above the water was estimated 
at 200 feet. This breaking up of the Po- 
lar ice coincides with the continual tem- 
pests from the South-east, accompasied 
With heats, rains, storms, and a very 
electrical state of the atmusphere: cir- 
cumstauces which, during three years, 
have caused us to experience in Denmaik 
hot winters and cold humid 
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marches, General Smith came by surprise 
on the Peishwa’s main forces, near Ash- 
ta, on the 20th of Febraary. The Chicf 
of bis army, Bapoo Gokla, found it ne- 
cessury to make a stand, for the protec- 
tion of his baggag®. The enemy, howe- 
ver, were speedily routed by a charge of 
cavalry, with the loss of their Comman- 
der, two Sirdars, S00 men, and a number 
of elephants, camels, &c. The Peishwa 
fied early on horseback, and the course of 
his flight had not been ascertained. One 
beneficial consequence of this victory was, 
the rescue of the friendly Rajah of Sattara, 
and his family, from the power of the 
enemy. His capital, the antient seat of 
the Mahratta Empire, had surrendered on 
the 9th of February. The Bheema Bhye, 
Holkar’s sister, had placed herself ander 
the protection of Sir W. Keir; and the 
refractory body of Holkar’s troops which 
she commanded, was dispersed. (Seep. 73.) 
Madras Papers to the 21st of February 
have been received, the contents of which 
are rather ivteresting. There has been 
some skirmishing with a party of Holkar’s 
troops, who refused to abide by the terms 
of the treaty concluded with that Chief. 
A division of these refractory troops had 
been defeated by General Brown, and 
their Chief narrowly escaped with his life, 
The war with the Pindaries may now be 
idered as ter t 1.—Cheetoo, the 
most formidable of their Chieftains, who 
had an army of 15,000 men, a considera- 
ble portion of whom were well mounted, 
was attacked early in the month of Jana- 
ary by thedivision of Sir Wm. Keir, and 
completely defeated, with the loss of all 
his baggage aud treasures, to the amount 
of fifty lacs of rupees. Thus the power of 
the Pindaries seems almost annihilated by 
one short and brilliant campaign. 
Private letiers mention a novel fact, 
There bas long been a great and increasing 
population in India; the descendants of 








On the 25th of May there fell at Copen- 
hagen five showers of hail, to each of 
whch succeeded a dead calm, 

“ Many mariners are apprehensive that 
the ice wil! fix itself on the eastern coasts 
of Americe ; but while the north-east 
winds prevail, these floating masses will 
digappear in the Southern ocean, Some 
of the floating islands conveyed forests and 
truoks of trees. We notice this last fact 
Principally for the satisfaction of geolo- 
gists, who attribute to phenomena of this 
sort the blocks of foreign granite found in 
the chain of the Jura mountains, and con- 
veyed at the epoch when our highest 
mMyuntains were covered with water,” 

ASIA. 

Recent dispatches from India inform 
us, that five of the Peishwa’s forts had 
fallen inte the hands of the British. After 
# harassing series of marches and counter- 


Europ from Indian mothers, avd their 
progeny. Many of them are well edu- 
cated, aad people of considerable pro- 


perty ; and latterly, they have been sta- 
diously investigating what are their rights 
as free-boro British subjects. They have 
commenced a newspaper to facilitate the 
objects of their inquiry. On investigation 
it has been found, that the rights of this 
mixed race are so completely guarded by 
the last Charter granted to the Company, 
that it is not in the power of the lodian 
Government to adopt summary messures 
against these freeepress men ; the race iv 
question being expressly put under the 
protection of the Courts of Judicature, 
and their rights secured, as British sub- 

jects, amenable only to the British laws. 
Further intelligence from the Rast lu- 
dies informs us, that on the 20th of Fe- 
bruary the troops of Bajeorow were dis- 
persed by Gen, Smith, after an action in 
which 
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which Gokla was killed; 12 elephants, 
with 57 camels, taken; and the enemy 
broken and discomfited. Nothing new is 
said of the Peishwa : but it is certain that 
General Pritzler has_closely invested the 
fort of Singhur, where a considerable mass 
of treasure is said to be deposited ; many 
of the wealthy Bramins from Poonah hav- 
ing taken refuge in it before the surrender 
of the capital, Three mortar-batteries 
had opened on the fortress ; and from the 
vigour with which the siege was carried on, 
it was supposed that Singhur, with its gar- 
rison of 1,500 Arabs, would speedily fail 
into the hands of the besiegers. 

Letters from India state, that military 
possession wil] be taken by Great Britain 
of the dominions of the Rajah of Berar ; 
aud that the government of that extensive 
country will be administered pretty much 
as the affairs of Mysore have been con- 
ducted since the death of Tippoo—namely, 
by investing a Britisb resident with all the 
real authority ; and leaving, or placing, 
a nominal sovereign ou the throne. We 
further learn, that the Peishwa will cer- 
taihly be deposed, and the office abo- 
lished ; that there isto be henceforth no 
ostensible head of the Mahratta empire; 
but that a relative of the present Chieftain 
will be entitled Rajah of Poonah. 

By a Government Proclamation issued 
at ‘Madras, it is ordered, that the Silver 
Rupee shall in future constitute the 
standard coin of that Presidency. The 
coinage of the Pagoda is to be discon- 
tinued. 

Dagavrut Hurricane iw THE Mauritius. 

This island was visited, on the Ist of 
March, by one of the most terrible hurri- 
canes ever experieuced there. A letter 
from Port Louis, of the 16th of that 
month, describes the damage incurred to 
be tremendous; the whole island was one 
scene of waste and destruction ; trees torn 
up by the roots, and many houses both 
iw town and country laid flat; valuable 
storehouses unroofed, &c, and the goods 
within them completely spoiled. Upwards 
of forty sail of large vessels, besides small 
craft, were driven on shore or otherwise 


igguted. 
AFRICA. 


40 officer of the Spartan, Capt. Wise, 
from Algiers, whence she sailed on the 
1th of May. says, “ The plague was 
raging with unabated fury when we left ; 
the deaths were from eighty to ove hun- 
dred and twenty daily. The Dey lost an 
Only sun and two daughters while we were 
there. On the lith May, iwo Algerine 
corvettes sailed for Bona with troops. On 
the 6th, we saw two Sicilian ships of the 
dime go into Algiers Bay. The Dey pre- 
aenied Captain Wise with two beautiful 
Aigerine stallions, aud a very handsome 
Gagger. The late Dey, in the space of 
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six months, decapitated upwards of 1400 
of his subjects, whose heads he piled up 
in one place, and hung on tenter hooks, 
The present Dey is of more mild manners ; 
he may be called, in fact, a tender. 
hearted barbarian.”—The Genoese ship 
Misericordia having been plundered by 
the late Dey of Algiers of considerable 
property, and atthe same time the Ge. 
noese Vice-Consul been treated with great 
indignity, and dismissed from Algiers, 
Captain Wise, immediately on his arrival 
at Algiers, entered, iu conjunction with 
his Majesiy’s Consul, into a negociation 
with the Dey; the result of which was, the 
payment of 35,000 dollars as a compensa- 
tion for the property plundered on board 
the Misericordia ; and an unqualified dis. 
avowal, on the part of the reigning Dey, 
of the act of bis predecessor. 

The plague has broken out with so great 
virulence at Tangier, that it has beeo 
found necessary to adopt extraordinary 
means to prevent its eatension to the Spa- 
nish shore. 

Another enterprize to explore the termi- 
nation of the Niger is undertaken ; and, 
as in all former ones, with sanguine hopes 
of success. Captain Gray, of the Royal 
African corps, is tmtrunted with the imme- 
diate charge of the expedition. The route 
is to be that of the Gambier river, Mr. 
Ritchie, late private secretary to Sir Chas. 
Stuart at Paris, and Capt. Marryatt, of 
the Royal Navy, are to attempt a journey 
towards Tombuctoo, The former gentle- 
Man is appointed Vice-consul at Mour- 
zouk, in the interior, the capital of Fez- 
zan, a dependency of Tripo'i, whose go- 
vernor is son of the Bey of that kingdom. 
These gentlemen are also sanguine of suc- 
cess, as the protection of his Highness the 
Bey is guaranteed to them. 

The tatest accounts from St. Helena 
continue to mention the circumstance of 
the sailor’s making his way to the resi- 
dence of Buonaparte. It was also reported 
on the island, that in consequence of 
representations from Napoleon, or from 
otber circumstances, he would shortly 
quit Longwood, and reside at a My, 
Leech’s farm, which had been, or was 
about to be, purchased for his future resi- 
dence. The latter is situated to the Wesi- 
ward of the only landing-place on the 
island, about three or four miles ia the 
interior. The only access to it ig @ wind- 
ing way up the Ladder-hill, at the top of 
which is a strong battery. accounts 
state, that it was considered by every 
person, not only the pleasantest residence 
on the island, but that all chance of 
escape was rendered impossible; as any 
person approaching could be seen at « 
great distance; and as there was only one 
path, a few sentinels would be sufficient 
for the purpose of guarding it. The forii- 
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fications on Laddér-bill are represented to 
be of the most commanding description, 
large cannon looking, nearly pe 
cularly down, both on the narrow pass 
and towards the sea. Some of them are 
$2 and 44 pounders; they are swung in 
chains, and could on the instant be levelled 
at any objects, however much below the 
range of the guns. By means of a tele- 
graph at the house of Mr. Leech, com- 
munications could be had in a few seconds 
with the Governor’s house, or with any 
part of the island, The greatest atten- 
tion continued to be paid to all vessels 
sailing from the island. On iis being 
made known by signal, that a vessel is 
about to sail from the island, the officer 
on duty makes himself sure that Buona- 
parte is at his residence, or, to speak in 
the language of the island, “he sights 
him.” ‘The sigoal is then made for the 
vessel to depart; and if she does not in- 
stantly heave her anchor, the batteries 
commence firing, and continue till the 
vessel has cleared the bay. 

Mr. O'Meara, the surgeon who accom- 
panied Napol to St. Helena, having 
by some means incurred the displeasure 
of Sir Hudson Lowe, the latter ordered 
him to be placed under the same re- 
straints as the French prisoners. Mr. 
O'Meara, in consequence, wrote a long 
letter (which is published) to Sir Hudson ; 
denying his power to subject him to suck 
restraint; and demanding, either that the 
order complained of be rescinded, or that 
he may be permitted to resign, and return 
to Englaud. Mr. O'Meara further says, 
he has been tormented and _ ili-treated 
for several months past, evideutly with a 
view to induce him to resign. Napoleon 
complains of O’Meara having been thus 
obliged to give in his resignation: his ill- 
ness he lays at the Governor’s door; and 
says, a plot has been contriving against 
his life for these two years past.—He calls 
upon the Prince Regent to punish the au- 
thor of his sufferings: “if he do not,” he 





concludes, “ J bequeath the opprobrium of 


my death to the reigning House of England.” 
AMERICA, &c. 

(We stop this sheet at the press to say, 
that advices have been received that a 
part of the United States’ Army, under 
the command of General Jackson, has 
taken Pensacola by storm, If true, this 
is an open act of hostility against 
Spain. J 

The Russian brig Rurick, under the 
command of Lieutenant Kotzebue, has 
been out on a voyage of discovery two 


years and cleven months. During this, 
voyage, which at first was directed to the. 


| Lieut. Kotzebue reached a very 
high latitude, but we are not yet able to 
sate it with accuracy. 
most singular iceberg, of great magaitude, 
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which not only had a portion of its surface 
covered with earth add miould, and bear- 
ing trees and vegetable productions; but 
a@ portion of its waler-line covered with a 
shore formed by the deposit of earthy 
matter, washed down from the higher 
parts of the earth-covered ice-berg. On 
this shore a landing was made, and cen- 
siderable quantities of remains of the Mam- 
moth were found, in such a state ef putre- 
faction as to produce a most insupportable 
stench. The Rurick brought away a num- 
ber of the tusks and other parts of these 
immense animals, which had probably 
been preserved in a frozen state for many 
ages, till the masses of ice which inclosed 
them, put in motion by some uoknown 
cause, reached a more temperate latitude, 

The Milledgeville Journal, an American 
paper of an inferior class, contains a 
statement of the trial, by court-martial, 
the condemnation, and execution of two, 
individuals, named Arbuthnot and Am- 
bruster, who are denominated by the 
Journalist, “ British Emissaries ;” and, 
whose crime is said to have been the ex-, 
citement of the Indians to go to war with 
the Republicans of North America. 

By papers from Canada to the Ist June,, 
we learn, that considerable discontent 
prevails iu that province. The whole dis- 
trict of Niagara having adopted the pria-, 
ciples, and proceeded according to the 
advice, of a Mr. Gourlay, in an address 
to the resident landholders, every town- 
ship held meetings, and have each chosen, 
a representative. These representatives 
(15 in number, among whom are several, 
magistrates) have met, aud chosen four. 
to represent the district of the Proviacial 
Convention, appointed to meet at York, 
Upper Canada, on the 6th July, in order. 
to send Commissioners to England, with 
an address to his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, respecting the conduct of 
the Local Government, The Committee 
of Niagara District have invited others to 
follow their example. 

Accounts from Jamaica state, that the 
crops in that isiand are more plentiful 
this season than they have been for 
many years past, particularly on the 
sugar-plagtations. 

Christophe, King of Hayti, is said to be 
gradually introducing the Protestant reli- 
gion in his dominions. Schools, professor- 
ships, &c. on the British system, and 
under British masters, are established at 
Cape Henry, and the English language 
only is taught. 

Tue Potar Exesprrion.—We have the 
pleasure of announcing, that a Whaler 
which has just reached this country states, 
that it fell in with this interesting Expedi- 
tion, in the first week in June, opposite, 
to Magdalena Bay, on Spitzbergen, iu 
lat. 79. 34. all well. 

DOMESTic 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 





INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

June 27. ‘The veverable Ear! St. Vin- 
tent went down last week into the neigh- 
bourhood of aod is at present 
remaining at Trematon Castle, the house 
of Mr. Tucker. His lordship lost no time 
im going to view that stupendous national 
work, the Breakwater, and both his patri- 
otism and curiosity were fully gratified by 
the sight. A line-of-baitle ship, the Bul- 
wark, was lying within it, as quiet and easy 
4gif she had been in Hamoaze, immediately 
after a smart gale from the South-west, 
Noship of her class would have dared to 
anchor there before the Breakwater was 
constructed, The pleasure of seeing so 
great a public work in such a rapid state 
of » under the exertions of Mr. 
Whidby, mast have been greatly increased 
ve his Lordship confessed was the a 

oth by the reflection that the noble Ear 
hi was the projector of so great a na- 
tiodal benefit, and the conviction that it 
answered his most sanguine expectations. 

June 3. This evening the friends of 
the Right Hon. George Canning met at 
the Music-hall, in Bold-street, Liverpool, 
t0 celebrate his third returo to Parliament 
as Representative for that towo; Heury 
Biundell Holinshead, esq. inthe chair. The 
company consisted of near 300 gendemen 
of the highest respectability. The dinner 
was very sumptuous; and the tables pro-~ 
fusely covered with every delicacy of the 
season. The body of the Hall was taste- 
fully fitted up for the occasion; aud 
@ powerful band was stationed in the 
orchestra, After the healths of the King, 
the Prince Regent, tle Queen, the Duke 
of York, and some other toasts had been 
drank, the chairman said, in rising to 
propuse the next toast — the health of 
their Right Hon. Representative, he would 
aot detaiu the company by saying any 
thing that he might wish to say respecting 
him; indeed, he was not vain enough to 
think, that he could add any thing to the 
fame of sodistinguished astatesman: “The 
Right Hon. George Canning, and cordial 
thanks to him for bis eminent services.” 
The toast was received with the greatest 
enthusiasm, and applauses continued for 
many minutes. Mr.Canning rose to express 
his grateful sense of the honour paid to 
him, and dilated in a most eloquent mau- 
wer on a variety of public topicks, describ- 
ing particularly with a master-haod, in their 
true and proper colours, the characters 
of Modera Reformers. From this ddmi- 
rable speech we shall give some extracts 
in our next, 


July 4. A dreadful fire happened at 
Hill End Farm, Sandridge, near St. Al- 
ban’s, in the occupation of Benjamia 
Young, esq. The fire began about one 
o’clock, and burnt down three barns, with 
60 loads of threshed and unthreshed wheat, 
about 20 loads of unthreshed tares, anc 
a stable and cow-bouse, with three calves, 
ten pigs, and some poultry, a horse and 
chaise helouging to Thomas Rackstrow, 
esq. of Hertford (who with his family was 
on a vigit there), a horse and chaise be- 
longing to Mr. Young, a wheat-rick sup- 
posed to contain about 100 load, and a 
quantity of straw and stubble. 

Among tbe numerous proofs adduced of 
the yncommon heat of this delightful sum- 
mer, Hone merits record more than the 
following :—Ou the coast of Usan, in the 
neighbourhood of Montrose, there have 
been found by the natives of Ferrydeu, 
considerable quantities of beautiful orys- 
tallized salt, produced by the sun’s rays 
absorbing the fresh water from the mariue 
element, of which it forms a coastituent 
part. This singular pbapomenon has nut 
been observed for nearly $0 years. 

The late T. Ingram, . of Ticknéll, 
in Worcestershire, has left by his qill 
6004. the interest of which is directed to 
be applied to the payment of a clergy- 
man, whe shall anoually preach, in Bir- 
mingham, @ sermvn to encourage and 
enfurce Humane treatment towards al! 
dumb animals, particylarly to horses. 

The Cérumath Geological Society has 
honoured Dr. Paris with a magnificent 
service of plate. On a silver waiter js 
engraved the following inscription :—“ Te 
John Ayrton Paris, i. D. F.L.S. Fellee 
of the Royal College of Physicians of 
Loudon, this Plate is inscribed by the 
Noblemen, Representatives in Parliament, 
and Geatlemen of the County of Corowali, 
in testimony of their grateful sense of his 
services, in suggestiug the plan, and pro- 
moting the institution, of the Reyal Geo- 
logical Society of the County, which has 
reudered their home the school of science, 
and their native riches increasing sources 
of prosperity.” 

It appears by the latest accounts from 
the South of Ireland, that the fever which 
has raged there for the last 18 months, 
coutindes unabated in extent, though it 
has considctably lessened in its malignity. 
In the city of Curk alone there are three 
fever huspitals, in which the numiber of 
patients on the 29th of June last exceeded 
300. Prom that date to the Sth of Jaly, 
about 270 were admitted, and nearly the 
game number discharged. 
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OCCURRENCES IN LONDON AND 
ITS VICINITY. 
“Windsor Castle, July 2. His Ma- 
has been very tranquil through the 
last month, and continues to enjoy good 
bodily health; but his Majesty’s disor- 
der is undiminished.” 

July 30. The health of Her Majesty, we 
are concerned to state, continues in a very 
precarious state. 

This day took place the marriage of the 
Duke of Clarence with the Princess Ade- 
laide of Saxe Meiningen, and the re-mar- 
riage of the Duke of Kent to the Princess 
Victoria of Saxe Cobourg. Fortunately the 
Queen was so far betier as to be able to 
be present at the doubie ceremonial, for 
which purpose a temporary altar was fitted 
up in the Queen’s drawing-room, which 
looks into Kew Gardens. At four o’clock, 
the whole of the parties having arrived, 
her Majesty took her seat at the right 
tide of the altar, attended by the Prince 
Regent, aud was fvllowed by the other 
members of the Royal Family, and the 
Great Officers of State. The Duke of 
Clarence and bis intended bride, and the 
Duke and Duchess of Kent, being intro- 
duced into the room in due form, and 
having taken theire station at the altar, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury commenced 
the marriage ceremony, assisted by the 
Bishop of Loudon, The brides were given 
away by the Prince Regent, At the con- 
clasion of the proceedings, the Queen re- 
tired, and dined in a private apartment, 
her health nut permitting her to dine with 
company. At five o’clock the Prince Re- 
gent and the remainder of the company 
sat down to a most sumptuous dinner. 
Soon after half-past seven o’clock the 
Duke and Duchess of Kent left, in Prince 
Leopold’s travelling chariot, for Clare- 
mont, The Prince Regent and all the 
Royal Party proceeded in open carriages 
to the cottage in Kew Gardens, near the 
Pagoda, where they drank tea; after 
which the Duke and Duchess of Clarence 
left in a new travelling-chariot for St, 
James’s Palace. 

Wednesday, June 11. 

The foundation of a new Church was 
laid at Stepney by the Duke of York, as- 
sisted by the Bishop of London. The 
Rector of Stepney placed in a cavity 
formed in the foundation-stone a glass 
bottle containing gold and silver coins of 
the present year. He also deposited a 
plate with au inscription, stating by whom 
the foundation was laid, the names of the 
rector, the trustees, builders, &c. and 


that the church was for the accommoda- 
tion of 1500 persons, . two-thirds of the 
space being free sittings. 
Saturday, June 20. 
Ao alarming fire broke out, about eight 
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o’clock this morning, at the house of Mr. 

» printer and bookseller, Strand, 
near Temple Bar. The engines of the 
different Fire Companies were immedi- 
ately in attendance ; but, notwithstanding 
every possible exertion to arrest the pro- 
gress of the devouring element, the inte- 
rior of the house, and a great deal of vaia- 


Monday, June 22. 

In the Court of King's Bench, Lord Bi- 
lenborough gave it as bis opinion, that a 
party publishing what passed io a Court 
of Justice, did not diseharge himself from 
liability by showing that the report 
— and contained only what in 

in the same Court, 
Friday, June 26, Judge Bailey laid’ it 
down as law, that a blow was not neces- 
sary to constitate an assault :—vraising the 
hauds in anger, as if about to strike, was 
as much an assault as if the blow had 
been struck. 

Wednesday, July 1. . 

A meeting of the most eminent charac- 
ters of the City of London was held at the 
London Tavern, to consider of offering 
some testimony of r to their late 
worthy Representative, Sir William Cur- 
tis; when an Address and a series of Reso- 
lutions, expressive of their high opinion of 
his eminent services, and their deep regret 
at bis not having been again returned, 
were carried with the utmost unanimity. 

Thursday, July 2. 

Usher, the Clown of the Cobourg Thea- 
tre, in consequence of a wager, set off in 
a machine like a washing-tub, drawn by 
four geese, at half-past twelve Welock, 
from below Southwark bridge, and passed 
under four bridges, and arrived at half- 
past two at Cumberland G A pole 
extended from the machine in which be 
sat, to which the geese were harnessed. 
For some time they were quite tractable, 
and he went on swimmingly, but at times 
they were quite restive, and not easily 
Managed. A great number of 
accompanied him in boats, and several 
viewed the whimsical expedition from the 
bridges. After completing it, he offered, 
for a wager of 100 guineas, to return 
from thence through the centre arch of 
London Bridge; but no person would ac- 
cept the challenge. 

Tuesday, July 7. 

In the Admiralty Court, Sir Wm, Scott 
gave judgment in the loag-pending suit 
between Lord Cochrane and the Fleet un- 
der Admiral Lord Gambier, respecting 
the distribution of head-money for the 
destruction of the French squadfon in 
Basque. Roads, in April 1809. The 
Learned Jadge decided (against Lord 
Cocbrane’s claim) that it was a distinct, 
contioved, and co-operative general en- 
ragement 
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on the part of the Fleet, as well 

as of the fire-ships commanded by Lord 

C. and on that ground awarded an equal 
distribution to the whole Fleet. 
Saturday, July 11. 

A dreadful five occurred this night in 
Newton-street, High Holborn. It com- 
menced in the stable of Messrs. Spencer, 
feather-bed makers. Five houses were 
totally destroyed, and others much da- 
maged. The value of the property con- 
sumed amounts to many thousand pounds. 

The late General Election has excited 
perhaps stronger commotion in most parts 
of the United Kingdom than any former 
one. A greater number of New Members 
has been returned than usual. The Oppo- 
sition interest has, it is believed, on the 
whole prevailed; but the champions for 
unslimited Reform and universal Suffrage 
have been deservedly treated with con- 
tempt. 

In the present reign there has been 
coined in goldtothe amount of 71,639,213/, 
and in silver 4,306,120/, Nearly 20 mil- 
lions of gold were coined in five years, 
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between 1771 and -1777: none in’ 1814, 
15, and 16: but 42753371. in 1817: 
and of the whole there is not, perhaps, 
two millions in circulation. —Of the silver, 
4} millions were coined in 1816 and 1817, 

The additional Members of the Queen’s 
Council, under the new Regency Act, are, 
the Bishop of London, Lord Henly, Lord 
St. Helen’s, and the Earl of Macclesfield, 
Their Lordships were sworn into 
before the Lord President, at the Council- 
office. 

—___— 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Pieces. 


Covent Ganpen Tagartrs, 
July 6. Whocan Ibe? a Farce. 


Excuiisu Orca Hovse. 
July 14. The Bull’s Head; an Ope. 
yetta. 
Haymarket Tugatas. 
July 18. Nine Points of the Law, o 
Possession; a Comedy, in three Acts, by 


Mr. Jameson. 


— 


An ACCOUNT of the PRODUCE of the 


REVENUE of GREAT BRITAIN (exclu. 


sive of the War Duty on Malt and Property) in the Years and Quarters ending 5ih 
July 1817, and 5th July 1818, shewing the Increase or Decrease on each head. 


Years ending July 5. 
A~. 





¢ 
1817. 

Customs - 
Excise ° 
Stamps - 
Post Office - 
Assessed Taxes - 
Land Taxes ° 
Miscellaneous 


20,716,612 
6,030,997 
1,360,000 
5,953,664 
1,187,413 

262,704 


~ 
1818, 
£. 8,268,501 £.10,000,379 
21,179,114 
6,443,768 
1,333,000 
6,169,009 
1,163,621 
517,669 


Increase. Decrease. 
£. 1,731,878 
462,502 
412,771 


£.27,000 
23,792 


235,345 
254,965 





43,759,891 


46,806,560 





3,097,461 50,792 





Deduct Decrease 


50,792 


Increase on the Year - 


3,046,669 





Customs 
Excise 

Stamps 

Post Office 
Assessed Taxes 
Land Taxes 
Miscellaneous 


Quarters ending 5th July. 
Aw 





~ 
1817. 1818. 
£ 1,709,613 £.1,857,144 
4,694,734 5,637,801 
1,589,615 1,599,814 
323,000 324,000 
2,216,806 2,208,976 
464,664 441,220 
62,160 112,282 





11,060,592 12,181,237 





Deduct Decrease - 


Increase on the Quarter 





Increase. 
£147,531 
943,067 
10,199 
1,000 

- - 
50,122 
1,151,919 

- $1,974 


1,120,645 


£.7,839 
23,444 


31,274 


—-— 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazetre Promotions. 
July 4. J. B. Gilpin, esq. Consul for 
Rhode Island.—July 7. C. Rushworth, esq. 
Commissioner of Taxes. 


EcciesiaSTicaL PrererMeNts. 
Rev. John Sympson Sergrove, + LL. B. 
Cooling R. Kent. 


Hon. and Rev. John Neville, M.A. 
Bergh Apton R. and mediety of Holveston, 
Norfolk, and Ottley R. Suffolk. 

Rev. Edward Bolwar, Salil R. Norfolk. 

Rev. George Bythesen, Freshford R. 
co. Somerset. 

Rev. Heory Anthony Pye, Harvington 
R. co. Worcester. 


BIRTHS. 


July 3. At Hawarden Peculiar, co. 
Fliot, Right Hon. Lady Charlotte Neville, 
ason.—6. At Woolwich, the wife of Maj. 
Roberts, Royal Artillery, a son.—11. The 
wife of Dr. Dickson, of Clifton, a dau.—14. 
The wife of G. Trower, esq. Montague 
Place, Russell-square, a daughter. — At 
Moreton Hall, co. Worcester, the wife of 
William Smith, esq, a dav. — At Sharde- 


loes, the wife of Thomas Tyrwhitt Drake, 
esq. M.P. a son. — 15. The wife of Col. 
H. D. Baillie, a dau, — 16. In Charles-st. 
Berkeley-squ. Marchioness de Nadaillac, 
two sons. — 19. At Sanderstead, the wife of 
Rev. A. W. Wigsell, a son and heir,— 21, 
At Odell Castle, co. Bedford, the wife of Jus- 
tinian Alston, esq. a sop. — 26. The wife of 
H. Ellis, esy. of the British Museum, ason. 


TT 


MARRIAGES. 


June 17. By special licence, Ralph 
Sheldon, esq. of Weston House, co, War- 
wick, to Miss Sarah Broom, of Great Titch- 
field-street. 

C. E. Graham, esq. to Mary, eldest dav, 
of Rice Jones, esq. of New Hall, Rhuabon, 

20. Roderick Macniel, esq. eldest son 
of R. Macniel, esq. of Barra, co, Inver- 
ness, to Isabella Caroline, eldest dau. of 
Charles Brownlow, esq. of Lurgan, co. 
Armagh. 

30. Rev. J. J. Goodenough, D. D. mas- 
ter of Bristol grammar school, to Isabella, 
fourth dau. of R. N. Newman, M. D. of 
Thornbury Park, and Clifton. 

Lately. Charles Henry Smith, esq. Na- 
val officer of Malta Yard, to Miss Mary 
Gerrans, niece of J. B. Murphy, esq. Bur- 
ton Crescent. 

July 1. P. L. Brooke, esq. of Mere 
Hall, co. Chester, to Elizabeth Sophia, eld- 
est dau. of Adm. Sir Charlies Rowley. 

4. W.T. Brande, esq. of Albemarile- 
street, to Anna Frederica, second dau. of 
Charles Hatchett, esq. of Mount Clare, 
Surrey, and of Bollington, co. Lincoln. 

Capt. George Doherty, 13th light drag. 
to Emma, youngest daughter of the late 
‘T. Henchman, esq.of NewBurlington-street. 

George Gordon Smith, esq. late of the 
Sth Lancers, to Marianne, Baroness de 
Dawbrawa, widow of the late Baroa de 
Dawbrawa, of the Portuguese legion and 

nm guards. 

Rev. Richard Fletcher, B. A. of Clapham 
Common, Surrey, to Caroline Louisa, 
youngest daughter of R. Thomas, M. D. 
of Salisbury. 

6. Robert Hope, M.D. F.L.S. to Mrs, 
Davies, of Upper Cadogan Place. 

7. Rev. Matthew Morris Preston, of 
Aspedon Hall, Herts, to Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of the late Francis Garratt, esq. 

Gent. Mac. July, 1818. 
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J. M. Carter, esq. of Hertford, to Susan- 
nah Sarah, second dau.; and Edw. Lewis, 
esq. of Piggott’s hill, co. Hertford, to 
Eleanor, third daughter, of Rev. J. Price, 
rector of Great Munden. 

9. A. Ewart, esq. surgeon, Madras Estab. 
to Miss Agnes Scott, of Pall Mall, 

C. R. Nugent, esq. to Catherine Elea- 
nor, and Robert Coffin, esq. to Elizabeth, 
daughters of the late T. Nash, esq. of 
Guildford-street. 

H. L. Albert, esq. late of the 58th regt. 
to Jane, only dau. of M. Wilks, esq. of 
Tandridge Court, Godstone, Surrey. 

Joseph Hedley, esq. of London, to Anne, 
second daughter of John Moseley, esq. of 
Checker House, Wolverhampton. 

11. William de St. Croix, esq. of Wind- 
sor, to Mary, dau. of the late N. Green, 
esq. his Majesty’s Consul at Nice. 

13. By special license, Lord James 
Stuart, brother to the Marquis of Bute, to 
Miss Tighe, only dau. of the late W. Tighe, 
esq. M, P. of Woodstock, co. Kilkenny. 

Rev. Heary Dawson, M.A. second son 
of William Dawson, esq. of St. Leonard’s, 
Berks, to Julia, second dau, of Sir Robt. 
Buxton, bart. of Shadwell Lodge, Norfolk. 

14. Lieut..col. C. Bruce, to Charlotte, 
second daughter of James Forbes, esq. of 
Hutton Hail, Essex. 

16. B. L. Gould, esq. of Thornhaugh- 
street, to Christiana, youngest daughter of 
W. Beckett, esq. Gower-street. 

A. C. Willock, esq. royal artillery, to 
Miss Dawes, of Foley Place. 

Gillies Payne Sharpe, esq. of Temps- 
ford, co. Bedford, to Maria, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. Richard Palmer, of 
Grantham, co. Lincoln. 

21. Visc. Cranley, eldest son of Earl 
Onslow, to Mary. eldest daughter of George 
Fludyer, esq. M. P. 

OBI- 
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Sir Tuomas Bernarp, Barr. 

Died, on the Ist of July, 1818, at Lea- 
mington Spa, after a short illness, in the 
69th year of his age, Sir Thomas Beruard, 
bart. LL. D., long and justly celebrated for 
his philanthropic labours and writings in 
furtherance of the public charities and 
other useful institutions of the kingdom ; 
some of which derived their origin, and 
most of them energetic assistance and sup- 
port from him. He was the third son of 
Sir Francis Bernard, bart. Governor of 
New Jersey and Massachusetts Bay; and 
was born at Lincoln, on the 27th of April, 
1750. Having accompanied his father, 
when young, to America, he studied at 
Harvard College, in New England, and 
took a Master of Arts degree there. On 
his return to this kingdom he entered him- 
self of Lincoln’s-inn, and in 1780 was called 
to the Bar, and practised many years in 
the Conveyancing line, in which he had a 
high reputation. On the 11th of May, 
1782, he married Margaret, one of the two 
daughters, and eventually sole heiress, of 
Patrick Adair, esq. which marriage adding 
considerably to his income, he gradually 
withdrew from his profession, and took up 
the line of honourable and useful employ- 
ment in which he so greatly distinguished 
himself for the rest of his life—that of sug- 
gesting and forwarding all charitable and 
other useful public establishments, and of 
composing and publishing many excellent 
works, the chief object of which was to dif- 
fuse moral, religious, and industrious ha- 
bits among the lower orders, and to in- 
crease their comforts and improve their 
way of life; which publications are so 
generally koown as to make any recital 
of them quite unnecessary. In this his 
first marriage, as well as in that which 
took place afterwards on the 15th June, 
1815, with Charlotte-Matilda, youngest 
daughter of Sir Edward Hulse, bart., he 
always considered himself very fortunate, 
from that congeniality of temper and dis- 
position which existed, so conducive to 
mutual happiness in both instances. 

Having made himself very serviceable 
as one of the Governors of the Foundling 
Hospital, in conducting their business, he 
was, on the 13th of May, 1795, upon Dr. 
White’s resignation, elected Treasurer of 
that Corporation, where he resided eleven 
happy years, giving a constant and zea- 
tous attention to all the concerns of that 
establishment, the revenues of which he 
greatly augmented, by his plan of build- 
ing on a part of the Hospital estate several 
handsome streets, to one of which the Go- 
vernors thought fit to give his name ; and 
upon his résignation, in December 1806, 

+ 


he was elected a Vice-President, and so 
continued till December 1810. 

Soon after he became Treasurer of the 
Foundling, viz. in 1796, he proposed, and 
in concert with the Bishop of Durham, 
Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Morton Pitt, and 
other benevolent characters, established 
the Society for Bettering the Condition of 
the Poor, which has been the means of 
diffusing over the country a large mass of 
useful information, producing every where 
an evident effect in improving the situa. 
tion and conduct of the poorer classes, 

In 1799, on the suggestion of Count 
Rumford, he set on foot the plan of the 
Royal Institution ; for which the King’s 
Charter was obtained on the 13th of Ja- 
nuary, 1800, which has been of eminent 
service in affording a school for useful 
knowledge to the young people of the me- 
tropolis, and in bringing forward to pub- 
lic notice many learned and able men in 
the capacity of Lecturers ; and most of 
all, in its laboratory being the cradle of 
the transcendant discoveries of Sir Hum- 
phry Davy, which have benefited and en- 
lightened Europe and the whole world. 

On the 25th of May, 1800, wishing to 
assist in remedying the complaint of a 
want of Church room in the populous parts 
of the metropolis, Sir Thomas purchased 
a large building, which had been erected 
for a chapel, in West-street, Seven Dials, 
and established it, with the consent of the 
rector, and the Bishop of London, as 2 
Free Chapel for the neighbourhood, with 
a day-school annexed to it for 420 boys, 
and a separate school for girls ; and two 
years afterwards, with the assistance of 
his chaplain, the Rev. Mr. Gurney, now 
rector of St, Clement’s, he added to this 
establishment the Society called the Cha- 
pel Benevolent Society. In a similar at- 
tempt at Brighton, many years afterwards, 
he was not equally successful; the Free 
Chapel which he, in conjunction with many 
worthy characters there, had established, 
being at last put down, on the plea of its 
interference with the rights of the Vicar. 

It would be endless to mention all the 
measures which he brought forward at this 
period of his life, as well for protecting 
children in cotton mills, and the appren- 
tices of chimney-sweepers, as also for pro- 
vidifig schooling for the blind, promoting 
vaccination, and establishing hospitals for 
cases of typhus fever, all of which were 
eminently useful, but the last more par- 
ticularly so in the metropolis, and in large 
towns, where his system was adopted. 

In 1801, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
conferred upon him a Lambeth degree of 


A.M.; and at the same time the — 
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sity of Edinburgh sent him a degree of 
LL.D. In the same year his kind friend 
and relative, the Bishop of Durham, ap- 

inted him Chancellor of that Diocese, 
which occasioned his paying annual visits 
to the County Palatine, during one of 
which the School at Bishop’s Auckland was 
planned, of which he gives a description 
jn one of his best publications. 

In 1805, he formed the plan of the Bri- 
tish Institution for the promotion of the 
Fine Arts, since better known by the name 
of the British Gallery, where splendid ex- 
hibitions of Painting and Sculpture have 
been annually brought forward to the pub- 
lick, greatly to the encouragement and im- 
provement of British taste and skill. 

Being a member of the Literary Society, 
he conceived the plan, in unison with the 
present Lord Movntnorris, and other mem- 
bers of that Society, of establishing a 
Club-house for Literature, from which all 
gaming, drinking, and party politicks 
should be excluded. This club-house was 
opened in 1809, in Albemarle-street, under 
the mame of the Alfred, and many of the 
Bishops and Judges became members of it ; 
and as a proof of its high reputation, we 
may cite the long list of candidates, and 
strong contention every year to be elected 
to fill the vacancies which happen. 

Among his numerous publications, those 
eatitled the Barrington School, the Cot- 
tager’s Meditations, Dialogue between 


Monsieur Francois and John English, the 


ettire Prefaces and most of the Reports of 
the Society for bettering the condition of 
the Poor, and Spurinna, or the Comforts 
of Old Age, have been the most popular. 
This last work was printed privately in 
1813, and given away to friends; but the 
applications for it grew so numerous, as 
to induce him, in 1816, to publish it, with 
considerable augmentations, and it has 
since gone through four editions. 

The last energetic effort of his life was 
to procure some mitigation, if not a total 
repeal, of the enormous tax on British salt, 
which he considered contrary to every 
maxim of sound policy, and militating 
against the best interests of the country. 
He first broached these sentiments in a 
pamphlet on the supply of employment 
and subsistence for the labouring classes, 
published in 1816. And he followed up 
the subject by his last and most laboured 
work, entitled ‘“‘ The Case of the Salt Du- 
ties.” This led to the appointment of a 
Committee of the House of Commons, for 
the investigation of the subject, before 
whom he was examined as to the grounds 
of the opinions which he held, and as to 
the information which he had collected. 
The result was, that a bill was ordered to 
be brought into Parliament for reducing 
the Duties on Rock Salt used for Agricul- 
tural purposes. And it exceedingly grati- 
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fied him during his last illness, to know 
that he, and those who co-operated with 
him, had in part succeeded in obtaining 
this Act. 

During the last winter he had been occa- 
sionally indisposed with a cough and bili- 
ous attack ; and his incessant labour and 
study in discussing and urging the Salt 
question, had had a visible effect in in- 
creasing his complaints, so as to induce 
him, about the middle of June, to repair 
to Leamington Spa, where, after about 
ten days residence, the symptoms grew 
alarming ; but he would not consent that 
his friends should be written to, either 
thinking favourably of his own case, or 
wishing thatthey should not be troubled 
on the occasion. A dropsical affection 
came on, which increasing, overpowered 
his breath, and hastened the termination 
of his valuable life, and on Wednesday 
forenoon, the Ist of July, he expired with- 
out a struggle. 

His remains were brought to London, 
and interred on Friday, the 10th of July, 
next to those of his first lady, in a vault 
under the Foundling Chapel, where he had 
always expressed a wish to be buried. 

He had two elder brothers, oue of whom, 
Francis, died before his father, and the 
other, Sir John, died in the West Indies in 
1809, when he succeeded to the Baro- 
netage. 

His first lady, Margaret Adair, died on 
the 6th of June, 1815, after a happy union 
of thirty-one years ; and her character is 
eulogized by him in his Spurinna, or the 
Comforts of Old Age, under the title of a 
Tribute to the Memory of a Departed 
Friend. His second lady, Charlotte Ma- 
tilda Hulse, survives him; and to her at- 
tendance on him, he owed much of his 
satisfaction and comfort in bis latest mo- 
ments, breathing his last in her arms. 

The best consolation to her and his sur- 
viving friends is, that he is gone to receive 
the reward of his beneficent actions, and 
that they have the prospect before them 
of a happy re-union in a better state, As 
he left no issue, his title devolves to his 
only surviving brother, Scrope, of Winchen- 
don, Bucks, and of Pall Mall, London, 
who, in 1811, by royal licence, added the 
name of Morland to that of Bernard, and 
after having been Member in several Par- 
liaments for Aylesbury, has been subse- 
quently, and is at present, Member for St. 
Mawes. 


Harvey Caristian Comaz, Esa. 

July 4. Died at Cobham Park, Surrey, 
Harvey Christian Combe, esq. He was 
born at Andover, in Hampshire, where his 
father, who possessed a landed estate, 
acted for many years as an attorney. — 
Being the eldest son, he succeeded to the 
patrimonial fortune; and, notwithstand- 
ng 
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ing the hopes of independence held out by 
it, embarked in the commerce of his coun- 
try. It was as a corn-factor, and under 
the patronage of a relation, that he com- 
menced his career in the City. Having 
afterwards married a cousin, by whom 
he had no less than ten children, he suc- 
ceeded, on her father’s death, to a con- 
siderable property. — He was afterwards 
engaged as a brewer, in an extensive and 
profitable trade, carried on under the firm 
of Gyflord & Co.; and latterly under the 
names of Combe, Delafield, & Co. in Cas- 
tle-street, Long Acre.—Mr, Combe passed 
through all the honours of the City with 
credit. He was elected Alderman of Ald- 
gate Ward in 1790; served the office 
of Sheriff in 1791 ;, was appointed Go- 
vernor of the Irish Society in 1793; was 
elected Lord Mayor in 1799 ; and for some 
time commanded the 10th regiment of 
London Volunteers, and distinguished him- 
self as an excellent officer.— Mr. Combe 
first presented himself as a candidate for 
the representation of the Metropolis in 
opposition to Mr. Lushington, on which 
occasion he proved unsuccessful. At the 
general election, however, in 1796, he was 
more fortunate ; and in 1502, such was his 
increased popularity, that his name ap- 
peared at the head of the poll, having 
5377 votes. — He resigned his seat in Par- 
liament, and his Alderman’s gown, in 1817. 
— In Mr. Combe were closely united the 
characters of a man of business and a 
man of pleasurable pursuits. He was a 
kind busband, and an indulgent father ; 
firm and waimly zealous in bis friend- 
ships. His conduct in the House of Com- 
mous was marked throughout by a steady 
Opposition to Ministers; but to those with 
whom he differed in opinion, either on spe- 
culative or political subjects, he was an 
open-bearted and candid opponent. 


Sm Cuartes Paice, Bart. & ALDERMAN. 

July 19. Died, at Spring Grove, Rich- 
mond, Surrey, in his 73d year, Sic Charles 
Price, Bart. This truly worthy man was 
the son of the Rev. Ralph Price, patron 
and incumbent of Farnborough, Berks, 
by Sarah, daugbter and co-heiress of Wil- 
liam Richardson, of Derby, gent. After a 
due foundation of religious instruction from 
an excellent father, he was early im life 
initiated in business under ihe auspices of 
an uncle, who resided iv Suow-hill, and 
carried on the Oil Trade on an exten- 
sive scale, a profession to which the late 
Baronet succeeded; and conducted that, 


and various other branches of genera!” 


merchandize, with the most unremitted in- 
dustry, and proportionate success, to the 
end of his days, He was also at the head 
vf a most respectable banking-house. On 
the death of Mr. Wilkes, in 1797, by the 


H. C. Combe, £sg.— Sir Charles Price, Bart. 
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strength of high personal character (for as 
a public man he was then little known) he 
was elected, by a considerable majority, to 
be Alderman of the Ward of Parringdgn 
Without, though opposed by Mr. Wad. 
dington (a soi-disant Patriot, and warm ad. 
mirer of the French Revolution), who 
was extremely popular in a Ward s0 ex. 
tensive as to comprize nearly a fifth part 
of the whole City of London. Mr. Price 
was elected Sheriff in 1799, Lord Mayor 
in 1802; and in 1804 was created a Ra. 
ronet. In 1798, and again in- 1803, Mr, 
Alderman Price stood prominently forward 
amongst the London Loyal Volunteers; 
being appointed in the latter year Colonel 
Commandant of the 4th regiment; jp 
which corps also his eldest son (now Sir ¢, 
Price) was Major ; his second son, Ralph, 
Captain; and a third, Lieutenant, [p 
1802, he was elected one of the Represen. 
tatives in Parliament for the City of Lop. 
don; and again in 1806 and 1807; bu 
in 1812, finding the arduous duties of 
that important station incompatible with 
his impaired state of health, and with his 
numerous other public avocations, he pru. 
dently withdrew from Parliament, and 
thereby probably added some years to 
that life which had for the greater part of 
it been devoted to domestic comforts, 
He was for some years Governor of the 
Tacklehouse and Ticket Porters, an office 
in the appointment of the Court of l- 
dermen; which he relinquished only a 
few days before his death. He was also 
President of the Commercial Travellers So- 
ciety. lo the due performance of bis vari- 
ous public duties, Sir Charles Price was 
indefatigable. As a Magistrate, he was 
punctual in attendance ; and, though in- 
flexibly just, he was patient and humane. 
{on Parliament, though he rarely entered 
into a Debate, he was always at his post, 
both in the House and in Committees. 
In politicks, he was decidedly a friend to 
the principles established by Mr. Pitt; and 
indulgent to those with whom he differed. 
Bat it was in private life that his excellence 
was most conspicuous — in the regular but 
unostentatious performance of religious du- 
ties; and in the calm enjoyment of re- 
tiring, when leisure would permit, to share 
the social pleasures of an affectionate 
family. He married Mary, daugbter of 
William Rugge, esq. of Conduit-street; 
and never was a happier couple than Sir 
Charles Price and that amiable Lady, who 
survives him; as does a large family o! 
sens aud daughters, to whom their father 
has teft, in addition to handsome fortunes, 
an imperishable good-name. He is suc- 
ceeded in title by his eldest son, DO¥ 
Sir Charles Price, Bart. who is also a part- 
ner in the banking-house, and in some 


other of his father’s mercantile concerns. 
Ricut 
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Ricut Hon. Lory Musxerry. 

June 25. Died, at his seat, Springfield 
Castle, co. Limerick, in bis 73d year, the 
Right Hon. Robert Tilson Deane, Lord 
Moskerry, Beron Muskerry, co. Cork, a 
Baronet, a privy counsellor in Ireland, 
governor and custos rotulorum of the 
county of Limerick, colonel of the Limerick 
militia, a trustee of the linen manufactare, 
&c. His Lordship was born iv 1745, mar- 
ried in 1775 Anne Fitzmaurice, grand- 
daughter and sole heiress of Jobn Fitz- 
maurice, esq. of Springfield Castle, co. 
Limerick, by whom he had issue four sons, 
two of whom survive him. His Lordship 
was the sixth Baronet and first Peer of his 
line, and was descended from the antient 
family of Meane. of Somersetshire, (not 
Suffuik, 24 er.o' eo’ sly stated in Lodge’s 
Peerage) of whom Sir Matthew Deane, of 
Dromore, co. Cork, was created a Baronet 
of ireland, by Queen Anne, in 1709: he 
was great great grandfather of the late 
Peer. His Lordship is succeeded in his 
title and estate by his eldest surviving 
son, the Hon. John Thomas Fitzmaurice 
Deane, now Lord Muskerry, colonel! in the 
Army, major of the 38th regiment of foot, 
and Companion of the Bath, born Sep- 
tember 27, 1777. 


Ricut Hon. Eart or Keray. 
July 4. Died, at his house, Hampton 
Court Green, in his 78th year, the Right 


Hoa. Francis Thomas Fitzmaurice, third 
Ear! of Kerry, Viscount Clanmaurice, 23d 
Baron of Kerry and Lixoaw, originally by 
tenure, and by patent, a governor of the 
county of Kerry, &c. The Earl was born 
Sept. 9, 1740, married March 1768, Ana- 
stasia, second daughter, and coheiress (with 
her sisters, Honora, Viscountess Kings- 
land, and Margaret, Countess of Louth), 
of Peter Daly, esq. of Quansbury, co. 
Galway, (whose marriage with Charles 
Daly, esq. of Callow, co Galway, was dis- 
solved by Act of Parliament, March 7, 
1768,) and had no issue by her Ladyship, 
who died April 9, 1799. The Earl is suc- 
ceeded in his honours by his cousin and 
heir-male, Henry Petty, Marquis of Lans- 
downe, whose grandfather, the Hon. John 
Fitzmaurice, second son of Thomas, first 
Earl of Kerry, assumed the name of Petty, 
(on succeeding to the great estates of his 
uncle Henry, Ear! of Shelburne,) and was 
created Earl of Shelburne, in 1755 ; he was 
father of William, first Marquis of Lans- 
downe, and second Earl of Shelburne. The 
Barony of Kerry, which now devolves to 
the Marquis of Lansdowne (together with 
the titles of Viscount Clanmaurice and 
Earl of Kerry) is one of the most antient 
Peerages of the United Kingdom, The 
Marquis, besides his English honours, is 
now Earl of Kerry and Shelburne, in [re- 
Jand, and twenty-fourth Baron Kerry. 


Lord Muskerry.— Earl of Kerry. — M. Suard. 
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The House of Kerry is derived from the 
same origin as the Ducal House of Lein- 
ster, the Windsors, Earls of Plymouth, &c. 
The deceased Earl had led a very retired 
and secluded life since the death of his 
Countess in 1799. 


J. B. Ayr. Suarp. 

The late M. Suard (of whom a slight 
notice appeared in vol. LXXXVII. Part 
II. p. 89.) was born in 1733, of a good 
family at Besangon, where he received his 
education. His father probably destined 
him for the bar, as he attended the law- 
schools of his wative city. The pupils of 
those schools and the officers of the gar- 
rison were almost always at war. The 
officers claimed a superiority over the ci- 
tizens; but the students, quitting the lec- 
tures for the fencing. school, there acquired 
the art of giving effect to their legitimate 
opposition; and every night one of them 
was charged with maintaiming the honour 
of the school. It came to young Suard’s 
turn. An officer passed. ‘“* Who goes 
there ?”—** A student at law.”—** Take 
the left.”—** Take it yourself, or draw.” — 
Their swords were immediately crossed, 
and M. Suard laid his antagonist lifeless 
at his feet. He was apprehended, torn 
from his family, and thrown into one of 
the dungeons of the castle of Joux, where 
he was not permitted to see any person ; 
and it was long before he obtained his li- 
beration. After this adventure be removed 
to Paris, where a handsome person, pleas- 
ing manners, and a cultivated mind, gained 
him admittance into the best company. 
His literary attainments, which were by 
no means profound, rendered him partial 
to works of taste. He wiote in a pure 
style, and his chief application was di- 
tected to the writers of Eogland. He was 
well acquainted with the language and |; 
terature of this country, which enabled 
him to execute the translations and ex- 
tracts that formed the ground-work of his 
reputation. 

M. Suard soon after his introduction 
into the brilliant circles of Paris, received 
the title of royal censor. At that period 
the acceptance of this office was equiva- 
lent to a renunciation of independence, 
and qualified a man for receiving court- 
favours, places, aud pensions. ‘The first 
work of his which attracted any notice, 
was entituled, “ Lettre ecrite de l'autre 
Monde, par L. D. F.” (labbé Desfén- 
taines) & M. F. (Fréron); it was anohy- 
mous, Soon afterwards he applied bis 
knowledge of Euglish to the conducting 
of the “‘ Journal Etranger,” which dropped 
in 1762. He then associated himself with 
a man of letters, who covered the shailow- 
ness of his erudition with the graces of an 
elegant style, and in 1764, published to- 
gether with the Abbé Arnaud the “Ga- 

zette 
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zette Litteraire de |’Europe,” which was 
a continuation of the preceding work. In 
1768 they reprinted the most curious arti- 
cles in those journals by the title of “ Va- 
rietés Litteraries,” a new edition of which 
appeared in 1804. 

About this time the French booksellers 
were diligently on the watch to catch up 
every thing that appeared in England, 
especially voyages and travels, historical 
works, and novels. They paid to obtain 
the sheets as fast as they were printed, 
and kept literary men in their employ to 
translate them. Letourneur and Demeu- 
nier, afterwards a senator, were the prin- 
cipal of those retained by the celebrated 
Panckoucke, and they also acquired small 
fortunes. It was in the same manner that 
M. Suard laid the foundation of his. He 
executed a translation of Byron’s Voyage 
round the World in 1764 and 5. This was 
a mere bookselling speculation ; but his 
translation of Robertson’s History of 
Charles V. was distinguished for the cor- 
rectness and elegance of the style. No- 
thing but a pretext was wanting for the 
admission into the Academy of a man who 
had produced no original work, but whose 
chief merit consisted in the manner in 
which he had studied the French language 
and in the delicacy of his taste. He was 
admitted in the same year, August 1774, 
on the same day with the Abbé Delille. 

It was but natural that success so easily 
obtained should excite jealousy, and cause 
the shafts of criticism to be directed against 
him. From this period till the commence- 
ment of the revolution, he was engaged, in 
association with several other literati, in 
various undertakings, from which he de- 
rived much less fame than pecuniary ad- 
vantage. Among these were the transla- 
tions of Hume’s Life by himself, Robert- 
son’s History of America, the Voyages of 
Cook, Byron, Carteret, and Wallis, in 13 
vols. 4to.; editions of “‘ Maximes de !a 
Rochefoucauld” and ‘ Caractéres de la 
Bruyére,” with an excellent sketch of the 
character and writings of the authors pre- 
fixed, of each of which only 25 copies were 
printed ; and a collection of ‘* Memoires 
pour servir a |’Histoire de la Revolution 
dans la Musique, par M. Gluck.” 

Through the favour of M. Le Noir, lieu- 
tenant of police, M. Suard was appointed 
censor of the minor spectacles. This kind 
of censorship did not then consist, as at pre- 
sent, in taking care to prevent the appear- 
ance of any thing which the governmeut 
might deem hostile to the welfare of the 
state. The duty of M. Suard consisted 
only in watching lest the privileges of the 
great theatres should be infringed and 
their interest compromised, and this task 
he fulfilled with extreme severity. No 
piece, if at all well conducted, was suf- 
fered to pass, or it was mutilated in such 
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a maauer as to destroy all harmony and 
probability. It was necessary also that 
the subject should be trivial, and the cha. 
racters were not allowed to be of a higher 
class than attorney or commissary of po- 
lice, which were the lowest in what was 
then termed the bourgeoisie. 

The “ Journal de Paris,” the first daily 
paper published in that capital, was sup- 
pressed soon after its commencement on 
account of an anecdote respecting an 
actress and a gentleman of Bretagne, 
which had been inserted in it, but which 
was certainly unworthy of notice. The 
proprietors, however, obtained permission 
to resume it, on condition that it should 
be under the censorship of M. Suard, to 
whom they were obliged to allow a con- 
siderable salary. Notwithstanding the 
extreme prudence of M. Suard, the jour- 
nal and pension were again in great dan- 
ger for having reprinted the pretty song 
of the embassy of M. de Boufflers, ex- 
tracted from ‘* Quatre Saisons Litteraires.” 

M. Suard favoured the first ideas of the 
revolution, but his integrity and modera- 
tion kept him aloof from all excess. He 
undertook a daily paper with the title of 
** Nouvelles Politiques,” the principles of 
which were sound, and in hostility to the 
mobocracy which began to be established, 
His colleague perished on the scaffold, and 
Suard retired to Switzerland. He return- 
ed to France under the Consular govern- 
ment, was appointed a member of the Le- 
gion of Honour, a member of the Institute, 
perpetual secretary of the Class of French 
Literature, a member of the Commission 
of the Dictionary, and had a pension as- 
signed him in addition to these various 
employments. He resumed by the title 
of “ Publiciste” the journal which had 
caused his proscription; but some dis- 
agreeable circumstances in which he was 
involved by it obliged him to relinquish 
the conduct of this journal. In 1803 he 
edited, with the Abbé Vauxelles, “* Opus- 
cules Philosophiques et Litteraires,” most 
of them posthumous and inedited, with 
biographical accounts ; and in the follow- 
ing year co-operated in the ‘* Archives 
Litteraires.” His other literary perform- 
ances are: A Life of Tasso, prefixed to 
Le Brun’s Translation of the Jerusalem 
delivered; ‘* Melanges de Literature,” 
1803-5, 5 vols. 8vo; an edition conjointly 
with the Abbé Morellet of “ Céuvres com- 
plétes de Vauvenargues,” preceded by an 
account of his life and writings, 1806, 2 
vols. 8vo; and “ Confessions de Madame 
de *¥#*#*, Principes de Morale pour se 
conduire dans le Monde,” 1817, 2 vols. 
12mo. To this curious work of a female 
of superior understanding who died some 

years since, M. Suard has attached a pre- 
face ; but he is censured for having neg- 
lected to suppress some passages. = 
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ral bibliographers attribute also to. his pen, 
the translation of Robertson’s “ History 
of Scotland,” 1764, 3 vols. 12mo. Besides 
these works he drew up numerous reports, 
distinguished by elegance and clearness, 
for the Academy, and furnished a very 
large proportion of the articles in the 
« Biographie Universelle.”’ 

On the return of the King, Suard was 
re-appointed secretary to the French Aca- 
demy, and officer of the Legion of Honour, 
and continued, till the latest period of his 
life, to be the delight of all those compa- 
nies in Paris where agreeable conversation 
js preferred to games of commerce or of 
chance. Since his return he gave parties 
once a week, and the advantage of being 
admitted to them was highly appreciated. 
His memory was unimpaired, his conver- 
sation untinctured with acrimony, fall of 
intelligence and urbanity. A catarrhal 
fever carried him off in a few days on the 
20in of July, aged 84 years. 

M. Suard was united to a lady who was 
the delight of his youth, the felicity of his 

rer years, whose constant attention 
raf his old age happy—a lady in 
every respect worthy of that homage which 
he paid her with his dying breath. 

His remains were deposited in the burial- 
ground of Pére Lachaise, the ordinary 
place of interment for members of the In- 
stitute. 





DEATHS. 
1817. At Brighton, Margaret, youngest 
Oct. 3 daughter of the late Mr. Alex- 
ander Barkly, Cromarty. 

Oct. 22. At Bonington House, Lady 
Ross Baillie, of Lamington, relict of the 
late Sir John Lockhart Ross, of Balna- 
goun, bart. vice-admiral of the blue. 

1818, Jan. 12. Near Jeypore, in the 
East Indies, aged 39, John Crake, esq. 
late surgeon of his Majesty’s 67th regt. 

March 8. In Broad-street, Great Marl- 
borough -street, in her 84th year, Mrs. 
Mary Houston, relict of the late Simon 
Houston, esq. surgeon, Brewer-street, Gol- 
den-square. 

April 26. At Rio Janeiro, Commodore 
John Douglas, in the service of the King 
of Portugal, and master and commander 
in the Royal Navy. 

May 2. At Rio de Janeiro, J. P. Dah- 
mer, esq. late partner in the house of 
Messrs. Freese, Blankenhagen, and Co. 
in that City. 

May 16. In Russel-street, Liverpool, 
in the full triumph of faith, aged 33, Mr. 
David Gordon Hutchison, of the firm of 
Hutchison and Cheshire, of Pool ~ lane, 
merchants. He suffered much under a 
rapid decline for the last fifteen months, 
which he bore with perfect resignation, and 
will long be sincerely and deservedly Ia- 
mented by his family and relatives, to 
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whom he was much endeared; and toa 
very numerous circle of friends his memory 
will long be cherished with sentiments of 
esteem and respect. 

May 17. At Barbadoes, M. Downie, 
esq. of Demerara. 

May 23. - After a long and severe ill- 
ness, during which he had several paraly- 
tic affections, Josiah Potts, esq. of Oller- 
ton, near Knutsford, in Cheshire: he was 
brother of the late Charles Potts, esq. of 
Chester, clerk of the peace for that county. 
He married Mary, second daughter of 
William Robinson, esq. late of Hill Rid- 
ware, in Staffordshire, but had no issue, 
His loss will be long and deeply regretted, 
not only by his family and friends, but 
more particularly by the poor of his neigh- 
bourhood, to whom he was ever a most 
kind and liberal benefactor. 

May 30. Aged 53, William Burdon, 
esq. of Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square. 
This gentleman was born at Newcastle- 
upon- Tyne 1764, and educated at the 
Free Grammar School of that town, whence 
he removed to Emanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, 1782; A.B. 1786; Fellow and 
A. M. 1788. Not chusing to take orders, 
he resigned his Fellowship in 1796; and in 
1798, married the daughter of Lieut.-gen. 
Dickson, who died in 1806. As a coal- 
owner he resided part of the year at Hart- 
ford, near Morpeth, and the remainder in 
London. He published “‘ Three Letters 
to the Bishop of Landaff,” 1795, 8vo; 
** Examination of the Merits and Tendency 
of the Pursuits of Literature,” 2 Parts, 
1799, 8vo; “ A Vindication of Pope and 
Grattan from the attacks of an anonymous 
defamer,” 1799; “ Various Thoughts on 
Politicks, Morality, and Literature,” 1800, 
8vo; ‘* Materials for Thinking,” 1803, 8vo; 
1812, 2 vols. 8vo; “ Unanimity in the 
present Contest recommended,” 1803, 8vo; 
** Advice addressed to the lower Ranks,”’ 
1803 ; ** The Life and Character of Buona- 
parte,” 1804, 12mo; “ Letters on the Af- 
fairs of Spain,” 1809; “ A Constitution 
for the Spanish Nation,” from the Spanish 
of Estrada, 1810; ‘“* Introduction to the 
History of the Revolution in Spain,” from 
the Spanish of Estrada, 1810; “ Treatise 
on the Privileges of the House of Com- 
mons,” 1810, 8vo; ** Examination of the 
Dispute between Spain and her American 
Colonies,” 1811, 8vo; “ Letters on the 
Annual Subscription to the Sons of the 
Clergy,” 1811, 8vo; “ Cobbett and the 
Reformers impartially examined,” 1813. 

Latzty.— Cambridgeshire — At Knees- 
worth, aged 32, Gamaliel, second son of 
the late Sir Edward Nightingale, bart. 

Cheshire —In her 20th year, Emma, 
youngest daughter of Rev. L. Wetten- 
hall, rector of Church Lawton. 

At Bowdon, aged 63, Rev. Thomas 
Whitaker. 

Derby- 
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Derbyshire — Eleanor, wife of William 
Carlisle, esq. of Longstone-hall. 

81, Samuel Bristowe, esq. of 
Twyford-house, co. Derby, and of Bees- 
thorpe-hall, co. Nottingham ; a magis- 
trate for both counties. 

At Chesterfield, T. Lucas, esq. a gen- 
tleman distinguished by many valuable 
qualities, and a genera! philanthropist in 
every department of life. 

At Burrowash, aged 76, John Swindell, 

. who about twenty years ago, when 
follawing the humble occupation of a la- 
bourer, very uaexpectedly, by will, came 
into possession of the estates and other 
property of Rev. Henry Swindell, M.A. 
of the same place. Dying without issue, 
Mr. Swindell has bequeathed a fortune 
of 2000/, a year to the family of Mr. 
Rose, of Weston on Trent, in grateful re- 
turn for the kindness be experienced from 
them whilst in their servitude before his 
elevation in life. 

Devon — At Plymouth, Giles Welsford, 

. merchant of that place. 
he — At Sherborne, Arethusa-Ellen, 
eldest daughter of Rev. George-Byves 
Hawker, rector of Wareham. 

At Wimborne, in her 72d year, the wife 
of the Rev. J. Baskett, one of the minis- 
ters of the collegiate church of Wimborne 
Minster. 

Durham — At Darham, in his 51st year, 
M. Dunn, esq. alderman. He served the 
office of mayor in 1801 and in 1809, An 
earnest wish to do good, accompanied with 
a pleasing deportment, had gained him the 
general esteem of his fellow citizens. 

Gloucestershire —1n his 68th year, Jo- 
seph Colen, esq. of Cirencester, formerly 
chief of York factory, Hudson’s Bay. 

Kent — At Canterbury, at her father’s 
house, Mrs. Monins, wife of Rev. J. Mo- 
nins, of Ringwold. 

At Chatham, Mrs. Knox, wife of Rev. 
Dr. Knox, of Tunbridge. 

At Rochester, aged 22, Mr. H. Dowton, 
comedian. He was possessed of good na- 
tural abilities for low comedy, which pro- 
per instruction would have improved. In 
private life * Poor Harry’? was much re- 
spected. 

In his 70th year, Rev. M. Rutton, rec- 
tor of Badlesmere. Complaining of slight 
indisposition, he retired to rest, where he 
fell asleep to awake in another and a bet- 
ter world. 

Rev. Joseph Sanderson, vicar of Tudely- 
cum-Chapel, 

Lancashire — At Liverpool, aged 67, 
Mr. Joha Williamson, for more than thirty 
years a distinguished portrait- painter : 
as an artist, his productions were not always 
equally happy ; but his portraits of Ros- 
coe, Sir William-Beechey, Fuseli, Rev. J. 
Clowes, and Mr. Birch, will place him in a 


respectable rank in his profession. 
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Aged 63, Rev. J. Rigby, D. D. thirty. 
three years pastor of the Catholic chape} 
at Lancaster, 

At Woodside, near Liverpool, aged 55, 
Isaac Burgess, esq, Lieut. -col. of the Pen- 
dennis Artillery, and surveyor general of 
his Majesty’s customs. 

Lincolnshire — At Colne, in his 68th 
year, Mr. J. Stutterd, minister of the Bap- 
tist congregation, over which he had pre- 
sided nearly forty years. He was a man 


of considerable biblical knowledge, and ge- ‘ 


nerally respected in the sphere in which 
he moved. 

In her 96th year, Mrs. Kirkby, mother 
of Rev. J. Kirkby, rector of Gotham, 

Of an apoplectic fit, aged 45, Rev. Field 
Flowers, rector of Partney. 

Norfolk — Mary, wife of Rev. P. Du 
Val Aufrere, rector of Scarning. ¢ 

Northamptonshire — Aged 31, Mrs. A, 
M. Eddy, wife of Rev. C. Eddy, of Guils- 
borough, and grand-daughter of the iste 
Rev. W. Hughes, of Northampton. 

At Northampton, in bis 55th year, Rev. 
John Watts, rector of Collingtree, vicygef 
Pattishall, and chaplainto the county } 

Somerset — Suddenly, Mary, relic® of 
Robert Harvey, M. D. of Bath. 

At Clifton, Mary, widow of Richard- 
Warnford Vicars, esq. formerly of Leval. 
ley, Queen’s County. 

At Clifton, John Edye, esq. of Pinney, 
co. Devon. 

At Bathford vicarage, Elizabeth-Ara- 
bella, eldest daughter of Rev. James Wil- 
liams. This afflicted parent has had to be- 
wail the loss, within a short period, of a 
wife, son and daughter, uncle and nephew. 

Staffordshire — At Litchfield, in his 13d 
year, Mr. T, Birch, principal bass singer 
in the Catbedral choir thirty years. 

Suffolk — At Bungay, aged 74, Eliza- 
beth, relict of Daniel Bonhote, esq. soli- 
citor. She was the authoress of many po- 
pular works, amongst which were “ Frapk- 
ley’s Rambles,” “ Olivia,” “‘ The Paternal 
Monitor,” &c. 

In ber 44th year, Elizabeth-Sophia, wife 
of Thomas Pytches, esq. of Melton. 

Surrey — At the Rookery, near Dork- 
ing, aged 62, R, Fuller, esq. banker, of 
Cornhill. 

Sussex — Suddenly, Rev. Thomas Lewis, 
rector of Whatlington. 

Wilis — At Mannington house, in her 
80th year, Mrs, Freke, relict of Rev. J. 
Freke. 

Yorkshire — At Askam Bryam, aged 19, 
Martha, eldest daughter of Capt, D’Arcy 
Preston, R.N. 

At Leeds, William R. Russel, esq. 

Joanna, daughter of Sir A. Grant, bart. 
of Movymusk. 

At Farnham, in his 67th year, Rev. 
John Hallewell, vicar of Nidd, and curate 
of Farnham. 

At 
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At Levesbam, at an advanced age, Rev. 
R. Skelton, rector. 

Wares — At Landough Castle, co, Gla- 
morgar, io his 68th year, John Price, esq. 

Mrs. Evans, wifeof Rev. William Evans, 
of Towey Castle, co. Carmarthen. 

Scottanp— At Edinburgh, in the prime 
of mavhvod, and the fuil vigour of talents 
and utility, Dr. John Gordon, physician. 

At Edimburgh, Hector Macueill, esq. 
author of a variety of productions, the 
principal of which are as follows; “ Ou 
the Treatment of the Negrves in Jamaica,” 
1788, 8vo.— ** The Harp,’ a tale, in two 
parts, 1789, 4to. — ** Scotland’s Skaith ; 
or, the History of Will and Jean,”’ 1795, 
8vo. —*‘* The Waes o' War; or, the up- 
shot of the History of Will and Jean,” 
1796, 8vo.—* The Luicks o’ Forth; or, a 
Parting Heep at the Carse o’ Stirling.” a 
plaint, 1799, 8vo. —*, Poetical Works,” 
1801, 2 vols, 8vo; 3d edit. 1812.— “ The 
Pastoral or Lyric Muse of Scotland,” 1809, 
tu. —** By gane Times and latesome 
Changes,” 1: 12, Sd edit. 12.n0o, — “ Scot- 
tsh Adventurers, or the Way to Rise,” 
vovel, 1812, 2 vols. 12mo, 

At Greenhi!l!, parish of Ruthwell, in his 
Toh year, Andiew Rome. This old man, 
with his bother, who still survives, and is 
about ten years older, was among the last 
of a daring and enterprising race of smug- 
glers, who carried on an extensive Con- 
traband trade in Annandale, before the 
exclusive privileges of the Isle of Man 
were bought up and regulated by Go- 
Yeroment. He was a native of the border 
parish of Dornock, bet for the last forty or 
fifty years resided in the parish of Ruth- 
well, where he vented a farm under the 
Earl of Mansfield, ‘The character of this 
old smuggler was strongly marked with 
the peculiar features of his illicit occu- 
pation, and would have formed a fine 
subject for the graphic pen of the author 
of ** Guy Mawnering.” 

lactanp —At Cork, of typhus fever, 
Timothy Mahony, esq. 

At Irishtown, Westmeath, aged 19, Miss 
Eleanor Gernon, youngest daughter of the 
Dowager Countess, and sister to his Ex- 
cellency Count Magawly. 

At Leaghgilly, near Dungannon, aged 
110, Joha Comey, an industrious farmer. 
Through his long and useful life he sup- 
ported the character of an honest man. 
He retained his faculties until his disso- 
lution, 

In Dublin, the Countess of Bective, 

In Doblin, Walter Kavanah, esq. of 
Borris; he left his elegant mansion at 
Borris six days before, apparently iv per- 
fect health. 

Asnoap.—At Paris, aged 83, M. Pas- 
cal, Lieutenant of the Hundred Swiss, and 
Field-marshal under Louis XV. and XVI. 

Gant. Mac. July, 1818. 
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His conduct in the Seven-Years war was 
the first cause of his advancement. Ia 
defence of Louis XVI. he fought in the 
midst of bis brave Swiss unti! the last mo- 
ment on the fatal 10th of August. 

At Paris, aged about 50, M. Lavallé, 
tweuty-five years secretary to the Mu- 
seum; a situation which he resigned two 
years ago on account of bad health, 

At Paris. M. Amable Brechillet Jour- 
dain, an able Oriental scholar. He was 
born in the year 1788; and was placed 
iv his youth with a notary, but, induced 
by the reputation of Anquetil Duperron, 
whose brother was married to his mother’s 
sister, he devoted himself ia 1805 to the 
study of the Oriental languages, under 
those celebrated masters Sylvestre de Sacy 
aud Langlés. At the solicitation of the 
jatter, M. de Montalivet created for young 
Jourdain the place of assistant-secretary 
of the School of the Oriental Languages, 
which he beld till his death.—He pub- 
lished several translations, and, among the 
rest, of Thoraton’s work on Turkey ; and 
enriched the ** Moniteur,”’ the “ Annales 
des Voyages,” and the ‘ Mines of the 
East,” with curious and learned disserta- 
tions. He furnished M. Michaud with 
extracts and memoirs, which he employed 
in his * Histoire des Croisades.” Last 
year he obtained the prize of the Academy 
of Belles Lettres for researches on the 
works of A:istotle, and those Greek Philo- 
s»phers for our knowledge of which we 
are indebted tothe Arabs. He was en- 
gaged upon a * Histoire de Elevation et 
de la Chute des Barmecides,” the text of 
which be hoped to have printed with the 
original characters, 

At Paris, M. Theodore Vernier, advocate. 
He was a depuiy to the States General 
in 1790, and devoted his chief attention 
to finance. He was distinguished for the 
soundness of his opinicns in the Conven- 
tion of 1793: in that Assembly he dis- 
played the courage of a virtuous integrity, 
and drew upon himself av honourable pro- 
scription. He was afterwards elected a 
member of the Council of Aucients, be- 
came a senator, and died a member of 
the Chamber of Peers at the age of 87 
years. His literary prodactions, none of 
which rank above mediocrity, were writ- 
ten for his own amusement, printed at his 
expence, and three fourths of the copies 
were gratuitously distributed. 

At Paris, Rev. T. Robinson, of Nansloe, 
Corawall. 

Near Paris, Mad. Martin, better known 
by the name of Mad’lie. Gorselin, who was 
long the Queen of Parisien ballet. 

At Versailles, Capt. i:dward O’Shaugh- 
nessy, R. N. 

At Boulogne-sur-mer, Rev. Kecelioge 
Preeman, son of J. Freeman, esq. of Red- 

more- 
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more-hall, co.. Worcester, and late of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 

At Hieres, M. Rocca, with whom Mad. 
de Stael, shortly before her death, ackuow- 
ledged her marriage. He was author 
of a volume of “* Memoirs on the late War 
in Spain.” 

Near Marosque, in France, aged 51, 
Count Gardanne, who was Buonaparie’s 
ambassador at the Court of Persia. 

At Tours, the wife of Barry Lawless, 
esq. of Cherrywood, co. Dublin. 

n her 48th year, the Princess of Saxe - 
Hilburghaussen, sister to the Duchess of 
Cumberland. 

At a very advanced age, without hav- 
ing experienced much illness, Baron de 
Thummel, well known by his different vi- 
sionary productions, in which levity and 
wit usurp the place of reason. Feeling 
his last hour approach, he caused a glass 
of Rhenish wine, about a hundred years 
old, to be brought to him, and which he 
had ‘expressly reserved for this period. 
His last desire was to be interred on the 
side of the high-road. It is not known, 
say the Saxon Journals, what was his mo- 
tive for making so singular a request ; 
perhaps, like Werter, he wished “ that his 
tomb. might be situated where the Priest, 
the Levite, and the Samaritan, could drop 
a@ tear on it in passing.” He has left 
some manuscripts, which his numerous 
admirers hope will soon be published 

At Vienna, Barovess Arnstein, wife of 
Baron Arnstein, banker, of that city. 

To Silesia, aged 72, Prince Frederick 
Louis, of Hohenlohe Ingelfingen, a Ge- 
nera) in the Prussian service. 

At Schwitz, his wative place, General 
Aloys Reding. 

In his 80th year, Dr. Wingard, com- 
mander of the Order of the Polar Star, 
aed ome of the Eighteen of the Swedish 
Academy. As chaplain to the Court, 
he was well known for his oratorical 
talents, and was always a favourite of 
Gastavus III, 

At Pisa, where she went for the recovery 
of her health, Hon. Charlotte Plunkett. 
Sbe was sister to Lord Cloncurry, and 
married in 1803, Edward, eldest son of 
Lord Dunsany, by whom she has left two 
sons and one daughter. 

At Modena, Count M. Filipo Re, the 
most celebrated Professor of Agriculture 
and Botany of Italy. Among the vast 
number ef works which he has bequeathed 
to posterity, we may distinguish his “ Ele- 
menti di Agricoltura,” the only Italian 
production in which the most solid prin- 
ciples of chemistry are applied methodi- 
cally and clearly to practical agriculture. 

At Lucca, M. Leoni. He was the au- 
thor of a translation of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, printed at Pisa in 1817 in three 8vo 
volumes. Tt is accompanied with a Life 

2 . 
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of Milton, from the London edition of 
1730, Hayley’s conjectures respecting the 
origin of Paradise Lost, and Dr. Johnson's 
observations on that Poem.—About the 
same time M. Lazzaro Papi pat to press 
a second edition of his translation of Mil- 
ton in two 12mo volumes. He has en- 
riched this work with a life of Milton com- 
piled from the various biographical ac- 
counts of the poet publisbed iv England, 
numerous observations, and the remarks 
of Addixon on the merits of the Paragise 
Lost.—The latier is the most faithful to 
the original. 

At Gibraltar, in his 54th year, Joseph 
Larcom, esq. late a Captain in his Ma- 
jesty’s Navy, aud Naval Commissioner of 
the Island of Malia. He was on his way 
to England for the recovery of his health, 

At Cairo, of a dysentery, Mr. Louis 
Burkhard (under the assumed name of 
Sheik Abrahim) youngest sen of Colonel 
Gedeon Burkhard. Mr. Louis Burkhard, 
who was ardent, enterprising, and agij- 
mated with the desire of acquiring know- 
ledge, being in England, offered his ser- 
vices to the English Association for mak- 
ing discoveries in the interior of Africa, 
After having learned the languages, and 
acquired the knowledge necessary fora 
journey of this kind, he set off some 
years ago, and repaired to Cairo, to joi 
the caravan which comes every year from 
Tombuctoe, and to penetrate into that 
countrys, which has hitherto beeu inacees- 
sible to Evropeans; but some troubles 
which broke out in that part of the world 
hindered the arrival of this caravan fora 
whole year. Aided by his Mussulman 
Costume, and iis perfect knowledge of 
the Arabic and Turkish languages, Mr. 
Barkhard had made a great wumber of 
new and important discoveries, which the 
English Association wil! probably pub- 
lish. At length this caravan, which had 
been. so long and impatiently expected, 
arrived; but before he could depart with 
it, Mr. Burkhard sunk under the disor- 
der, and his death has destroyed the most 
flattering hopes. His distance from bis 
own country had not lessened his attach- 
ment to it; in the course of last winter, 
he sent a bill of exchange for a consider- 
able sum for the relief of the poor. 

In Newfoundland, Adm. Pickmore, com- 
mander in chief on that station. 

On his passage from St. Eustatia to 
Boston, in a fit of delirium, during which 
he jumpéd overboard, and was drowned, 
Mr. James Allanson, of St. Kitt’s, and of 
the firm of Titberington aud Allanson, 
of Liverpool. 

At Jamaica, of the yellow fever, in the 
bloom of life, Mr. Noble Sherrard, jua. of 
Upper Easton, near Bristol, late of the 
East India Company’s naval service, He 
was a most promising young man. ‘ 
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AtSavannah, Lieut. Keating, of Sir Gre- 
gor M‘Gregor’s army. 

On his passage to Ceylon, the Hon. 
Lieut.-col. Erskine, youngest son of Lord 
Erskine. He served throughout the cam- 
paigns in Spain as « Captain of Light In- 
fantry in the 5lst regiment, and behaved 
with great gallantry in the battle of the 
Pyrenegs, where being shot in the thigh, 
he was sent home by the Medical Board, 
and on his recovery was placed by the 
Duke of York on the Staff of the Army in 
the Adjutant-general’s department when 
the Duke of Wellington took the com- 
mand ia Flanders, He was in the battle 
ofthe 16th of June, and afterwards on the 
18th at the battle of Waterloo, where his 
station placed him in the dangerous po- 
sition of being at'endant on the Duke, 
around whom almost every officer was 
either killed or wounded, Among the rest 
this brave young man had his left arm 
carried off hy a cannon-ball, which pass- 
ing along the other, laid bare the whole of 
it, by which he lost the use of iwo of bis 
fingers, but that arm was saved. When 
the cannoa-shot bad thrown him from his 
borse, and as he lay bleeding upoo the 
ground in this mangled condition, the 
Prussian musketry and trumpets being 
beard at a distance, he seized his hat 
with his remaining shattered arm, and 
waving it round him. cheered his compa- 
nions in the midst of the dying and the 
dead, the Duke of Wellington being then 
close by him, who desired he might be car- 
tied to his tent. It must be some con- 
solation to his afflicted family, that he 
mirst have distinguished himself in the opi- 
nion of his great Commander, as he was 
immediately recommended by him for the 
rank of Major, though a very young of- 
ficer; and in a year afterwards to the 
rank of Liecut.-colonel, with the appoint- 
ment of Adjut.-general in Ceylon, and if 


“he had then fortunately sailed for India bie 


life might probably have been saved; but 
his disposition being as affectionate as it 
was animated, he could not be persuaded 
to leave Mrs. Erskine, who was pregnant; 
and remaining here during the winter, the 
cough, with consumptive symptoms, aris- 
ing from his wound, laid too deep a hold 
on him for him to derive benefit from the 
voyage, and he died on his passage to 
India. A remark of his regarding the 
battle of Waterloo is memorable—** No- 
thing,” he sai’, “ but English officers 
and soldiers (by which, of course, he 
meant those of the United Empire) could 
possibly have fought it through to tri- 
wmph as we did ; nor could even the con- 
mate skill aud experience of the Duke 
Wellington have dove any thing at all 
for us, bad it not been combined with his 
matchless intrepidity, which enabled him 
to distinguish and to persevere amidst a 
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scene where the most moral courage, with- 
out such a fearless constitution, might 
have suggested a different course to the 
most accomplished officer in the world.” 
Colonel Erskine was only 25 years of age, 
and has left three sons and a daughter, 
and an infant of a few months old. 

At Vizagapatam, near Madras, Lieut. 
S. Rolleston, son of Stephen Rolleston, 
esq. of Pa:liament-street. 

On board the Larkins East Indiaman 
(two davs afier passing the Cape of Good 
Hops) Lieut.-col. De Morgan, of the Ma- 
dras Establishment. 

Ona board the Thomas Grenville East 
Indiaman, on her passage from the Cape 
to Calcutta, Joseph, second son of E, J. 
Collett, esq. of Southwark, M. P. 

Ja India, in bis 22d year, Capt. Henry 
Fitzclarence, second son of the Duke of 
Clarence. He was a young man of un- 
common energy of character, aod was 
about to return to Eoglaad, to be employ- 
edin the diplomatic line, for which he was 
well qualified. 

In India, Lieut.-gen. Pater, of the East 
India Company’s service, an officer who 
had served with distinguished credit in all 
the wars under Sir Eyre Coote, and in 
many of the more recent actions fought 
by the Madras Army. At one period, he 
commanded the army in chief on the coast 
of Coromandel. 

At Lucknow, East Indies, Mrs. A. Horne. 

At Camp Pattoon, East Indies, Mr. 
George Morris, veterinary surgeon of 
the 25th light dragoons on the Madras 
Establishment. 

Drowned near Negapatam, aged 23, 
Mr. S. Olivarins, son of the late Resident 
and Master. attendant at Tranquebar. 

July 1. In John-street, Bedferd-row, 
in his 68th year, John Shaddick, esq. one 
of the sworn officers of the High Court 
of (hancery. 

July 2, In Orchard-street, Portman- 
square, Dorothy Lady Filmer, relict of Sir 
J, Filmer, bart. of East Sutton, Kent, and 
sister of the late W. Deedes, esq. of St, 
Stephen's, near Canterbury, and Hythe, 
Kent. 

C. Brydges Woodcock, esq. formerly 
of Brentford. 

At Whitchurch, Shropshire, in his 65th 
year, Rev. David Jenks, rector of Aldbury, 
co. Hertford. , 

At Shrewsbury, John Lyon, esq. 

July 3. At Bath, Mrs. Mary Anne 
Cleaver, of King-street, Queen-square. 

July 4. Charles James, esq. of Upper 
Wimpole. street, and New Inn, 

At Bristol, Mrs. Judith Bazin, formerly 
of Jersey. 

At his father’s, at Ashley Cottage, 

36, Rev. John Thresher nam ia. he 
feliow of Oriel College, Oxford, and curate 
of St. Werburgh’s, Bristol. In him a 
highly 
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highly cultivated taste, and the soundest 
learning, were united to a fine understand- 
ing, and a sweet and social disposition ; 
and the whole of his talents were ennobled 
and sanctified by the most genuine and 
fervent piety. The zeal and ability with 
which he discharged his ministerial duties 
will be long remembered by his numerous 
friends and parishioners, who, while they 
deeply lament that their beloved Pastor 
was by the mysterious dispensation of an 
unerring Providence cut off in the midst 
of his years, will do weil to recollect the 
words of the Apocryphal book of Wisdom : 

* Honourable age is not that which stand- 
eth in length of time, nor that is measured 
by number of days; but wisdom is the 
grey hair unto men, and an unspotted lite 
is old age.”’ 

At Tenby, the wife of Dr. F: lix, of Bris- 
tol. To those who were not acquainted 
with her, this simple announcement con- 
veys all that can interest them to know; 
and those who were, know too well the 
insufficiency of language to express their 
loss. 

July 5. Miss Henrietta Cullen Brown, 
second surviving daughter of Johu Brown, 
M.D. author of “* The Elements of Me- 
dicine.” 

At Wimbledon, the wife of William 
Douglas, esq. of Sloane-street. 

“July 6. In Upper Berkeley-street, Rt. 
Hon. Lady Elizabeth Richardson, wife of 
F, Richardson, esq. Madras civil service, 
ahd youngest daughter of the late Earl 
of Winterton. 

At Maidenhead Bridge, Lady Pocock, 
widow of the late S.f Isaac Pocock. 

July 7. Aged 29, Jane, wife of John 
Lane, esq. of Goldsmiths’ Hall. 

At Edmonton, Mr, Isaac Le Mesurier. 

In the prime of life, Miss Pinnock, of 
Salisbury, eldest daughter of the late 
James Piunock, esq. of Winchester. This 
lady was on a visit at the house of C. 
Wooldridge, esq. solicitor ; and on returning 
from a ride with Mrs. Wooldridge, in ber 
phaeton, the horse suddenly became res- 
tive, when she was thrown from her seat 
wit such violence that she received a se- 
vere concussion on the brain, which caused 
her almost immediate death. 

At Sunning Hill, Berks, Lady Lindsay, 
widow of Gen, Sir David Lindsay, bart. 

In her 34th year, Elizabeth, wife of Wil- 
liam Wilcox, esq. of Welverton, co. War- 
wick, Mrs. W. who but a short time pre- 
vious to her dissolution appeared in good 
health, was suddenly attacked with spasms 
in her stomach, and expired before medical 
aid could be afforded her. 

At Teignmouth, Mary, relict of the late 
Joba Smith, esq. of Summer Castle, co. 
Lancaster, 

July 8. At John Hodgson’s, esq. Red 
Livo-square, Sarah Maria, wife of Rev. 
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Richard Worthington, of Swindon, near 
Cheltenham, 

In her 47th year, Anne, wife of Richard 
Peake, e-q. treasurer of Drury -lane 
theatre. 

July 9. In Upper Gower-street, Mrs, 
Drummond, relict of the late George 
Drommond, esq. 

In Tavistock-street, Bloomsbury, aged 
51, Alexander Forbes Gaskill, esq. of 
Gray’s Inn. 

Aged 43, John Sprot, esq. of Clapham 
Common, 

At Lamplighters’ Hall, in bis 25th year, 
Philip, only son of Mr. Philip Weeks, of 
Shirehampton, long known and respected 
on the boards of the Bris‘ol aud Bath thea. 
tres. The brilliant verivues of this youth 
could be equalied only by the patience and 
fortitude with which be bore a most severe 
illness. Short sas bis journey through 
this life, and though chequered as it was 
with many difficubies and disappoint. 
men's, his character was oniloruny marked 
by a conduct in fle xibly honourable, aud a 
di- position remarkable for its unassuming 
suavity and meekness. 

July 10. In Walbrook, in his 69th 
year, Francis Alven, esq. 

At Slade House, near Kingsbridge, co, 
Deven, S.muel Holdiich Hayne, esq. 

At Overa Hill, near Bristol, Joseph Ma- 
son Cox, M. D. keeper of an asylum for 
lunaticks at Fishponds, ncar Bristol. His 
amiable manners, the accompli: hments of 
his mind, and the numerous Ch. istian vir- 
tues which adorned his character through 
life, and supported him in a long and pain- 
ful illoess, endeared him to a large circle 
of friends, by whom his loss is deeply and 
deservedly regretted. He published “ Prac- 
tical Observations on Jasanity,” 1801, 8vo. 

At Cualmine, Alexander Kirkpatrick, 
esq. alderman of Dublin City. Twelve 
children, six soos and six daughters, sur- 
vive him. 

July 11. Inher 36th year, Anne Fre- 
derica, fuurth daughter of Rev. C. Jefiryes 
Cottrell, rector of Hadley, Middlesex. 

At Bristol Howells, Miss Langton, eldest 
daughter of W. Gore La:.gton, esq. M.P. 
colone! of the Oxford militia; a lady of 
must amiabie and accomplished manners ; 
but su retired were ber habits, and so diffi- 
dent was she of her own merits, that stu- 
diously avoiding the paivful gaze of pub- 
lic notice, she in retirement pursued “ the 
noiseless tenor of her way,” «here her phi- 
lanthropic benevolence flowed in a deep 
and extended, though a silent channel. 

July 12, At Oxford, Anne, wife of Mr. 
John Bennett, sub-treasurer of Christ 
Church. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of William Mac- 
kenzie, esq. W.S. 

July 13, John Wear, esq. barrister-at- 
law, and a bencher of Gray’s Inn. 


At 
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At the hotel, Leamington Spa, Matthew 
Reid, esq. of Leicester, brother of Dr. 
Reid, of Greville-street. He was struck 
with apoplexy svon after dinner, and al- 
most immediately expired. 

In his 81st year, Mr. Richard Beatnifle, 
many years an eminent boukseller at Nor- 
wich, but lately retired, He first published 
a catalogue in 1779; his last appeared in 
1803, except an Appendix in 1808; but no 
particular libraries are mentioned, He had, 
however, some valuable books, which he 
knew how to ask a good price fur. He had 
the good fortune to buy the principal part of 
the valuable collection which was made by 
the Rev. Dr. Cox Macro, of Barrow, near 
Bury, which had remained undisposed of, 
and had hardly been looked into, since his 
death, near 40 years before. This treasure 
of black letter, early printed, and valuable 
lore, he bought for 150 or 1602; and the 
purchase proved tolerably productive. 

July 14. At Leyton, aged 22, Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of Isaac Solly, esq. 


July 15, At Tonbridge Wells, Mary 
Harriet, wife of William Cotton, esq. 
of Upper Berkeley - street, Portman - 
square, 

July 21, At Reading, in his 83d year, 
Mr. Richard Pisher, formeriy an eminent 
haberdasher in Fileet-sireet, and late of 
the Strand; who for upwards of 60 years 
transacted business with an exactness pe- 
culiar to himself, aad by his own example 
gave the best lesson to those about him ; 
punctuality, probity, and civiliy were 
ever seen in all his dealings, and by which 
he commenced, acquired, and maintained 
his high repute as a tradesman; respect- 
ful aud polite to those above him, kindly 
affectionate to those below bim, and strict- 
ly just to all. His whole life was uni- 
formly engaged in the exercise of the most 
benevolent acis, characterized by a lively 
feeling and so exact performance of bis 
duty as a Christian, a disinterested friend, 
and a good man, 


a 


ADDITIONS TO OBITUARY. 


Part I. p. 82. The Rt. Hon. Geo. Rose. 
As an old and respected inhabitant of this 
county (says the Hampshire Paper) we are 
valled upon to speak of him as a private 
man. The lists of subscribers tothe patriotic 
and charitable institutions of the county, 
are the best proofs of his benevolence, 
which prompted him to be always ready to 
contribute to them ; and his unostentatious 
and unobtrusive interference wherever he 
could be useful, proved the urbanity of bis 
manners. As a private friend he was 
steady and sincere, and whilst be was re- 
markable for never making promises or 
even holding out expectations that he did 
not know he could restize, he was ever 
ready to assist his friends when fair oppor- 
tunities offered. This is a tribute due to 
him from one who knew him well, and from 
his early residence in the county. Of hix pub- 
lic acts we shall only notice, that he was a 
great promoter of the fisheries, which give 
employment, food, and wealth to the king- 
dom. He was the patron of Friendly So- 
cieties, and, as such, brought in several 
bills to protect and render them perma- 
nent ; and, grafted on them, he encouraged 

the institution of Saving Banks; aud, as 
Treasurer of the Navy, he introduced such 
wholesome regulations as effectually pro- 
tected seamen from the rapacity and frauds 
of navy agents, to which they had been 
long subjected. In short, his whole life 
vas active, laborious, and useful, and his 
Jeath will consequently be felt and regret- 
ted.—On the 25th Jan, the Rev. F. Comp- 
ton delivered a suitable discourse at Lynd- 
burst Church, on the death of Mr. Rose, to 
an attentive audience, atthe close of which 


he delivered a written paper to the clerk, 
and left the Church, The clerk then 
read aloud that, from a codicil in the de- 
ceased’s will, every male person then pre- 
sent was entitled tu ten shillings, provided 
it was thought worh acceptance. — The 
will of Mr. Rose bas been proved in Doc- 
tors’ Commons by his son George Henry 
Rose, one of the executors. It principally 
consists in providing for his wife and chil- 
dren; in it he mentions baving secured 
the reversion (after his death) of the situa- 
tion of Cierk ot the Parliament held by bim, 
10 his eldest son George Henry ; also the 
valuable place of Reading Clerk, and Clerk 
of the Cominittevs of the House of Lords, 
and the succession of Assistant Clerk, upon 
the death of himself and his eldest son, for 
the bevefit of his youngest >on, William 
Stewart Rose. Amongst other bequests, 
in one of the codicils are the following : 
* To my eldest grandson, George Pitt 
Rose, my enamelled repeating watch, set 
with brijliants ; and a walking cane which 
belonged to his godfather, the late incom- 
parable Right Hon. William Pit, whose 
memory will always be dear to me so long 
as my own endures — it has the crest of 
that great man set in gold in the head of it.” 
— ‘To my grandson, Hugh Rose, my 
steel] mounted sword, which was presented 
to me by the manufacturers of Birming- 
ham, as a token of their regard.” — “* To 
my grandson, William Rose, agoid-headed 
cane, which was presented.by King Wil- 
liam to the grandfather of my late invalu- 
able friend, the last Earl of Marchmont.” 
—* To every male inhabitant resident with- 
iu the mauor of Burgh Christchurch and 
Lyndburst, 
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Lyndhurst, co. Southampton, who shal! be 

enough to accept the same, and who 
shall attend divine service at their respec- 
tive Churches (except they are prevemed 
through illaess) on the Sunday after my 
funeral, the sum of ten shillings each.”’—~— 
In speaking of himself, he says, * Fortu- 
nate, greatly fortunate as } have been in 
this life, yet there is no part of good for- 
tune on which I set so inestimable a value, 
as the qualities of those on whom my hap- 
piness depended. My children have been 
a blessing to me during a long series of 
years, such as seldom occurs, and never 
eaused me one hour’s pain.” — He ap- 
points his wife and two sons executors, 
His personal property sworn to is under 
36,000/. 

P. 82. Lord Wailsingham’s Will was 
proved by George Lord Walsingham, the 
son, and Edward Boodle, esq. executers ; 
and the personal property sworn under 
200,000/. the stamp duty on which is 
2,700/. The Will is principally confined 
to family connexions, with the exception 
of some pecuniary legacies to his friends, 
including one of 100 guineas to his very 
intimate friend, Lord Eldun. He lays a 
strict injunction on his sous, or into whose 
hands the same may fall, not to publish 
any of his manuscripts, Memoranda, or 
papers of office whatever. 

P., 187. a. The Marquis of Abercorn, 
who was the only son of the Hon. John 
Hamilton, second son of the 7th Earl of 
Abercorn, by Harriet, natural daughter 
of James Craggs, Secretary of State to 
George I. was born in 1750, aud suceeed- 
ed his ancle James the 8th Earl in 1759. 
Ne married, in 1779, Catherine, daughter 
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of Sir John Copley, bart. By this lady, 
who died in 1791, he had two sons, James; 
viscount Hamilton, and Claude, both de. 
ceased, and three daughters, only one of 
whom, Maria, survives him. In 1792 the 
Marquis took for his second wife, his 
first cousin, Lady Cecil Hamilton, eighth 
dangbter of the Hon. and Rev. George Ha. 
milton, to whom bis Majesty granted the 
precedence of an Earl’s daughter. This 
union was dissolved by Act-of Parliament 
in 1798, in consequence of an intrigue 
between the Marchioness and Captain 
(now Sir Joseph) Copiey, brother to the 
first wife of the Marquis. In 1800 he 
married, thirdly, Lady Anne Hatton, el. 
dest daughter of the second Earl of Arran, 
acd widow of Henry Hatton, esq. of Great 
Clonard, Wexford. 

P. 188. The Will of Sir Richard Croft, 
bart. was proved in Doctors Commons, 
by the relict, Dr. Baillie, and John Den. 
man, esq. the executors. The personal 
property was sworn under 16,0001 A 
freehold estate at Somerford Keynes, co, 
Wilts, is devised to his eldest son, Thomas 
Elmsley Croft, and heirs male, with the 
usual remainders. 

P. 640. Prince Barclay de Tolly was 
the son of a Lutheran village Curate ig 
Livonia. He served from the lowest rank, 
and received almost a!i his promotions ap. 
on the fic!d of batile. In 1807, he com. 
mended in the battles of Paltuisk and Ey. 
lan. Some years afier he conquered Fin- 
land. The battle of Leipsic gained bim 
the title of Count. He received the rank 
of Field Marshal afier his entrance inte 
Paris ; and was raised to the dignity of 
Prince in 1815. 
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Mersororocicat Tasze for July, 1818. By W. Cary, Strand. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from June 23, to July 28, 1818, 





Christened. Buried. 2and 5 159] 50 and 60 
Males - 1224 2301 Males - 813 1649 5and 10 65 | 60 and 70 
females - 1077 Females 856 10 aud 20 §=58 | 70 and 80 





Whereof have died wader 2 years old 516 
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Salt £1. per bushel} 44d. per pound. 
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AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending July 20. 


“INLAND COUNTIES. 4 MARITIME COUNTIES. 


rw) Rye [Barly Oats |Beans | 

















s. djs. djs. d |s. djs. d.} Ss. d.|s. ad |s. d js. d.'s. 
Middlesex 90 5/44 0/50 1/41 8/60 11|/Essex 76 941° 648 3157 3:54 
wrey 87-4150 O52 O41 O58 GilKem 85 500 0145 2139 ol56 
Hertford 82 8|ss 050 6/35 651 | Sussex 80 900 0/00 olse 3\66 
Bedford 83 1/50 6/47. 033 357 OlSuffolk 84 4/45 0/53 2/32 O51 
Huntingdon 80 9/00 046 0/31 655 3)/\Camb. 80 3/00 0/36 4/23 4|52 
Yorthamp. 87 11/00 054 3/34 969 6//Norfolk 82 0/50 O48 4/38 3/58 
tutlend §=6 84 G00 «0/57 656 O54 O}}Lincoln 86 2/54 0/54 5/34 7159 
icester 89 4156 052 336 864 4//York 81 8/58 8/46 9/393 362 
Nottingham 87 8|54 0.57 0/39 5167 4//Durham 84 11/00 0/00 037 7/00 
Derby 84 8/00 000 0/36 269 4|/Northum. 70 7/49 6/45 6)34 4/00 
Saford = 93. Y00- O53 1/38 10.70 2|/Cumberl, 89 8/61 4/55 233 10/00 
ai 102 262 200 059 877 2|Westmor. 93 9/68 0/70 0/38 8)00 
freford 101 4/57 651 242 36% S/Lancaster 86 3/00 0/00 0/34 5)50 
Worcester 92 5100 056 440 S61 8 Chester 89 200 0109 0100 0100 
Warwick 83 600 0/49 959 967 1)/Flint 80 3/00 0/56 0/32 6'00 
Wits 80 8}00 0153 10133 4/69 O||Denbigh $5 1100 055 232 10/00 
Berks 92 400 O51 143 O70 2//Anglesea 74 (100 0/44 628 600 
Oxford 54 11/00 052 442 11/65 9) Carnarvon $8 4/00 0\48 0:34 800 
Backs 80 3/00 0/47 639 2/62 7 |Merioneth 92 260 6/54 634 11,00 
Breon = 11@ 4/00 067 000 0/00 0) Cardigan 92 0)00 0/38 0,24 000 
Noaigom. 101 100 0159 243 0/00 O/Pembroke 84+ 1/00 052 900 0.00 
Radnor = 107-5100 «0156 6141 10/00 0|/Carmarth. 93 10/00 0/56 028 000 
|Glamergan91 8/00 0)50 053 400 
Average of England and Wales, per quarter.||Gloucester 85 4/00 0/57 443 178 
87 8153 G51 736 462 C\/Somerset 94 4/00 0/52 O35 448 
Monm. 98 10/00 O51 2138 800 
Average of Scotland, per quarter. || Devon. 91 6/00 O44 7/32 1000 
67 8,59 142 10/29 950 6)/Cornwall 82 10/00 0149 430 000 
|| Dorset 82 4190 O}45 1/354 900 
'|Hants 81 6100 0/54 034 067 
PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, July 27, 7Us. to 75s. 

OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, July 18, STs. 6d. 

AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, July 22, 51s. 11jd. per cwt. 

PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, July 27: 
Kent Bags..........--.015/ Os. to 18/. Os. | Sussex Pockets ..... 182. Os. to 202, 
Sassex Ditto ...........154 Os. to 174 Os. | Essex Dicto............ O01. Os. to OL 


Kent Pockets ..........19/. Os. to 214 Os. | Farnham Ditto,.......201 Os. to 244 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, July 27: 


148 
128 
1u9 
49 
5 


Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beans 


d. 
a 


S®SSHSSSSCSSSSOSSOSOSCSOS&OCOMRwUC 


Os. 
Os. 
Os. 


& James’s, Hay 7/. 15s. Od. Straw Si. 3s. Od. Ciover 02. Os. Od.---Whitechapel, Hay 71. Os. 
Sraw 2/, i5s. 6d. Clover '7/. 14s.---Smithfield, Hay 7/. 7s. Straw 21. 9s. 6d. Clover 8/. 5s. Od, 


SMITHFIELD, July 27. To sink the Offal—per stone of Slbs. 


Miccsccsecs cbocsenncetiy ‘Gls OD 4d. GE) Gem lnccecnnenndns OE Oe % OC 
MuttOn......00ccccssessees4s. 4d. to Ss. Od. Head of Cattle at Markei July 27: 
Dinwttintimewmnst @€8 te'de Of Beasts ........0.00.502,110. Calves 320. 
Potk....occccccecciecienss.45 4d. to 5s. 4d. Sheep and Lambs 19,900 Pigs 230. 


COALS, July 27: Newcastle 35s. to 44s. Od. Sunderland 33s, to S7s. 


TALLOW, per Stone, Sib. St. James's 4s. 10d. Clare Market Os, 0d. Whitechapel 4s. 9d. 


SOAP, Yellow 104s, Mottled 116s. Curd 120s.—CANDLES, 13s, 6d, per Doz. Moulds 15s. 
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